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FRENCH SENATORS ON ENGLAND. 


tbe most inoffensive remarks on England in the course 

of the debate on the French Address have been those 
of the Marquis of Boissy. In all deliberative assemblies 
there appears from time to time a partially intentional 
buffoon, or semi-conscious monomaniac. Only the most 
sensitive tempers, however, are disturbed by the unprovoked 
vituperation of an unknown brawler in the street. Every 
nation, as well as every family, may perhaps have a skeleton 
to conceal, and the deepest indignation is aroused by any 
attempt to open the door of the closet, but pointless abuse is 
innocuous, or rather it stimulates the almost pleasant feeling | 
of serene contempt. A respectable member of society knows 
that, whatever may be his failings, he is not a thief, 
a murderer, or a swindling pauper; nor is he greatly 
concerned when a drunkard, in the hands of the police or 
wallowing in the gutter, assures him that on the first con- 
venient occasion he will be horribly revenged. M. de 
Borssy is shocked at the affectation of punishing Chinese 
atrocities when worse crimes are habitually committed by 
the Government of India. He has, after forty-seven years, 
still to exact retribution for Waterloo, and he asserts that it 
would have been cheaper and better to go to London than 
to besiege Sebastopol or conquer Lombardy. If peace is 
never secure till the fortune of the last war has been 
reversed, it is evident that hostilities must in all cases 
last to the day of judgment. The offence committed 
against France at Waterloo consisted in the not inglorious 
defeat sustained by Naporron, and there is no Con- 
tinental nation which might not, on similar grounds, exact 
bloody retribution from France. It is, however, not worth 
while to argue against an opponent of M. pe Borssy’s ca- 
libre, and it must be admitted that the Senate habitually 
repudiates his advocacy of the national honour and interests, 
As M. Trortone suggested to him, the shorthand-writer 
took down the laughter of the audience as well as the 

hrases which provoked it. The speaker would pro- 

ably be as much disappointed as Colonel Sistuorp him- 
self, if his violence and exaggeration produced a serious or 
depressing effect on his hearers. 

General Monraupan, Count of Patrcao, undertook to 
defend the policy of the Chinese expedition, and per- 
haps his arguments may induce the Legislative Body, on a 
future occasion, to re-consider their prejudiced opposition 
to his annuity. The French and English Governments 
ostensibly acted in concert and in good faith; and if the 
English officers were not altogether delighted with their 
foreign comrades, not even the episode of the Summer 
Palace has induced them to utter an unfriendly criticism on 
the French army or its commander. General Montauban 
now thinks that the enterprise can only be defended on the 
ground that it was opposed to English interests, He admits 
that it was a part of the object of his Government to open 
commercial relations with China; but the main purpose 
was to promote and extend Catholicism, which is always 
antagonistic to England. The Chinese, according to the 
pious General, understand the difference between the moral 
enthusiasm of France and the sordid commercial selfishness 
of England. It is, perhaps, immaterial to observe that 
a Chinaman who perceived any such distinction would 
reserve all his respect and admiration for the judicious nation 
which looked exclusively to money and business. The Count 
of Patikao may perhaps be a worthy representative of 
that Christianity which is the enemy of England, but 
the Legislative Body, having considered his African and Pa- 
risian history, seems to have formed an unfavourable opinion 
‘of his merits. It is idle, in a controversy with foreigners, to dis- 
pute the selfishness of England, or to suggest that the African 


besides a desire for commercial profit. Savoy and Nice are of 
course mere trophies, and not rewards, of military enterprise, 
while the costly maintenance of international right and the ba- 
lance of power is but a greedy speculation. Yet it may at least 
be said that material advantages accrue to a nation, while so- 
called glory and addition of territory redound mainly to the 
profit of the ruler. The morality which General Montav- 
BAN preaches has, without doubt, been exemplified in his 
personal career. It is agreeable to reflect that the disin- 
terested sense of duty which converted him into one of the 
earliest adherents of Prince Louis Napoteon has been un- 
expectedly requited in money and honours by the Emperor. 
Earlier Algerian scandals may be forgotten when it is un- 
derstood that in China he considered himself an armed mis- 
sionary of the faith, rather than the instrument of merely 
secular policy. 

It would have been well if M. Brttaurt had been as irre- 
sponsible as M. pr Borssy, or even as the candidate for the sus- 
pended dotation. Unfortunately, the official representative of 
the Government, while he deprecated vague and harmless 
attacks on England, went out of his way to insinuate a 
statement with reference to the American blockade which 
happens to be at the same time mischievous, offensive, 
and the exact reverse of the truth, The Minister with- 
out portfolio must be fully aware that his Soverrien 
was, at various times, anxious to induce the English Go- 
vernment to concur in a forcible interruption of the blockade. 
It is to the Emperor's credit that he has yielded to the 
reason and authority of Lord Patmersron and Lord 
RusseEtt, so far as concerns all his American proceedings, 
down to the minutest details. Yet M. Birtavutt expresses 
his astonishment that any interference on the part of France 
should ever have been suggested. The ancient friend- 
ship with the United States has, according to his 
version, never been menaced or disturbed, and he 
discourteously declares that England will not venture, even 
for the most selfish purposes, to violate the neutrality 
which is guarded by Imperial protection. It is evident 
that the Minister’s language is intended for America, and 
not for France; and that, probably without the sanction 
of the Emperor, he intends to encourage the hostile feeling 
against England which is already expressed with per- 
tinacious malignity by the Republican and Abolitionist 
press. Lord Russexx’s last despatch to Lord Lyons might 
almost satisfy American jealousy by the calm explanation 
which it contains, both of the law of blockade and of the 
legitimate policy of neutrals. The Federalist organs might 
for a moment have been silenced by the public refutation of 
their charges, if M. Brttaurr had not provided them with a 
welcome excuse for still vituperating England and fawning 
upon France. 

Although a responsible Minister ought to have abstained 
from an indirect attack on an ally of his Government, there 
is perhaps an excuse for the occasional bursts of irritation 
against England in the Senate or in the Legislative Body. 
There is no serious Opposition in either Chamber, with the 
exception of the clerical faction, which feels and professes 
a cordial hatred to a country which is at once heretical and 
free. The constitutional party, which is at present ex- 
cluded from all share in public affairs, takes every oppor- 
tunity out of doors of denouncing the foreign policy of the 
English Government. As a certain popularity may often 
be gained by appeals to national ae the Imperialists 
perhaps think it imprudent to allow their adversaries 
the exclusive use of a weapon which may so easil 
be handled. If unfriendly expressions must be u 
it is convenient that they should be confined to the 
traditional phrases of French Anglophobia. The only 
country in the world which cultivates universal freedom 


squadron or the Crimean war may possibly imply some motive 


of trade may be content to bear the imputation of o 
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rsevering desire for commercial monopoly. There can 
be no offence in replying that the French are too fond of what 
they call glory, for their writers and orators incessantly 
boast of the national failing. Perhaps it might be argued 
that a love of buying and selling is safer, if not nobler, than 
a passion for gunpowder and drums. The world is not 
seriously injured by an exchange of commodities which can 
be spared for others which are necessary or useful. 
Trampled China itself is perhaps as much benefited by the 
merchants who purchase tea as by the priests who, in 
General Montausan’s opinion, defy at the same time the 
devil and the English. Even the misrepresentation of the 
policy which has been adopted during the American civil 
war will do little harm in the long run. ‘The leaders of 
opinion in the Northern States of America are so little 
accustomed to veracity or justice that they will be embar- 
rassed by the possession of plausible evidence in favour of 
their own arbitrary assertions. 


MR. DIGBY SEYMOUR AND THE MIDDLE TEMPLE 
BENCHERS. 


it will be no slight misfortune if Mr. Dicny Seymour, 
assisted by Mr. DanteL WuitTLe Harvey, succeeds in 
persuading the public that the censures or punishments of 
the Inns of Court proceed from a Rhadamanthine tribunal. 
The fault of the Benchers of the various Inns is not that 
their jurisdiction is too sternly or searchingly exercised, 
but that their action is intermittent and their leniency ex- 
travagant. They are the least severe of existing Courts. 
They are with difficulty roused to activity. They prolong. 
investigation to an unreasonable length. ‘Fhey can scarcely 
be got to condemn a single offender, unless the evidence 
against him is clear and the delinquency flagrant. The Bar 
of England, protected by no adequate educational test below, 
is losing the advantage of consistent and effective superin- 
tendence above. It is gradually coming to consist of persons 
selected by chance to share in an utterly unregulated mono- 
poly. The quality of Barrister implies participation in cer- 
tain lucrative advantages, but it does not necessarily imply 


- the possession either of knowledge or of character. The 


reputation for integrity which the profession still happily 
enjoys as a whole is attributable to the nice sense of honour 
which is privately cultivated and the high standard of recti- 
tude which is conventionally maintained among its mem- 
bers; but if a particular practitioner has duller perceptions 
or a tougher moral cuticle than the rest, there is no autho- 
rity which can be relied upon to check or to castigate him. 
The want of an effective Council of Discipline is, in fact, 
threatening the Bar with the most disastrous consequences. 
The theory of the Benchers is doubtless that their jurisdic- 
tion is domestic ; this indeed is shown rather unhappily by 
the allusive judgment on Mr. Seymour which the Benchers 
of the Middle Temple have published. We should be sur- 
prised if anybody who had really considered the subject 
objected to this theory. The necessity of a domestic, that 
is of a despotic and secret, tribunal to superintend the 
practice of advocacy, is proved by experience, and may be 
established @ priori. The Bar of every country in Europe 
has its Council of Discipline; and it is remarkable that, at 
the two Revolutions which within living memory have dis- 
turbed French society, not only was no voice raised against 
the severity of the body which governs the advocates of 
France, but its powers were actually augmented. The 
reason of this universal submission is perfectly plain. The 
moral dangers—we may almost say, the moral anomalies—of 
the advocate’s profession are everywhere recognised. Sar- 
casms directed against it form the stock commonplaces of 
superficial thinkers. Its temptations are by none felt so 
keenly as by the highest minds engaged in it, and they 
uniformly seek to protect themselves by prescribing and 
submitting to rules of professional conduct which in any 
other avocation would be regarded as needlessly minute 
and punctilious. But unfortunately there will always be 
men—particularly in a profession like the English Bar, to 
which the access is virtually free to all the world—who 
will show themselves callous to the reproofs of mere 
opinion. It is for the correction of such persons that 
Councils of Discipline are needed, nor do we see how such 
bodies could act with effect unless they were allowed to 
constitute a domestic forum. The vulgar clamour against 
secresy is out of place here. The Benchers of the Inns of 
Court have to enforce rules which depend for their sanction 
on the tacit sentiments common to men of refinement and 


integrity, and therefore to punish offences which are to a 
great extent incapable of definition. The powers which 
they exercise must necessarily be even larger than those 
committed to Courts-martial ; for the “honour” which officers 
are obliged to observe is (as the still-proceeding Dublin 
case proves) a standard scarcely intelligible except by re- 
ference to the extinct practice of duelling, while the honour 
of the Bar is a strict obedience to the moral principles which 
are the very cement of society. It is not, therefore, to the 
theory of the Benchers’ jurisdiction that exception can rea- 
sonably be taken, but then it is a theory which requires a 
very different application from that to which the English 
Bar is accustomed. Something is very evidently wrong 
when a scandal lasts ten years before investigation, when a 
question of personal integrity is debated almost at as great a 
length as the Wixpwam case, and when the adjudicating 
tribunal has so little confidence in its hold on public opinion 
that an anonymous placard-writer in Southampton, by pro- 
voking Mr. Seymour to call for publicity, can compel the 
publication of a judgment which was evidently intended to 
be a private warning and remonstrance from a quasi-pater- 
nal authority. 

The grievances of Mr. Dicpy Szermovr do not appear to 
us to be exactly those which he thrusts on public attention, 
A man who has been admitted to share in a lucrative mono- 
poly ought not to clamour against secresy und irresponsibility 
as if he were a citizen demanding a common right ; and indeed. 
Mr. Seymour has a complete remedy in his own hands, for 
he can publish the documents on which the Benchers’ 
censure proceeded, and add to them, if he pleases, those 
which he rather incredibly asserts to have been suppressed. 
But, doubtless, though he has not suffered an absolute, he 
has suffered a comparative wrong. The charges which ru- 
mour brought against him were not worse than those 
brought against a score of others. It is hard to be suddenly 
dropped down upon by an authority which allows a crowd 
of companions in disrepute to range about undisturbed, and 
there is legitimate complaint against a system which permits 
the mere accident of professional promotion to be the occa- 
sion of an inquiry which, if called for at all, was impera- 
tively called for ten years since. A still more serious 
grievance of Mr. Seymour's is the fluctuating composition 
of the Court which has given him this doubtful acquittal. 
At the same time, the whole of the English Bar, which 
knows what may be expected from the Benchers, will 
doubtless be much astonished if Mr. Seymour suc- 
ceeds in showing that he has been treated by them 
with undue harshness. He may murmur if he likes 
against the acknowledged defects of the superintending 
tribunal, but those who feel them most strongly are not 
precisely persons in his position. ‘The earnest wish of great 
numbers of honourable men is that they should feel them- 
selves subjected to the jurisdiction of a permanent, consistent, 
active, and righteously severe authority. There is not the 
slightest reason why the best of all Courts for this purpose 
should not be organized at once. The Inns of Court have 
the requisite powers, and they are governed by men who, to 
do them justice, have the nicest sense of the principles on 
which advocacy should be conducted, unless it is to become 
a moral and social nuisance. But all these advantages are 
frittered away through their obstinacy in acting indepen- 
dently of each other. Four bodies can never act with the 
promptness and precision of one, and when a jurisdiction is 
not only distributed between four tribunals, but is not even 
administered by the same individuals in cach of them, it is 
virtually abandoned. No Court, conscious of such defects, 
could afford to exercise its powers with vigour. What is 
wanted is a single tribunal, not too large, and not com 
of men too busy, to institute inquiries into all current pro- 
fessional scandals at the first moment when they attract 
notice. If the four ancient Societies which govern the Bar 
do not provide it with the supervision it requires, the least 
they have to expect is that they will be bullied periodically 
by the offenders whom they do condemn. The more pro- 
bable result is that the principle implied in their supineness 
will be carried to its consequences, and that they will be 
deprived of their venerable privilege of holding in their 
possession the key to a great profession. 


THE TURIN INTRIGUE. 


Most readers of political correspondence from Italy must 
have observed that, for some time past, there has seemed 
to be something going on there not quite as it ought to do. 


A vague feeling of alarm and uncertainty has cast a 
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oom over the Italian Parliament. Baron Ricasort has 

n supported by a large and compact majority; but he 
stands alone, and cannot get together colleagues that add 
to his reputation or strength. And now we hear of an 
intrigue to supplant, not only him, but the Parliament itself. 
Xt seems to be ascertained that the publication of Cavour’s 
letters was due, not to any wish to do good or harm to 
Cavour’s memory, but simply to a desire to raise M. Ratazzt 
to glory, and show how important a man he has been for a 
Jong time. Rumour says that M. Ratazzi’s friends have 
been plotting to make him Prime Minister, at the slight cost 
of overturning the Constitution, setting aside the Parliament, 
and making the Kine dictator. It is even whispered that 
Victor Emmanver has been so far a party to this intrigue 
that he has not interfered to discountenance it, although, as 
his private secretary, M. Bensa, has been the prime mover 
in the affair, he cannot have been ignorant of what was 
oing on. That there has been any real complicity between 
the Kine and the contrivers of a scheme that would first 
tarnish his name and then upset his dynasty, is in the 
highest degree improbable. But that those around him 
should have fancied the thing possible, and that the position 
of a Minister, backed by a large Parliamentary follow- 
ing, should have been held to be endangered by a kind 
of opposition so contemptible, are facts which suggest how 
many and great are the dangers through which constitu- 
tional government has to pass in its infancy. 

There are always moments in the history of nations when 
the personal motives, jealousies, and fear of individuals seem 
to act with exceptional force. One of these moments is 
the time which comes after liberty has been won and before 
it has been consolidated. There never were Ministries in 
England less coherent and imposing than those which were 
supposed to support the hero of the Revolution of 1688 ; and 
the first five or six years in France that followed the Revo- 
lution of July were chiefly marked by the successive dangers 
that menaced the new order of things. If we recollect those 
dark and troubled pages of history, Italy seems remarkably 
well off. ‘There, the danger has assumed the shape of a 
Minister who is not liked by his Sovereign and cannot 
gather friends round him, but who nevertheless com- 
mands respect at home and abroad, and who is most effec- 
tively supported in Parliament whenever he chooses to let 
his strength be seen. This is something better than Louis 
Paurre got to the end of his reign. A Minister of a high 
and upright character, who knew what he meant and was 
backed up by a good majority in carrying it out, would have 
been a luxury that the Kine of the Frencn would have 
known how to appreciate in the first few dismal and dis- 
ordered years of his reign, even though this Minister had 
been the most disagreeable of men and the most peremptory 
of officials. Ruicasotr has not the art of conciliating sub- 
ordinates, and therefore he stands alone. But this is only 
a small part of the reason ‘why he is not supported. ‘The 
foremost men in the Italian Parliament stand aloof from 
office, because office would now be the source to them of many 
petty daily vexations. The Italian departments of State 
are overburdened with arrears of work, and a variety of new 
questions are forced on their attention before any ma- 
chinery has been devised for meeting the difficulty. They 
are besieged with crowds of persons who think themselves 
injured and aggrieved. It happens also that the decision 
of Ministers has to be made on many small things that 
must be settled off hand, but which virtually involve 
the adoption of lines of action in the administration of 
home affairs as to which there is a great difference of 
opinion. Men who have a reputation to lose do not like to 
have the task of making a number of rapid decisions which 
must either be at variance with their own convictions, or 
must bring them into collision with their chief. It is not 
a time where the mere discharge of an administrative office 
is likely to bring a statesman comfort or honour. And so 
the leading men hold off from the Cabinet. To do so would 
argue a very feeble share of patriotism and unselfishness, were 

it not that the position of Baron Ricasoit is so strong. 
The Italian leaders urge that, as they are quite convinced of 
Baron Ricasowr’s honour and zeal for the country, and as he 
keeps up the name of Italy before Europe, it is better to 
maintain his prestige by a cordial Parliamentary support 
than to enter his Cabinet and weaken it by the internal dis- 
sensions which must arise if he has to discuss his home 
policy with men who stand on something like an equality 
with him. Still, the mere fact that he has tried to strengthen 
his Cabinet, and has tried in vain, could scarcely fail to give 


his downfall, and it is very likely that their hopes may have 
been fostered by a personal coldness between the Kina and 
his Prime Minister. Baron Ricasot1 has apparently not 
the art of governing without seeming to govern. He lets 
the Kine know rather too plainly that the first duty of a 
constitutional Sovereign is to keep quiet. But these 
quarrels between a King and his Ministers are too familiar 
features of representative government for us in England 

to feel much alarm at them. We know how wide a step 

there is between the grumbling of a Court and a coup d'état 

to overthrow the liberties of a nation. 

No intrigue of this sort can succeed unless the nation is 

corrupted or distracted, or wearied with disappointment and 

defeat. Even then it can scarcely succeed unless the 

nation sees a prospect of something new coming to take 

the place of what is passing away. The coup d'état of De- 

cember succeeded because a nation in fear of the material 

losses of anarchy was willing to pay any price for security. 

But a plot to put M. Ratazzi in place of Baron Ricasotr 

could offer the nation nothing that it wants. If M. Ratazzt 

could bring with him hopes of a more intimate French 

alliance than exists at present, he could only do so by 

sacrificing the independence of the country. The only 

solace that the country could find for its loss of liberty 

would lie in the chances of war, and the hotbrained 

republicans would be able to dictate when the struggle 

with Austria is to begin. The Kine cannot surely be 
in any desperate hurry for another Novara. There 
would be nothing to gain by the change, and there is 
no reason why the change should be made. The nation is 
not disappointed er disheartened. The Minister is not unsuc- 
cessful. On the contrary, both the home and the foreign 
policy of Baron Ricasor are satisfying as many honest 
Italians as any policy could be expected to satisfy. Italy 
has in no part gone back in the iast year, and in some 
parts it has gone forward. The Neapolitans are very 
foolish, and amuse themselves with childish demonstra- 
tions; but it is a great step to have advanced from a 
liability to be plundered and murdered to a state of babyish 
and manageable license. Brigandage has been put down, 
at least for the moment, and General La Marmora has 
shown the Neapolitans what a firm and good governor can 
do for them. Throughout Italy, public works are being 
pushed forward, and the different provinces are being united 
by the most operative of all influences, that of direct personal 
communication, The higher clergy have not succeeded in 
alienating the lower from the national cause, and for the 
moment at least provincial jealousies have been laid aside in 
the Parliament. Abroad, Baron Ricasoxi has gained ground 
by the mere force of holding his position strongly. ‘Time 
brings new allies. Prussia did not mean to help the Italians, 
but she can scarcely avoid helping them now. She finds it 
necessary for her own existence as an independent Power to 
make a stand against Austria, and one of the first and most 
obvious points of resistance is the claim of Austria to be pro- 


go much further than they have done, there will be a rupture 
between North and South Germany, so open that Prussia 
will necessarily be one of the best friends of Italy. This is not 
perhaps a very great or definite triumph, but it is a success 
so far as it goes; and a Minister under whom the star of a 
nation’s external splendour is rising rather than setting, has 
at least one great source of protection against adversaries 
who are plotting to overwhelm him with sudden de- 
struction. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


HE fortune of war has been favourable to the Fede- 

ralists, whose successes, although they are not decisive, 
have not lately been interrupted by reverses. General 
Burnside has obtained possession of Roanoke Island, com- 
manding the lagunes or land-locked waters which run up 
the coast of North Carolina nearly to the frontier of Vir- 
ginia. The swamps and shallows of the district may pro- 
bably offer serious obstacles to the progress of the Northern 
troops, but the Confederates appear to have failed, through 
want of spirit or of ability, to present a vigorous resistance. 
The loss of Norfolk, which is now for the first time 
seriously threatened, would be a heavy blow to the 
cause of the South, and the Seceding States are taking 
alarm at the movements which are designed to cat their 
territory in two. Far to the West, the Federalists are also 
advancing, with little opposition, along the course of the 


hopes to the few persons who look for a personal advantage in 


Tennessee River, in the rear of the enemy's position at 


tected by Germany in her non-German Provinces. If matters — 
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Bowling Green. The invading armies in Kentucky and in 
North Carolina are six or seven hundred miles apart, and 
their meeting in the mountains of East Tennessee is a remote, 
if not an improbable, contingency. Nevertheless, it seems 
that the great superiority of numbers and equipment is 
beginning to tell in favour of the more powerful belli- 
gerent. The Confederates have been unable to provide gun- 
boats for the defence of their own rivers, and conse- 
quently they have been driven, not without discredit, from 
one or more of their most important positions. While 
the Federal flotilla has accomplished its easy task, the 
armies in Kentucky seem to have been stationary, 
but it may be assumed that General Buerr is prepa- 
ring for some important movement. If he can reach 
the eastern districts of Tennessee he will find himself 
among a comparatively friendly population, and he will 
impede the communications between the eastern and western 
portions of the Confederate States; but it remains to be shown 
whether the Northern leaders have sufficient resources or 
capacity for so considerable an enterprise. Up to the pre- 
sent time, the war has been distinguished by no remark~- 
able display of skill or valour on the part of either combatant, 
but among thousands of officers commanding three quarters 
of a million of men there must be latent military qualities 
which will develope themselves with opportunities of action, 
It is also probable that some of the generals are either 
sincere in their patriotism, or prudent enough to perceive 
that their own interest is identified with the triumph 
of their arms. 
' General Stone, who directed the operations at Ball’s 
Bluff, has been arrested on the charge of deliberately 
betraying his troops by placing them in a position where 
they could not fail to be destroyed ; and the friends of Colonel 
Baker, who fell in the action, will press the charge against 
his commanding officer, while there will be no opportunity of 
inquiring into some minor obliquities of which the deceased 
hero is himself accused. One of the numerous public plun- 
derers, having been accused of ingratitude to Senator Baker, 
who procured his appointment, defends himself by the as- 
sertion that he paid his patron some hundreds of dollars for 
his good offices. Nusqguam tuta fides. Diocenrs would 
find his search laborious if he pursued it at Washington; 
and if he studied the Report of the Committee on Contracts 
he would probably blow out his lantern in despair. It has 
been a common practice to sell ships and stores to the Go- 
vernment at two or three times the market price, while the 
vendor and the purchaser’s agent divided the balance between 
them. The shareholders of a shipping Company passed, in 
their Chairman’s accounts, a charge ot $8000 for bribes to 
members and ex-members of Congress, and the Committee 
were prudently satisfied with the simple declaration of the 
culprit that he had not really spent a farthing in corruption. 
The numerous friends of Mr. Taurtow Wexrp will regret 
to hear that he was charged in his absence, by a calumnious 
witness, who professed to have himself engaged in the nego- 
tiation, with procuring lucrative contracts for applicants 
who were willing to pay him a certain per-centage. One 
of the most shameless swindlers is declared by the Com- 
mittee to have enjoyed the full confidence of the Prestpent ; 
and the SECRETARY OF THE Navy, as well as the late Secre- 
TARY FoR Wank, are closely, though perhaps innocently, 
connected with all the most nefarious transactions. The 
general system of plunder appears, on the whole, to be 
regarded with liberal, if not excessive, toleration. The 
criminals are, in the majority of cases, only smart men 
of business, influenced by motives of simple cupidity with- 
out any admixture of treason. The newspapers denounce 
their acts somewhat less strongly than they expose, on the 
arrival of every separate mail, the malignant iniquity of 
the English Government and nation. It would be absurd 
for the recent advocates, in the New York Times and 
Herald, of wholesale repudiation, to affect any extraordinary 
regard for pecuniary obligations. 

The passage of the Currency Bill through Congress will 


perhaps provide for the immediate wants of the Govern- 


ment. Outstanding debts and impending charges will be 
covered by the issue of a coinage which costs the State 
little or nothing. The Federal paper money may, under the 
Act, be exchanged for a six per cent. stock, but the option 
will not be exercised until either the funds rise or the 
currency is largely depreciated. At present, the premium 
on gold is comparatively insignificant, and some time must 
elapse before it will be possible to estimate the value of the 
new paper issue. It is only certain that the Government 
has drawn on one of its last reserves, and that the operation 


of raising a loan without interest cannot be repeated. The 
currency scheme will perhaps produce 30,000,000l. once for 
all, to meet an annual expenditure of five or six times the 
amount. ‘The approaching embarrassments of the Treasury 
furnish strong reasons for pushing the war with the utmost 
vigour during the three months which will elapse before the 
setting in of the hot season. The stores and arms which are re- 
quired for the spring campaign have probably been in a great 
measure provided, at double the cost which would have been 
incurred by honest public agents ; and it may be good economy 
to be prodigal of ammunition while it is plentiful, and of 
men before the army has discovered that its pay is about to 
be practically reduced. A brilliant victory, at any expense 
of blood and of money, would be a good investment, because 
it would strengthen the Government, and stimulate the enthusi+ 
asm of the people, Universal excitement might even produce 
another loan at 7 or 8 per cent, If the armies continue to 
look at each other across the Potomac, the North will refuse 
to find money, although it may still clamour for the prose- 
cution of the war. It is, indeed, demonstrable that the 
present outlay cannot be maintained for another year. 

The Federal cause would have been better served by a 
smaller and cheaper army, and if hostilities continue, the 
establishment must inevitably be reduced. After every 
form of extravagance has been exhausted, frugality will pro- 
bably be recommended by patriotic writers and speakers as 
the distinctive virtue of the Republic. ‘There are numerous “ 
commonplaces which illustrate the parsimonious care of 
great commanders. Freperick of Prussia perhaps spent in 
the Seven Years’ War as much as Mr. Lrxcotn spends in 
seven weeks ; and NAPOLEON, notwithstanding hisrecklessness 
of life, was habitually careful of money. Netson, before he 
went into action, always ordered new sails to be taken down, 
that the enemy’s artillery might only spoil old and worn-out 
eanvas. In America high prices unavoidably prevail at all 
times, but the enormous demands which are created by the ex- 
isting armaments increase the cost of every commodity which 
is required. The Secrerary ror War might perhaps super 
vise the contracts necessary for 100,000 men, and he might 
also take care that the force was commanded by mode- 
rately competent officers. His colleague at the Treasury 
could easily provide funds for its maintenance, and any 
general who may be discovered in the course of the war 
will probably prefer a moveable and manageable army to a 
countless multitude. It is, however, almost idle to speculate 
on the future conduct of a war which may be terminated in 
afew months through a conviction of its inutility. The 
Northern Border States are so far from desiring an immi- 
gration of emancipated slaves, that one third of the Illinois 
Legislature has recently voted for the expulsion of the whole 
coloured population from the State. The profits which 
Massachusetts and New York derive from the war have 
excited jealousy in the West, and after the probably inde- 
cisive issue of the present campaign, the numerous differ. 
ences which have for a whole year been violently suppressed 
will probably find expression in some new system of 
policy, 


LA REINE LE VEUT. 


H™ MAJESTY having expressed her judgment on the 
Prince Consort’s Memorial, there is of course an end 
of all controversy on the subject. Whatever opinion, founded 
upon artistic or other considerations, it may have been not 
improper to urge as to the style, character, or purpose of the 
national tribute before the Royal decision was made, 
it would now be indecent and disloyal to reiterate. The 
deference which common fecling pays to the widow’s 
slightest wish in her hour of trial and sorrow must at least 
be accorded to our SOVEREIGN ; and our dutiful and affec- 
tionate concurrence with that decision is perfectly compa- 
tible with a judgment on an art question to be settled by 
merely historical and wsthetical considerations. Tie choice 
of an obelisk has at least those solid and material recom- 
mendations which not unreasonably might have presented 
themselves to the Royal Mourner. An obelisk has the 
character of eternity stamped upon it. A vast monolith 
implies a great sumptuousness in labour and transport; and 
it may perhaps be made capable of receiving any amount 
of costly and significant decoration. We turn, with 
thankfulness and a sense of relief, to another aspect 
of the subject on which happily two opinions are impos- 
sible. If another link were wanted to bind the nation and 
the SovEREIGN together, it would be furnished by the pathe- 
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tic and touching letters written in the QueEN’s name which 
have been recently published. ‘To have been admitted into 
the inner home of the SovEREIGN’s most sacred feelings is an 
honour to the country; and we may with some pride own 
that we have, as a people, deserved this token of personal 
confidence. We have won our own place in that house of 
mourning. ‘There is of course a superior height — that 
throne where She and sorrow sit— which but one can 
occupy, and that one the nearest and dearest to him whose 
loss we have so many reasons to deplore; but there are in- 
stances in history, rare as beautiful, in which it seems that a 
whole people may be as one family. It is the domestic aspect 
of our loss which touches us most deeply ; and the QurEn’s 
letters, in their simple eloquence, are almost family communi- 
cations to every English home. We are proud of our QuEEN 
because she is proud of us, and our mutual pride has a common 
origin in the affectionate respect with which the nation mourns 
its departed friend. The late Prince Consort exhibited in 
a remarkable degree the highest aspect of that rarest of vir- 
tues —true friendship. He was the Friend of England. 
He was too good and great to stoop to those vulgar arts by 
which a specious popularity is cheaply won. A friend is 
one who recognises our shortcomings, is active and careful 
to mark our deficiencies, and is chary alike of praise and blame. 
Something of an austere aspect is almost inseparable from 
true friendship ; and an apparent coldness is compatible with 
— indeed is hardly separable from — the highest sympathy. 
The highest minds count the cost of being misunderstood ; 
and He who best knew human nature, being Himself its 
highest embodiment, only denounced by implication a woe 
on those of whom all men speak well. 

Bystanders, perhaps, see these things with a more acute 
eye than those who are personally interested. In a family, 
it is often the stranger that detects whose is that subtle in- 
fluence, whose that silent persuasiveness of character, whose 
that unobtrusive power, which moulds and governs the whole 
domestic circle. We are thankful, for example, for that cor- 
dial recognition of the late Prince’s power for good which 
was tendered on Saturday last by more than one of the 
speakers at the WasuincTon dinner. It might be difficult 
to say when and how the Prince Consort's influence was 
exerted ; but it is always hard to analyse the greater powers. 
Nobody can define life—it is known only or chiefly in its re- 
sults. We know that our Court has been a model Court—we 
know how it has told on others by a merely moral force. We 
have, as far as the SOVEREIGN is concerned, a retrospect in 
which there is not a single cloud. Not a single transaction 
on which intrigue can be charged, not a domestic blun- 
der in the long conflict of political parties, can be 
imputed to the English Palace. This is all but a 
new experience in history. To King-Consorts and to Queen- 
Consorts we can— or history misleads us —trace many a pro- 
fligate war, and much of the blood and tears of humanity ; 
and it would be absurd to suppose that the last twenty- 
two years of our national and political life did not present 
many opportunities for the action of sinister influences. That 
rancour and envy cannot detect a solitary flaw in that 
perfect sacrifice of self which is the late Pruvce’s finest 
characteristic, is his highest eulogy. It was the massive 
and majestic simplicity of his conception of duty which 
made it so comparatively easy to him to be his country's 
friend. Circumstances placed him apart from ordinary 
temptations to intrigue; but it was the Prince’s own 
sense which enabled him to make his solitariness a superior 
height. He used his place so as to become to England what 
Bacon calls a melior natura —he was almost in the place to 
us of a higher intelligence. 

Although these reflections are immediately suggested by 
the letters addressed by Her Magesty’s command to the 
Lord Mayor, they are of a general nature. What is 
especially to be remarked in those touching and true- 
hearted letters is the way in which the QuEEN associates 
and identifies herself in this, as in all other things, with her 
people. With that greediness of affection which can never 
be satisfied without some share in even the regard and love 
which others bestow on a common object, she challenges her 
place among those who testify to their sense of their Prince’s 
worth. ‘The wife cannot but associate herself with the 
humblest offering which is laid by stranger hands on the 
Royal tomb. A common grief compels a common mourning. 


delicacy of thought, assumed in this matter will yield con- 
solation to her own lifelong sorrows, when the hour of 
danger or of difficulty arrives, and when we may most 
keenly miss that sage counsel and that cool clear judgment, 


the memory of him we mourn will teach us— Queen and 
Prixce and people alike — to act and think as he would have 
acted and thought for us all. 


THE FRENCH DEBATES. 


HE violent debate in the French Senate must be emi- 

nently unsatisfactory to patriots who hope for a return 
of Constitutional Government. Although Frenchmen have 
not lost their gift of eloquence, those who are most highly 
placed among them seem not to have attained the instinct of 
Parliamentary discussion. The impatience of the audience 
echoes and promotes the intemperance of orators, and the 
incomprehensible propensity of the nation to accept official 
interference allows presiding officers to reprove the supposed 
excesses of debate, in the tone of schoolmasters repressing 
insubordination. Perhaps habit and experience may correct 
the superficial eccentricities which impair the dignity of 
French assemblies; but the real impediment to serious and’ 
profitable discussion consists in the character, or rather in 
the political condition, of society as it exists under the second 
Empire. Declamations on first principles, however eloquent 
and ingenious, have no practical bearing on the conduct of 
affairs. It is impossible to argue to any purpose, in public 
or in private, when nothing is taken for granted. Order, 
liberty, religion, the principles of 1789, are the proper 
themes of essayists or of juvenile rhetoricians, and not of 
responsible statesmen. The great majority of the Senate is 
opposed to democracy, and many of its members would, on a 
convenient opportunity, display their hostility to the reigning 
dynasty. A portion of the number probably retains some regard 
for constitutional liberty, but the upper class of Frenchmen 
includes almost all political improvements in its antipathy 
to revolution. ‘The liberation of Italy has excited more in- 
dignation than the suppression of freedom in France, and 
M. Pierrt was fully justified in his assertion that the Vol- 
tairian leaders have specially undertaken the patronage of 
the Church and the Pupe. The adversaries of the Govern- 
ment denounce, not its encroachments on the rights of sub- 
jects, but its neglect to use its power for the benefit of the 
clerical faction; yet it is a strange ground of attack on a system 
which is at the same time absolute and popular, that it is 
not despotic enough. The Jacobites of WALPOLE’s time kept 
their disaffection in the background, while they abused the 
Minister of the Hanoverian dynasty for his alleged viola- 
tions of the Constitution. The Marquis of La RocursacquE- 
LEIN founds his objections to the Imperial law of the press 
on the toleration which has been extended to the liberal and 
anti-clerical papers. It was his real purpose to insinuate 
that the Government was responsible for the anti-papal policy 
which journalists have been allowed to advocate without 
official interference ; and his implied argument is perfectly 
well-founded, although it may be true that no paper receives @ 
direct subvention. The Constitutionnel and the Patrie 
would be as orthodox as the Monde if the Emperor had 
thought fit to identify himself with the cause of the Porr ; 
yet it is scarcely adroit to attack the Government on the 
ground of its administrative moderation. 

M. ve La Rocuesacguetrin expressed the opinions 
which command favour in the Senate. Prince Narotron 
committed a graver error in addressing an audience out of 
doors, to the utter destruction of his legitimate influence 
among his colleagues. On the practical question, as far as 
any such matter was in debats, the Prince defended 
the cause of reason and justice; but the expediency of 
respecting Italian unity, and of abandoning the usurped 
possession of Rome, by no means depends on question- 
able theories and offensive clap-trap about the connec- 
tion of Imperialism with democracy. ‘The Senate 
was justly indignant at the sympathetic quotation of the 
clamours of 1815 against nobles, emigrants, and traitors. 
The substitution of prétres for traitres in the ear of the 
audience was the more natural because priests may properly 
be classed with ®obles, while treason is a colourless and 
general imputation. Notwithstanding the contradictions of 
some eye-witnesses who happen to have seats in the Senate, 
it is certain that that part of the population which welcomed 
Napoeon’s return from Elba was bitterly and loudly hos- 
tile to priests as well as to nobles and emigrants. NaPoLEoN 
himself, though he might at other times prefer aristocrats to 
republicans, justified his overthrow of the Bourson Monar- 
chy by repeated appeals to the popular dread of the emigration 
and of its maxims, As there are at present neither emi- 
grants, nor hostile nobles, nor even traitors to guard against, 
a revival of democratic passions is justly liable to censure. A 
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discourse which is virtually an appeal from the Senate to the 

pulace is still more unworthy of a wisely liberal politician. 
The cause of freedom can only be promoted by increasing 
the influence of the Legislative assemblies in the State, 
and yet Prince NaPoLeon contrasts the reactionary tenden- 
cies of the Senate with the democratic leanings of the 
Emperor. The close alliance of the multitude with a mili- 
tary chief has been in all ages the base and the security 
of despotism. If the defender of the present system recom- 
mends the concession of further liberty to the press, he 
avows the belief that the Government would obtain even 
additional support if the journals were no longer subjected 
to official control. 

Nothing could be feebler than the attempt to prove that a 
crown descending from father to son was, in some myste- 
rious sense, independent of the principle of inheritance. It 
is true that the Boursons claimed to reign by divine right, 
while the Bonapartes nominally affect an additional 
sanction from the will of the people. In both cases, the 
heir ascends the throne, if he ascends it at all, be- 
cause there is no one able or no one willing to dis- 
pute his claim by force. It is not intended that even 
the form of universal suffrage shall be repeated at the 
next devolution of the Imperial Crown. If the Minis- 
ters and Marshals are faithful to their engagements, 
the new Emperor will be proclaimed without a moment's 
delay, and, in the improbable contingency of any opposition, 
the malcontents will assuredly be shot down in the streets. 
Prince NapoLeon, as a man of sense and intellect, ought 
not to have condescended to the sophistical argument which 
was derived from the words used by the founder of the 
dynasty at his coronation. The spirit of Naporron will, 
it seems, no longer hover over his posterity to bless it, if 
his descendants cease to deserve the love and confidence of 
the great nation. Probably the spirit of Sr. Lovrs or of 
Henry IV. took little delight in watching over Louis XV. 
at the time when Madame pu Barri by no means secured 
for her lover the esteem or confidence of France. Never- 
theless, divine right lasted as long as it could, and the Elect 
of the millions will in like manner dispense at his pleasure 
with the ancestral blessing. 

It is true that Imperialism and democracy are closely 
allied both by natural sympathy and by necessary anta- 
gonism. The levelling spirit of the community, even more 
than universal suffrage, favours an authority which will 
suppress all superiority of rank or of intellect. On the other 
side, the friends of order wish for a vigorous Executive to sup- 
press the anarchic propensities of the lower classes. All ex- 
perience shows that freedom means government by a minority 
which fairly represents the wishes of the entire nation while 
it follows its own deliberate judgment. In France, as in 
almost all other countries, the rightful rulers of the State 
are crushed between the upper and nether millstones of 
despotism and democracy. The French Government de- 
serves credit for its moderation in the exercise of its powers, 
but its fundamental principle is explained by Prince 
NapoLeon with equal accuracy and indiscretion. M. 
Barocue and M. Buiacir did their utmost to recall the 
Senate from the exciting digressions of M. pe 1a Rocue- 
JACQUELEIN and of the Republican Prince. ‘Their speeches 
are constructed on the true Parliamentary model, and they 
are laudably exempt from reference to abstract theories or 
phrases. Even the singular contrivance which excludes the 
acting Ministers from a participation in debates is an im- 
provement on the American plan of composing an assembly 
exclusively of irresponsible members. The Ministers with- 
out portfolios have many advantages over’the more am- 
bitious orators of the Senate. It is their interest as well as 
their duty to quiet animosities, to repress excitement, and 
especially to prevent any hostile demonstrations against 
the Government. Above all, their presence adds to the 
importance of the assemblies which it is their business to 
guide, because their language is supposed to express the 
intentions of the Chief of the State. 

There are some indications that the Efirrror himself is 
becoming jealous of the progress of Parliamentary indepen- 
dence. His letter to General Montavpan is either an 
unusual indiscretion, or a menace to the Legislative Body. 
Napo.eon Lil. has seldom made so unwise an assertion as 
in his declaration that only degenerate nations haggle about 
rewurds tor military services. According to ancient his- 
toriaas, public gratitude varicd in Greece and in Rome 
_according toa precisely opposite law. The great exploits 
-ot the chief nutional heroes seldom met with any substantial 
Tecognition, while, in later and corrupted times, weakness 


and adulation took the form of lavish public generosity. The 
tone, however, which is adopted with reference to the nominal 
representatives of the people, is more important than the 
justice or fallacy of an offhand aphorism. ‘The Emperor 
would never think of declaring that France had degenerated, 
and therefore it may be argued that the Legislative Body, 
in his estimation, fails to represent the wishes or character 
of the nation. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY BOB ACRES. 


ia any one has grounds for a suspicion that his valour is 

not appreciated by his friends and the public as it 

ought to be, there is no cheaper way of advertising it than 

to send somebody achallenge. If there were the remotest 

danger that a challenge would be really followed by a duel, 

the class of persons whose courage requires advertising would 

not be very forward to employ this expedient for making it 

known. But duelling is so obsolete that the experiment is 

perfectly safe. The most nervous invalids may confidently 

venture,” as the advertisers of quiet donkeys at a watering- 

place phrase it. A manruns no more danger of a bullet by 

“demanding the satisfaction of a gentleman” than he runs 

the danger of hot ploughshares by challenging the ordeal 

by fire. The thing has become as ridiculous as the man in 

armour in the Lord Mayor’s show. It disappeared for ever 

amid inextinguishable laughter on the occasion of the exploits« 
of the linendraper in Tottenham Court Road. Duels will not 

be fought now, for the obvious reason that the pressure of 

public opinion, by the strength of which the practice existed, 

is now turned the other way. The only motive that used to 

induce men to risk their lives now urges them to avoid the 

risk. Mankind may be divided into those who fear bullets 

more than ridicule, and those who fear ridicule more than 

bullets; but to whichever section a man may belong, he 

will be equally solicitous to decline a duel. No one, there- 

fore, who thinks that his reputation requires airing, need 
be in the least degree anxious as to the results of sending a 
cartel. But if he be of a very nervous temperament, and 
feels that his courage is oozing out of the palms of his 
hands, he can make assurance doubly sure by sending his 
challenge to an official personage. ‘The decencies of office, 

added to the fear of being laughed at, will restrain the 
most fire-eating Minister from bringing such a provocation 
to any practical issue. 

It must be admitted that The O’Donocuve has chosen his 
course with admirable judgment. The representatives of Irish 
nationality have many great qualities as popular leaders. They 
are unabashed by ridicule, and wholly undismayed by adverse 
facts. They do not mind working in a hopeless minority, 
or proposing to their hearers as objects of effort enterprises 
that are as hopeful as the restoration of the Roman Empire. 
They exhibit a suppleness and elasticity of conscience under 
the shackles of Saxon oaths that can only have been attained 
by a long and persevering practice in the art of safe dis- 
loyalty. But there is one speck in their scutcheon — one 
joint in their harness. The followers in a nationality cru- 
sade are generally very tolerant as to the characters of their 
leaders ; but the one qualification upon which they do insist 
is personal courage. And, unluckily, personal courage is just 
the weak point of the Irish demagogues. The far-famed 
cabbage-garden, the surrender of Castel-Fidardo, and Mr. 
MEaAGHER’s achievements in Van Diemen’s Land and at Bull’s 
Run, have left a cloud upon their reputation which it is of 
the last importance to them as a matter of policy to rub 
off. By the help of Sir Rosert Pzex’s imprudence, The 
O’Donocuue*has been able to take a considerable step in this 
direction. The simple Celts of Tipperary will applaud his safe 
defiance as an act of heroism; and he may contrive to 
exist upon it for the rest of his political life. It will 
support his limited popularity in a condition of sufficient 
vitality to enable him to keep his name pretty constantly 
before the world; and when his useful career has closed, 
his bones may perhaps even attain the honour of being 
accompanied by ten thousand ragamuffins to the grave. 

Whether or not he succeeds in perpetuating his influence 
over the finest peasantry in the world is not a matter of 
much practical importance. A great many inflated speeches, 
a slight check in the material prosperity of his country, and 
an abundance of entertaining scenes, are the only fruits 
which his frog-like imitations of O’CoNNELL are likely to 
produce. But it is of importance that such incidents as 
that of Monday night should not furnish a precedent for 
similar exhibitions of the kind. It will be a serious im- 
pediment to public business, as well as a discredit to the 
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House of Commons, if Irish members should acquire the habit 
of using the Irisn Secretary as a block for reburnishing 
their tarnished fame. Those who bear in mind the exquisite 
freedom from bashfulness that adorns the Celtic character 
will be inclined to doubt whether the House of Commons 
acted with sufficient vigour in defence of the dignity of its 
own proceedings. Matters were so arranged that, so far as 
appearances went, the advantage remained on the side of 
The O’Donocuue. The apology exacted from him was of 
the scantiest kind; and he was allowed to preface it with 
insults of a far darker hue than the phrase at which, by a 
curious inversion of grammar, the Irishmen professed to 
take offence. On no other occasion would he have had a 
chance of uttering so many personalities, or of procuring 
so large an audience to listen to them. His antagonist, on 
the other hand, who, in a mere exchange of epithets, would be 
more than a match for the Celtic chief, was reduced to silence, 
and was compelled to listen with very uncongenial meekness. 
The lesson is hardly likely to be lost upon the Irishmen. 
They will all be anxious to be sharers in the envied privilege 
of insulting the Corer Secretary at discretion, and seeing 
him forced to submit quietly to the operation. Challenging 
Sir Rosert Peet will become one of the regular forms of 
the House for securing special freedom of debate, like 
moving that the House do resolve itself into a Committee. 
As soon as the challenge has been given, and the Prive 
Minister has in due course called the attention of the 
House to the breach of its privileges, the challenging mem- 
ber will get up to apologize, and in so doing will expend 
his whole repertory of insulting sarcasms upon the CHIEF 
Secretary, amid the applause of a House delighted with the 
row, and the grim and reluctant silence of the subject of 
his attacks. This resuscitation of the defunct Donny- 
brook Fair within the walls of the palace of West- 
minster will not be a desirable reform in Parliamentary 
proceedings. ‘The truth is that the time is passed when 
these offences should be decorously blinked, or visited 
with a perfunctory censure. Thirty years ago, the pro- 
fessions of deference to the privileges of their House 
which members were wont to utter were known to be an 
empty form. Members held themselves bound by a 
supposed code of honour, which no law and no privileges 
could supersede. In acting upon these views they only 
represented the dominant sentiment of the society from 
which they were drawn. But this is so no longer. It is 
one of the happiest conquests of the civilization of our day 
that this brutalizing contempt for human life has passed 
away. The whole system, with all its cold-blooded jargon 
and ferocious punctilio, has gone the way of the bloody penal 
code and the cruel sports which our forefathers cherished 
so fondly. The whole sentiment of society has undergone 
an absolute revolution. A jury would hardly be found now 
to withhold the verdict of wilful murder in the case of a 
man who should commit homicide upon another for the pur- 
pose of giving him “gentlemanly satisfaction.” The change 
has even reached the military authorities of the Horse 
Guards, the penetration of whose pipe-clayed intellects is 
usually one of the last achievements of common sense. 
Surely it does not become the House of Commons to 
lag behind when the Horse Guards have gone before. 
They are no true representatives of the people if they 
treat even a proposal to revert to this atrocious prac- 
tice as the subject for only a formal reprimand. The 
ancient wisdom that rules in the Treasury Bench and in 
the Chair was, no doubt, formed upon, other maxims, and 
early imbued with a very different morality. But those who 
rule the House of Commons fatally misready the temper of 
their time, if they give the sanction of their approval or 
connivance even to a pretended renewal of a system which 
is now happily revolting and horrible to English feeling. 


LICENSED TO DEAL IN VOTES. 


_ rationale of our treatment of electoral corruption is 
one of those mysteries which perplex inquiry and defy 
comprehension. We threaten bribery with awfully severe 
penalties, which are never by any chance enforced, and we 
make it the subject of searching and elaborate investigations, 
conducted at an enormous cost, which regularly end in 
nothing. A bribery prosecution against individual culprits 
is safe to break down, and a Commission of inquiry into the 
corporate delinquencies of a borough is pretty certain to be 
followed, after a brief interval, by a full pardon to offenders 
who scarcely pretend to be penitent, and who are assuredly 


unreformed. Once or twice in @ quarter of a century, 
an extraordinarily gross case of wholesale and ingrained 
corruption may happen to be visited—if the peccant 
constituency is a very small one and has no friends — with 
the extreme penalty of total disfranchisement ; but such in- 
stances as those of Sudbury and St. Albans are exceptions 
whose rarity proves the rule. After taking infinite pains to 
ascertain and record the fact that a particular borough 
makes an invariable practice of selling itself to the highest 
bidder, we give it free leave and license to go to market 
again as soon as it can find a purchaser. It seems as if 
Parliament took an insane satisfaction in collecting and 
registering the evidence of a corruption which it has no 
heart to punish and which it despairs of eradicating. We 
dress our salad with all the known appliances of culinary 
art and science, and then fling it out of the window. 

There are Gloucester and Wakefield, for example, which 
have just been permitted, on the motion of an advanced 
Reformer and champion of the Ballot, to exercise anew the 
privilege which they have heretofore so scandalously abused. 
We have laboriously verified and put on record, in big blue- 
books, the fact that those boroughs are shamelessly corrupt, 
and, having done this, we start them in business again. The 
statistics of their rottenness are carefully digested, classified, 
and tabulated. There are so many voters who make a prin- 
ciple of selling their own votes, and there are so many who 
think it patriotic to buy other people’s votes. The interest- 
ing circumstance that in one of these places 28 per cent. of 
the electoral body may be set down as inveterately tainted 
is authenticated with almost wearisome precision; and in 
the other we have accurate data of the market price which 
kittens, canary birds, and hair-brushes command at the perio- 
dical visits of the Man in the Moon. Having duly noted 
down these edifying particulars, and expended an adequate 
amount of conventional indignation on the detected culprits, 
we wipe out the whole score and tell them to begin again. 
Not a man of all these hundreds of offenders is either pun- 
ished for the past, or incapacitated for future misdeeds. 
There is not the smallest pretence for thinking that those 
who sold their votes three years ago will not sell them again 
whenever they can meet with a buyer. Nothing has been 
done either to disable or to reform them. If they: have 
been frightened by the temporary suspension of their writs, 
they now see that they were unreasonably frightened. 
They are not really a pin the worse for all that Parliament 
has said and done. A contest in 1862 is just as good for 
their purposes as a contest in 1861; for if they had 
been allowed to eat their cake last year,’ they would not 
have had it to eat this year. It is as broad as it is long. 
The suspension of a writ fora definite period long enough to 
cover a general election would be a real and tangible punish- 
ment, as it would involve an appreciable pecuniary loss to 
every proprietor of a saleable vote; but it is difficult to 
imagine a more purely nominal penalty than a brief interval 
of abstinence which merely postpones, without curtailing, 
the opportunities for illicit indulgence. Should it hereafter 
appear that the elections which have taken place this week 
have been in any degree conducted on different principles 
from those which governed the choice of Gloucester and 
Wakefield in 1859, the cause must be sought, by every rule 
of logic, not in the improved morality of the constituencies, 
but in the absence of speculators prepared to invest in their 
venality, 

Perhaps the oddest thing in the Parliamentary treatment 
of corrupt boroughs is the inexplicable inconsistency with 
which writs are sternly refused at one time, and unhesitat- 
ingly granted at another time, by the same House of 
Commons and the same Government, without any inter- 
mediate change of circumstances to account for an altered 
line of proceeding. At the close of last session Gloucester 
and Wakefield applied for their writs, and their suit was 
peremptorily rejected, with every expression of virtuous 
indignation on the part of a PREMIER anxious to guard the 
purity of our electoral system. The application is renewed 
in the first month of this session, and is granted by uni- 
versal consent. It is impossible to pretend that anything 
has happened in the interval to justify or explain the 
reversal in February of a decision which was taken 
in July on the very highest grounds of Constitutional and 
moral principle. The offending constituencies are in no 
conceivable respect better now than they were then. Any 
possible deterrent or reformatory purpose which may be 
supposed to have been contemplated when the writs were 
withheld, is entirely defeated by the adoption of an i 
course circumstances essentially the same. hat 
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makes the mystery more perplexing still is, that the iden- 
tical moral sentiments which found eloquent expression in 
July from the lips of more than one Minister are empha- 
tically repeated in February, by way of preface to a diame- 
trically contrary practical conclusion. Sir Grorce Grey 
is as particular to explain now as the Premier was then, 
that the delinquent constituencies have not been properly 
punished for sins from which they are nevertheless freely 
absolved ; and he discourses on the sacred constitutional 
trust which has been shamelessly violated by venal voters 
in language which it would do one’s heart good to hear 
if there were the least chance that anything would come of 
it. He is not sure that the right thing would not be to 
strike the guilty boroughs, once for all, off the Parliamentary 
roll, and transfer their forfeited privileges to some worthier 
claimants; but, on the whole, he makes no objection to a 
leniency which he confesses to be altogether misplaced. 
Like some puzzle-headed police magistrate, he has a very 
great mind to pass a terrible sentence on an offender who 
‘has deserved the worst that the law can do against him; 
and forthwith he dismisses the lucky rogue with a friendly 
caution. It is hardly necessary to add that the Home 
‘Secrerary’s undue indulgence to the particular culprit 
actually in the dock is accompanied with threats of uncom- 
promising severity against future and hypothetical trans- 
gressors. 

It would be satisfactory to believe that some rational and 
practical mode of dealing with corrupt constituencies was 
likely to be decided upon by Parliament before another 
general election shall have yielded its periodical crop of 
public scandals. Experience does not, indeed, justify un- 
qualified confidence in penal legislation for the repression of 
a traffic in which eager buyers meet willipg sellers; yet 
something is due to decency, and a certain limited amount 
of good may be reasonably expected from any measure 
framed on intrinsically sound principles. As for penalties of 
tremendous severity against either individual or corporate 
offenders, we may as well dismiss them at once from serious 
consideration. When a virtuously indignant Minister 
threatens large and populous boroughs with possible dis- 
franchisement, we know perfectly well what will come of 
it. “Depend upon it, sir, Gop will think twice before 
“damning a man of your quality ;” and depend upon it 
Parliament will think twice before passing sentence of po- 
litical outlawry on “influential ” constituencies. One sug- 
gestion, however, has been made which seems worth notice. 
The proposal of the Select Committee on the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, that where a constituency has been found by a Royal 
Commission to be tainted with habitual and wide-spread cor- 
ruption, the House of Commons should be empowered to sus- 
pend the writ for a fixed minimum term of five years, appears 
not entirely valueless. The punishment would be definite 
and real. It would not be liable to reversal at any moment 
by a capriciously indulgent Parliamentary majority. It 
would be a disgraceful punishment, appropriate to a dis- 

raceful offence. Moreover, it would have a certain re- 
formatory efficacy, inasmuch as there would be a chance of 
vicious habits being weakened by the prolonged absence of 
opportunity and temptation. We should be glad to think 
that a proposal reasonable in itself and respectably recom- 
mended was likely to find a place among the realized legis- 
lative products of the present session; but though Sir 
Georce Grey “hopes shortly to introduce” a Bill embo- 
dying this and other suggestions of the Committee, we un- 
fortunately recollect that he entertained exactly the same 
‘hope a year ago. All things considered, we feel no confi- 
dent assurance that any serious attempt will be made to 
surmount this pons asinorum between now and the next 
general election, or that we have yet seen the last of an im- 
becile trifling discreditable alike to public morality and to 
Constitutional Government. 


THE DEBATE ON THE NAVY. 


yb debate on the Navy Estimates was, as had been 

foreseen, of a much less exciting character than most 
naval discussions of late years. In claiming unbounded 
admiration for everything that the Admiralty had done or 
left undone, Lord Crarence Pacet was merely working 
off a little of the stock of popularity which has been so 
liberally accorded to his department for its unwonted 
energy on a recent occasion ; and most of those who have 
been accustomed to watch narrowly and criticize sharply 
the proceedings of the wonderful old Board, evidently 


to the Apwrratty have full swing until a more opportune 
season. Of course, it is in the highest degree illozical to 
set off a single act of efficiency against every blunder or 
omission which may be committed elsewhere; but neither 
the House of Commons nor any other assembly is under 
the dominion of pure reason, and it was a natural weakness 
to treat with indulgence a Board which had just surprised 
the world by doing its duty. 

The most laudable sentiments may perhaps be carried too 
far, and the sort of claim which was set up for the Admi- 
ralty to be relieved, on the strength of the 7rent affair, from 
all further scrutiny, would have been ludicrous if it had not 
been to some extent concurred in by the House. Without 
directly opposing the reappointment of the Committee of 
last session on Admiralty administration, the Government 
have evidently resolved to burk the investigation for 
which they professed to be so anxious when it could be 
used as a means of defeating measures of a more strin- 
gent kind. It is quite possible that these tactics may suc- 
ceed (as Admiralty tactics generally do) ; for the Committee 
itself was so one-sided an affair that the advocates of 
inquiry are aimost as ready to throw it over in disgust as 
the Government themselves can be to get rid of it. Yet 
we think it would be a mistake on the part of naval reformers 
to give up the game so soon. Even a Committee packed 
with officials is better than none, and it would be most 
unfortunate if the evidence were closed just when the 
case in favour of the Admiralty has been concluded, 
However little he might like his jury, no advocate with a 
good cause would throw up his brief after the evidence of his 
adversary alone had been heard. And this is very much the 
position in which the Admiralty inquiry rests. With very 
few exceptions, the witnesses whose evidence has been 
printed are all, officially or otherwise, enlisted on the Go- 
vernment side; and it was, we suppose we must say, a sin- 
gular piece of good fortune which brought the long vacation 
to the relief of the accused department just when its diffi- 
culties were about to begin. But the Admiralty is always 
lucky, and it seems likely to bear its charmed life yet a 
little longer. 

In spite of apparent defeats, naval reformers have much 
on which to congratulate themselves. It is true, the heart 
of the evil has not been reached ; but let any one compare 
the action of the Board while under the stimulus of incessant 
criticism with its native torpor when left to itself, and he 
will see no reason to regard the pressure which has been 
applied as entirely wasted. What the country requires, and 
has a right to require, is a self-acting department for the 
management of the Navy; and though it has not yet secured 
that great desideratum, it has a Board which is not ime 
movable when adequate force is applied from without. It is 
remarkable that the Admiralty never originates anything 
useful, and all the improvements of which Lord CLarence 
PaGet boasted have been forced upon it by unofficial critics, 
Still, they are real improvements; and though they afford 
not the slightest ground for placing confidence in the Board 
if ever public vigilance should slacken, they are not the less, 
as far as they go, so much clear gain to the country beyond 
what it could have reckoned on if it had quietly trusted to 
official zeal and judgment. 

How to man the fleet has been till now the greatest of alt 
naval difficulties; and though the problem may not yet be fully 
solved, the statement made by Lord CLarRence Pacer is a far 
more satisfactory one than any of his predecessors have ever 
been able to present. Including Marines, there are 54,000 
men afloat. ‘These may be reinforced at any moment by more 
than 23,000 @men and boys, comprising about 10,000 
Marines, nearly as many seamen, and 3000 or 4000 able- 
bodied pensioners. Behind all these come the 10,000 
Naval Volunteers—every one a picked man, and the whole 
body animated with a patriotic zeal for which they scarcely 
had credit until there seemed a chance of a brush with an 
enemy. As a last resource, there remain 8000 Coast Volun- 
teers, who would probably be of some service in manning 
gunboats and the like, notwithstanding the conditions of 
their service, which render them useless for general pur- 
poses of defence or attack. Nor should it be forgotten that 
a valuable accession of strength has been secured by the cn- 
rolment of the cream of the officers of the merchant service 
among the Naval Volunteers, and that there appears to be @ 
fair probability that the full muster-roll of the Reserve 
will be made up in the course of a few years. This is ouly 
one of many reforms which have been forced upon thy .Aid- 
miralty, and the credit of it is almost exclusively due to the 
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The results which have been achieved in the ship-building 
department are almost equally satisfactory and equally inde- 
pendent of any merit of the Board. The history of the suc- 
cessful experiments which have been made with armour-plated 
ships is too well known to need repetition. It was in spite of 
the most unaccountable indifference and repugnance on the 
part of the Board that the first of our ironsides was laid 
down, solely in consequence of the pressure brought to bear 
upon the Admiralty when it was known that France was 
rapidly creating a fleet with which none of our vessels were 
fit to cope. Whether the Warrior did or did not labour 
severely on her recent cruise is a matter which we may 
leave Lord Crarence Pacet and his opponents to settle 
among themselves; but it is at any rate a great triumph to 
have in the English navy a ship at once the fastest and the 
most formidable in the world, nearly, if not quite, proof 
against shot of ordinary weight, and capable of weathering 
without injury one of the most tremendous gales which have 
ever been experienced in the Bay of Biscay. Future ships 
may, and we hope will, be improvements on the first model, 
but enough has been done to prove the feasibility of the 
plan which the Admiralty persisted in rejecting until public 
opinion compelled it to move in the right direction. 

In some of the changes which Lord Ciarence Pacet 
brought before the notice of the House, the Board of 
Admiralty, it is true, may claim the credit of having acted 
on its own inspiration. ‘The most important of these is the 
late reduction of the armament and the complement of 
many of our finest ships. Knowing as they did the mischief 
which had been done by a similar stroke of policy many 
years ago, it was not surprising that the most experienced 
officers in and out of Parliament should have protested 
against its repetition. ‘The explanation offered was almost 
puerile. ‘The guns, we are told, are removed because they 
are heavy, and the crews are reduced because they will be 
more comfortable when they are less crowded. If men-of- 
war were built for no other purpose than to sail, it might be a 
good reason for reducing their armament, or taking it away 
altogether, to say that they will sail better and strain less 
if they are relieved of the weight which they now have to 
carry. But the primary purpose of a man-of-war is to 
fight, and if the new ships of which we have been so 
proud are compelled to reduce their guns from g1 to 
71 in the case of liners, and from 51 to 35 in the case 
of frigates, all that can be said is that they are unfor- 
tunate failures. No such necessity was really made out, 
or even alleged, and the new regulation can only be 
regarded as one of those pieces of unthrifty economy for 
which the Board has always been famous. ‘The excuse for 
the reduction of the crews is even more idle. It is said 
that the men are unhealthy from overcrowding, but the real 
truth was allowed to escape in the promise that improved 
means of ventilation should be introduced between decks. 
This is the real and sufficient remedy, and the Admiralty 
may be sure that they will not enlist the sailors’ feelings on 
their side by offering them, at the same time, more room to 
breathe and more work to do. The one set-off in the sailor’s 
mind against the drill and discipline of a man-of-war is the 
abundauce of hands; and if they are expected to go to sea 
with a short crew, they might as well remain in the 
merchant service, where, if fewer hands are employed, very 
much less is exacted from them. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory of all the facts mentioned by Lord Clarence PaGet 
is the steady reduction in the number of deserters; and it 
would be a grievous mistake to disturb the contentment 
which is being restored to the navy by a change which will 
at the same time diminish the elliciency of the fleet, and 
burden the seamen with more than their accustomed share 
of duty, 


PARISH TROUBLES. 

| hg a very large proportion of English parishes there is a per- 
petual state of hot water. It seldom rises to boiling heat and 
‘ends in open explosion. It is only a gentle simmering heat, and 
peace and decorum are on the whole preserved. But still there are 
constant passages of arms. The clergyman and his favourite 
friends, the most active ladies and their triends, the busy men and 
their triends, all have their views, persuasions, and traditionary rights, 
and it is scarcely possible that all should be harmony where there 
are so many interests to be respected, and so many different cha- 
facters to be brought into play. In many parishes there is no open 
rupture, but there is always some question arising on which people 
differ. There is something wrong in the school, or there is something 
wrong in the decoration of the church, or some wrong hymn buok 
is chosen, or the organ won't grind in the orthodox way. Any of 
these grievances is quite sufficient to start a parish war, and to call 


out the finest feelings of parochial bitterness. The number of 
pane in which this happens must not, indeed, be exaggerated. 
n many parishes there are no wars or commotions at all. A large 
portion of English parishes are purely agricultural, and in a very 
considerable fraction of agricultural parishes there is no squire. 
There are a few farmers who rule with a rod of iron a stationary 
population of labouring poor. The o_o is accepted as part 
of the proper furniture and belongings of the village, and there his 
office ends. He cannot quarrel on small points, because there is no 
one to quarrel with him. If he gives offence, it must be on some 
grave matter, such as an attempt to protect the poor against their 
employers. But if he is a quiet man, and does not interfere in the 
business of his neighbours, he is left entirely to his own devices, and 
a parish trouble need not occur once in a quarter of a century. 
In many other parishes again, as in large towns and at some water- 
ing-places, the clergyman anc his congregation make up a little 
clique who have everything their own way, and expend their fund 
of quarrelling power, not in internal dissensions, but in denounci 
the external world, that will not go to the same meetings and 
the same tracts and newspapers that theydo. Even, however, after 
these deductions are made, there is a handsome residue of parishes 
where there are enough people on an equality to have independent 
opinions on parish matters, and who very properly try to establish the 
views which they wish to see prevail. It must be owned that the trou- 
bles that thus arise are some of the greatest of the minor nuisances 
of life. It is a terrible bore to have to listen to the complaints and 
cases of the disputants, and it is even worse to be forced by cir- 
cumstances into taking an active part in the squabble. Standing 
aloof, however, is ofien impossible, and is at best ineffectual. 
The troubles must have their course, and we may as well look them 
in the face, and do our best to overcome them. 

If these parochial dissensions turned only on matters of opinion, 
there would be nothing to be done. Nobody in parishes cares any- 
thing for arguments. The less said, the better generally are the 
chances of peace. But in parishes there is a great amount of ne- 
cessary business to be got through. There must be a schoolmaster 
if the poor are to be taught at all, and he must be appointed and 
kept under inspection. The local charities must be managed in 
detail. There must be some tunes played on some musical instru- 
ment in church, and the church must be decorated, even although 
with nothing more than a few branches of holly. And it is generally 
these occasions of business that kcep up the parochial agitation, 
The secret of parish troubles is that business has to be done by 
unbusinesslike people. The principal person to act must be the 
clergyman, and clergymen are notoriously deficient in businesslike 
habits. This is not to be wondered at. The very choice of their 
profession has very likely sprung from an early feeling of dislike to 
business, and an inaptitude for it. The boy does not feel so active, 
or so enterprising, or so methodical as his brothers, and so he asks 
to be allowed to go on reading his books, and to end in —— a 
clergyman. Many, again, who have rather nobler motives for 
taking orders, are essentially impulsive in character. They feel 
strongly on religious points, but it is feeling withoat reflection. 
They gratify their desire for jumping quickly into doing good 
by entering on ministerial work, This sort of quick, impul- 
sive character is eminently unbusinesslike. It sees parochial 
questions very strongly, so fur as they touch on favourite 
opinions or personal authority, but it abhors the patient continuous 
elaboration of details. The clergyman is also, for the most part, 
without any practice in parish matters when he comes first to deal 
with them. As a curate, he has occupied too subordinate a place 
to have had responsibility or power. He has not been much more 
than a male young lady of good intentions. But an incumbent, 
directly he enters on his incumbency, has to settle practically a 
great variety of questions in a place that is strange to him. He 
suffers under his inexperience, and he suffers under the temptation 
to dogmatise and lay down the law, which is the common refuge 
of an unbusinesslike person, and which is peculiarly attractive to 
a man who feels that an official authority and prestige is the best 
bulwark between himself and an utter break-down. He therefore 
commits himself by random decisions, and if he is attacked, may 
very probably only persevere more and more in his own course. 
This gives rise to dissensions and angry feeling, and a fine crop of 
parish troubles is sown and reaped. 

Even if things go on pretty smoothly, he finds that he must 
look for his chief supporters and coadjutors to women, In most 
parishes the ladies are exceedingly glad to make themselves useful, 
and to take a part in the clergyman’s work. It satisfies their con- 
sciences, finds them a harmless vent for the exuberant activity of 
youth, and gives them a little importance and a right to attend public 
gatherings in a semi-official capacity. But in one point the clergy- 
man usually finds that his helpers cannot help him. They have 
no more turn for business than he has, and no more practice in it. 
Like him, they have been accustomed to rely on others for the 
administration of the larger concerns of life, and, like him, they 
suffer under the consequent fear that everybody is going to cheat 
them. They also, like him, are indifferent to the value of time; 
and for the same reason. They only wish to be doing good, and 
therefore it is a matter of indifference how the time spent in 
doing good is spent. A clergyman will often take an hour to 
explain a point that a layman could explain in five minutes, and the 
simple reason is, that it is no object to the clergyman to get to the 
end of his explanation. He is doing his work all the tune he is 
explaining, and this contents him. Women, however, have some 
goud business qualities, which ought to be taken into consideration, 
They are generally honest, and cautious, and accurate in woney 
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matters, and like keeping accounts. They thus act as a check upon 
the clergyman in a most useful way in small matters. They make 
him do his little sums, and they make him do them right. But then 
they introduce a set of complications into parish disputes which are 
purely their own. Practically, almost all incumbents are married, 
and if there is a clergyman there is also a clergyman’s wife. The 
ladies could stand being under a man, but in parish matters they are 
not only under a man but under a lady also. There are thus com- 
bustible materials always at hand for a good, polite, bitter, stand-up 
faction fight of women; and if the quarrel is made on religious 
grounds, there is no knowing when or where it will end. 

We must, however, observe that the spectator of parish troubles 
can find some grains of consolation in what he sees. In the first 
place, all this lively feeling shows that people are alive. It shows 
that at any rate all differences are not hushed in a common atmo- 

here of dulness, and that disputes are not avoided simply by the 
clergyman and his parishioners tacitly agreeing never to enter on any 
religious topic that can interest, or please, or agitate any one. It 
is also much better that there should be a little commotion arising 
from honest differences than that all should be harmony because 
the clergyman is idolised, and his admirers have agreed that their 
pet shall be humoured in everything. In the first place, such a 
state of things is morally bad and intellectually deplorable. There 
is an end of all liberty of judgment when society insists that a 
favourite preacher should be listened to as if he were reading his 
sermon off palm-leaves brought by an angel. And in the next 
place, there is no hope in such a society of escaping clerical “ shop,” 
whereas, in parishes where there is a little diversity of opinion, 
the subjects of difference are often avoided in conversation for the 
sake of politeness and peace. It ought also to be seriously con- 
sidered that, when we say clergymen are unbusinesslike, this trait 
of character is often the direct result of qualities that we most wish 
to see a clergyman possess. To be businesslike is very frequently 
to be unscrupulous. It is not that the man of business thrusts 
aside scruples which he feels ought to prevail, but he does not 
allow scruples to grow up more plentifully than is absolutely neces- 
sary. To know how or when to accept compromises is one of the 
most necessary arts of business; but compromises are frequently, if 
not always, the fruit of a doubt whether the thing compromised is 
of overwhelming importance. It is very worldly wise to feel and 
express this doubt about many things, but a clergyman seems bound 
more than any other man to stand up for the paramount importance 
of the things he contends for, and we may perhaps sometimes par- 
don an obstinacy that is eminently unbusinesslike, in consideration 
of the good lesson that it reads us of adhering firmly to opinions 
on — subjects. 

he troubles that agitate so many parishes, and the characters who 
originate and take part in them, explain to us why a particular 
kind of clergyman is so much valued and respected, and so assidu- 
ously promoted far beyond what his merits seem at first to justify. 
A clergyman who is a man of business is at a great premium. it 
saves so very much trouble to everyone, and especially to rich and idle 
men, when there are no interruptions to parochial harmony, because 
the clergyman deals with his work in a workmanlike way. The 
opinions of one man are apt to appear to those who can settle social 
rank pretty nearly as good as those of another. We cannot expect 
ordinary clergymen to be philosophers or theologians; and if they 
are not, their opinions on philosophy and theology are chiefly im- 
portant to themselves. But the way in which they hold their 
opinions, the degree of tact and delicacy with which they announce 
them, and the allowance they make for other —_ are of the 
greatest daily consequence to those who live in the same neigh- 
bourhood. The relations of life between the rich and the poor, and 
between the different families of a parish, are greatly simplified if 
there is always at hand a man who is exact in accounts, ready 
with the right word, patient in routine work, foreseeing as to the 
tastes and wishes of others, and punctual as a clock. No wonder 
such a man is promoted. He may not be learned, or may not 
have anything new to say, or may not preach in the language of a 
party, but he saves a great deal of annoyance and renders a great 
deal of assistance to the class of persons whose recommendation 
secures the prizes of life. Tact at first sight seems rather a poor 
recommendation for a Christian bishop; but when we come to 
examine into the matter, we often find that tact in the bishop 
means peace in the diocese; and an industrious, respectable peace- 
maker is reasonably thought worth having at almost any price. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE SWISS LAKES. 


jt is rather strange that the surprising archeological dis- 
coveries made of late years in the Swiss Lakes should be 
all bat unknown in this country. The marvels of tropical 
Africa would appear to be more familiar to us than the won- 
ders of the Lakes of Zurich and Constance; and people who 
are positively excited on the question of the exact relation- 
ship of the gorilla to the human race seem ignorant or care- 
less of the fact that more evidence has been collected in the 
centre of Europe, during the last nine or ten years, respecting the 
most ancient condition of mankind than was ever suspected to 
exist or dreamed of before. The peculiar isolation of Switzerland 
has, perhaps, a great deal to do with the singular want of curiosity 
on the subject that prevails throughout Europe. The Swiss them- 
selves are loud in their complaints that, while their country is 


yearly traversed from end to end by foreigners, and while not even 


the ice and snow on their mountain-peaks are left unexplored, 
their literature, their political state, and their social condition 
create less interest than those of the smallest German principality, 
It is at all events true that the wonderful additions to archzoloe 
gical knowledge to which we are about to call attention remain a 
secret to all but a small circle, and a paper on the subject, which 
has recently appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, probably 
gives them their first chance of European celebrity. _ A 

The peasants who dwell on the shores of the Lakes of Switzer. 
land had often stated that, at 4 short distance from the land, rows 
of stakes might be seen through the water, emerging from the 
mud of the bed. No interest was, however, attracted to this phe- 
nomenon till about eight years since. At the end of 1853, the 
waters of the Lake of Zurich sank considerably, and the thrift 
proprietors of land on the bank proceeded at once to add to their 
estates the portion of the lake-bed left bare, by constructing per- 
manent dykes against the return of the water. While these works 
were being carried on, a row, or rather a system, of stakes was 
discovered at some little depth below the surface. Excavations 
were begun at this spot, and the result was to disinter a great 
variety of objects which proved that a large number of human 
beings had once had their dwellings supported over the water by 
the stakes. Curiosity having been once aroused, researches were 
prosecuted not only at Obemeilen, where the first discovery was 
made, but all over Switzerland. It was gradually established that 
the mud near the shore of almost every single Swiss lake supplied 
similar evidence. At some primeval period a population of very 
considerable density was shown to have lived in huts constructed 
on stages which rested on wooden supports driven into the bed, just 


as the Malays in Borneo and the Siamese at Bangkok may be seen | 


living to this day. A wonderful number of articles pertaining to the 
daily life of these forgotten races have been brought to light. In 
some places, the materials of the dwellings have been preserved in 
the mud—the floor of hardened earth and the twisted branches and 
bark which formed the walls. Arms have been discovered in 
great quantities, tools from saws in flint to needles in bone, orna- 
ments, children’s toys, the remains of stored-up fruits of various 
kinds—nay even a cellar or receptacle full of corn, and a loaf of bread 
composed of bruised grain, and preserved by carbonization. By 
the side of these relics are found the bones of the animals whom 
they slew in the chase, many belonging to species extinct before 
the rise of history or barely mentioned in it. The urus, the 
bison, the elk, and the beaver, furnished them with food and 
with the materials for some of their most ingeniously constructed 
utensils. So plentiful and perfect are the remains found in the 
Lakes that much more has been learned concerning the daily life 
and manners of men whose existence was not suspected ten years 
ago, than is known of races which have left a famous name 
in history or tradition. 

It is no doubt startling at first sight that these archeological 
treasures should have been preserved in water rather than on 
land. But, now that the mud has given up its contents, it is not 
difficult for us to understand the service ithas rendered. The truth 
is that the causes which help to conceal from us the monuments 
of our predecessors operate with far greater energy on land than 
in water such as fills the Swiss Lakes. The reason why the relics 
of former generations are comparatively scarce is not that they are 
destroyed so much as that they are buried. Rubbish and dust are, 
in short, the great obscurers of the past. When successive genera- 
tions continue to inhabit the same spot, each buries not only 
the bodies but the whole life of its predecessors. Rome is built 
on countless strata composed of former cities, and not a few 
destroyed Londons support the London of the present moment. 
Even when a town or village is once for all deserted, the process 
of destruction is rapid. Rain and wind level the walls, dust is 
whirled into the hollows, buildings melt together, and nothing but 
a protuberance on the plain remains to mark the site of a Baby- 
lon or a Nineveh. If, then, this is the fate of cities built in stone 
or brick, it ceases to be wonderful that monuments of the older 
races who made their dwellings of wood, or, still earlier, of wattled 
branches, should have altogether disappeared on land. The in- 
terest of the Swiss discoveries arises from the mitigation, in this 
particular instance, of the destroying forces. The materials and 
contents of the huts doubtless sank into the lake from the piles on 
which they rested, and lay on the bottom in an undistinguishable 
heap. The belief, indeed, of the Swiss antiquaries is that they 
were violently destroyed at various epochs. But the water into 
which they fell was still and calm. It did not wash them away, 
but year after year deposited over them a coat of mud, infinitely 
thinner and softer than the layers of rubbish which cover the me- 
morials of a later time. The bed of each of these Lakes is known, 
in fact, from independent observations to be slowly rising ; and, 
since the recent discoveries, attempts have been made to calculate 
the rate of its elevation, so as to derive approximately the age of 
the remains from the depth at which they are found. Some 
fragments of a Roman construction in the lake at Yverdun, of 
which the date is known, have supplied the basis of a calculation 
which has carried back the existence of the most ancient inhabitants 
of Switzerland to fifteen centuries at the least before the Christian 


era. 

The Swiss antiquaries would not be men of their day if they had 
not constructed a minute and detailed history of the race they 
have unburied. Their pursuits, their religions, and their revolutions 
are boldly described by their discoverers. rer inquirers will 
limit considerably the number of inferences which may be drawn 
from the remains. These extinct populations may be believed to 
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have been partly agricultural, but their chief subsistence was de- 
rived no doubt from hunting. They had some regular industrial 
rsuits, for fragments of rude pottery have been found on several 
sites. That they were engaged in perpetual war is tolerably 
certain from the quantity of weapons found, and from the = 
circumstance of their securing themselves from surprise by build- 
ing their villages on piles in the water. Certain of the monuments 
seem to have had a religious character, and to betoken some kind 
of religious belief. As to their history, the only evidence for 
creating it is identical with that which enables us to infer a certain 
progress among all the primeval races of Europe. Among the 
extinct populations of Switzerland, as in those of other parts of 
Europe, there was an age of flint, an age of bronze, and an age of 
iron. In certain villages, situated chiefly in Eastern Switzerland, 
all the utensils are of flint, fashioned by observing the natural 
cleavage, and the wood used bears the marks of the rude tools 
which had been long and painfully employed in cutting it. Other 
sites contain articles of bronze, and the pottery here found is less 
rude than that discovered among the population of the age of flint; 
it even presents some traces of a rough ornamentation. The 
lentifulness of bronze at such a time and in this part of Europe 
1s not a littie curious. Both the tin and the copper which compose 
it must have been brought from a great distance, and their presence 
singularly confirms Sir G. C. Lewis's theory of the antiquity of the 
overland trade from Britain through Gaul, more particularly as 
ornaments of coral and amber are found in villages of the same 
apparent age. ‘The last of the eras indicated is that of iron. 
Ancient tools and other articles of iron are abundant in Western 
Switzerland, and exactly resemble those found in Gaul. 

There is a fair probability that the three ages succeeded each 
other in the order in which they are usually placed. It is likely 
that human skill was first exercised on stone, and more than pro- 
bable that the metals earliest used were copper and tin, both of 
which are distinguished for the ease with which they are obtained, 
particularly until the surface supply is exhausted. The difficulty 
arising from the fact of their being found in very few localities is 
diminished when the antiquity of the trade in them is assumed on 
independent grounds. ‘The uses of iron, the most widely diffused 
but the hardest to work of the metals, might be expected to be 
last of all discovered by mankind. The heroes of Homer, for in- 
stance, lived chiefly in the age of bronze, but had hardly entered 
on that of iron. Whether, so far as the Swiss races are concerned, 
the three eras succeeded each other abruptly, or melted gradually 
into one another, is 2 question which there is little or no evidence 
todecide. The antiquaries of Switzerland insist that they can trace 
two great revolutions. ‘The men of bronze suddenly invaded the 
country and extirpated the men of flint, to be afterwards ia their 
turn extinguished by the men of iron. No doubt most of the 
villages were violently destroyed when they ceased to be in- 
habited, but why attribute to enemies with iron weapons what 
may quite as well have been done by foes armed with flint? In 
justice, however, to the Swiss theory, it must be added that the 
men of iron appear from their instruments to have been a Celtic 
race from Gaul, and from the size of their ornaments to have 

essed larger and stronger frames than the earlier populations. 
Ce Helvetians of history are known to have been a Celtic 
race, they may have been the invaders in question, who, after 
extirpating an aboriginal people, may have continued to occupy 
the country down to Roman times, 


CONTEMPT. 


fg es is a good deal in the tone and manners of our day to 

foster a habit of quiet, passive contempt. In simpler states 
of society, the man who values himself highly has little scruple in 
confessing as much. Savages have no more reticence in parading 
their good points than peacocks. We know that even the Anglo- 
Saxon, when removed from the restraints of refined cultivation, can 
expatiate on his own merits with perfectly unqualified, unblushing 
complacency. American writers themselves are the first to ac- 
knowledge this as a characteristic of their remote outlying social 
life. There, men extol themselves in all the simplicity of an 
ignorance which knows nothing higher or better, and are frankly 
astonished at their own successes. Nobody is thought the 
worse of for praising himself; and where this is the case, whether 
in England or in the backwoods, we shall not find the practice out 
of favour or out of date. But among ourselves it is out of date. A 
man cannot puff himself off with impunity — without, in fact, being 
taken for a fool; and, therefore, if he have ordinary capacity, he 
keeps within bounds. But not the less must the thought of the heart 
find some outlet. Men draw wide distinctions between pride and 
vanity, but both have at least this in common — they like to feel 
and to be acknowledged first; and both agree, not only in the 
craving for pre-eminence, but in the instinct to gain their end by 
aside wind —to boast themselves b implication, if circumstances 
will not permit the more serene incense of positive praise 
and adulation. ‘This resource evidently lies in detraction — 
not spoken, not even conscious detraction, but a process of 
disparagement, by which, without any visible, active self-exalta- 
tion, the mind may keep uppermost in its own estimation. It is 
not possible, Clarendon observes, to overvalue ourselves without 
undervaluing our neighbours— which he calls contempt. Con- 
tempt, then, in som jorm, is the necessary accompaniment of self- 
conceit. ‘This is self-evident on reflection, though not always appa- 
rent. A man may *c vain without being in manner contemptuous, 


and may indulge in a habit of general contempt towards others, when 
we do not think of him in connection with either pride or vanity. 
Nor is he necessarily vain for himself. A vicarious vanity belongs 
to all hero-worship. All people who have an idol are contemp- 
tuous ; it is, ind a necessary part of their cultus. In either 
case, a man may be very far gone in contempt without being con- 
scious of it himself, or committing any strong overt act offensive to 
the people about him; for, in its passive state, it is a mere practice 
of depreciation, and is taken for sensitiveness or a fastidious taste. 
It is only now and then that a glimpse into motives discovers to 
us how much contempt there is in the world. We may live in 
intimate relations with people and only casually discover it. We 
may be acquainted with two sets, and some chance may first make 
us aware of the contempt in which each holds the other. 
Indeed, there is this poetical justice to console the observer — 
the sentiment is seldom all on one side. We are sometimes taken 
by surprise at the amount of scorn and superciliousness which 
lurks under the most demure and seemingly unpretending exterior. 
It would not be comfortable to the most philosophical of us to 
know the tone of disparagement with which we are treated — the 
estimate at which our pretensions are rated—in certain quarters ; 
and yet, if contempt is so common a habit of thought, all must fall 
more or less under it. ‘There are natures with which we infullibly 
come in collision, so that they are driven in a certain self-defence 
to look upon our weak points, and take their stand upon them. We 
are told “ not to take heed to all words that are spoken, lest we hear 
our servant curse us.” We suspect that what is sometimes loftil 
spoken of as “withering scorn” is the “curse” here intend 
especially as it is taken for granted that we likewise oftentimes 
curse others, and few persons’ consciences can be quite clear on 
the point before us. 

There are minds, belonging to respectable good sort of people too, 
so eaten into by this exclusiveness that they do not, at the bottom 
of their hearts, attribute to nine-tenths of the people with whom 
they come in casual contact the same nature as themselves, 
the same affections and passions. It needs to be admitted to the 
honour of their friendship and esteem to possess either head or 
heart. A great deal that passes for goodness and even self-denial 
in the world has this passive form of contempt at its root. There 
is a tacit assumption that nothing good can be got out of people 
not included in a certain circle, sect, or party — that of course their 
pursuits are frivolous, their aims mean, their conversation empty, 
their interests unworthy. Under a profession of humility, there 
is the notion that in intercourse all the gain and benefit must 
necessarily be on one, that is, on their side — that tiey must impart 
all, and can hope to receive nothing good. This is the state of 
mind engendered by every form of exclusiveness, whether religious 
or social. It indefinitely restricts those natural bounds by which all 
intercourse must be ordered and limited. It is often called fastidious- 
ness, but in fact the poor have as much of it as their betters, and 
decent people contract habits of sour seclusion from the same persua- 
sion that their own company is the only safe company they can in- 
dulge in. There are people of every rank who, as a matter of course, 
have a contempt for all ple they do not know; just as the 
Dodson family despised all who were not Dodsons. They have 
fallen into a habit of regarding themselves as fountains of honour. 
To be out of their range is to be “these people” and “those people,” 
the “good folks,” the “ wiseacres,” the “gossips” of their neigh- 
bourhood. It is amazing the narrowness, the dulness, the utter 
vacuity which can gather self-consequence and feed its importance 
by this contumelious mode of grouping and classifying the world 
outside itself; and yet, in a modified degree, this must be recognised 
as so common a habit of mind that we are convinced there is no 
rarer, as there is no more amiable and candid quality, than habitual 
justice to the motives of people not in our own set, and not subject 
to our influences. 

Contempt may well be a common failing, for it is the easiest 
and most attainable form of self-assertion. If we seek for instances, 
we are perhaps driven to witty or weighty examples, because such 
contemners can give a poignancy and force to the expression 
of their sentiments. e think of Gray pronouncing his own 
University, where he chose to spend his days, “a joy of wild asses "— 
or of Johnson, in dispute with an antagonist whom he considered 
beneath him, “ withdrawing his attention to think of Tom Thumb” — 
or of Pope’s “dunces” and “ fools,” or Warburton’s “wretches” and 
“crews of scoundrels;” but, in fact, contempt can exist as vigorously 
without the pretence of brilliant and intoxicating qualities, Mr, 
Gedge, the landlord of the Royal Oak, could pronounce all the 
people he knew, “ big and little, a poor lot” — could “ say it often, 
and say it again,” without being ever compelled to prove his own 
superiority to the people he despised. It was enough that he had 
an ideal. Indeed, as contempt is avowedly an act of opinion and 
judgment, it often flourishes most where there is no chance of 
being challenged to do better, and so of shaming the ideal. 
are proverbially proud, for this very reason-—they have an ideal 
for every station and every duty of civilized life, and are never 
called on to act out one of them. In the same way negroes are 
represented as supercilious. They have no social status apart from 
their masters. A white skin, then, is their ideal; they are con- 
temptuous on quadroons as being “neither white nor black” — 
mere pretenders, as it were. It may be noted that nobody is so 
critical of dinners as the man that never gives them. With what 
weight he comes down on entrées and wines! How pure and fas- 
tidious his ideal on every point of order and arrangement! There 
is consolation, no doubt, in criticism of this character; for the time 


it equalizes distinctions. Our mind is above our fortunes. It isa 
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great thing to know what is what—to be on a level with the man 
we despise, if not even above him for the time being. What a 
solace to despair would poor discarded Brummel find, for the instant, 
in reducing his lost ally the Regent to the mere impersonation of 
obesity — “ Who is your fat friend?” The death of rich or great 
men often awakes the same sort of feeling. For once the living 
dog is master of the position and enjoys a triumph. When the 
oung blood announced at his coffee-house the demise of the Grand 
onarque, “So the old prig is dead at last,” the airy familiarity 
was veiled contempt. He was inflated with more than a sense of 
equality. Death had placed him uppe most. 

We have taken this side of our subject first, and regarded con- 
tempt in its passive and least intelligent aspect, because certuinly 
learning, study of character, and mixing with mankind tend to 
allay and moderate it; but no doubt contempt is quite at home 
in its more recognised sphere, when backed and prompted 7 
acknowledged superiority, and with seeming right on its side. It 
would not be easy to match from any age of the world, or any 
station of society, learned or ignorant, Mr. Ruskin’s habitual con- 
tempt for all persons and things that contradict his views. It is 
hulene, monstrous, scarcely reconcilable with the possession of 
reason, and yet Mr. Ruskin has a wide knowledge of his own 
peculiar subjects, and might have been in his own line a great 
authority. But then he has acted on the assumption that success 
in one pursuit qualifies him to judge of all pursuits and all lines of 
thought. He has thought that study of art, of Turner's pictures, 
of nature, constituted him a judge, as well of all painters, as of 
every human need, character, and action. The conclusion he appears 
to have come to is that the man who does not see all things with 
his eyes is wicked and stupid, aliar, and a fool. This is contempt in 
its most rabid form. Thus, though his knowledge is great, it is 
ignorance which has misled him into the frenzies which we regret ; 
and we think all misplaced contempt is to be traced to the same 
cause — partialignorance, Few recognised pursuits amongst men 
will cause contempt if we give ourselves the trouble to consider 
them attentively. But this, clever men intent on tleir one hobby 
are as little ready to do as the most circumscribed intellect. All 
have some vein of Touchstone in them. When they survey some- 
thing not in their way, in another world than theirs, they are ready 
to plume themselves on their want of sympathy as a sort of dis- 
tinction, and to find it meat and drink to see a fool. Thus, severely 
practical minds enjoy their re for every effort of imagina- 
tion. Veople who cannot see a joke have a contempt for fun. 
We have heard an artist merrily enlarge on the utter folly of the 
study of language. Swift condensed all that can be thought and 
said about music into the difference between tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee. Addison treats as a sort of drivelling the minute 
researches of the naturalist. Fifty years ago, half the world was 
contemptuous on science, and vast numbers now despise classical 
learning as if it were avery clever and original thing to despise it. 
In one and all these instances we feel that only knowledge is want- 
ing for the feeling to evaporate. There is one motive for contempt, 
‘however, on which the dull have it all their own way. There are 
people who not only despise any given form or pursuit of the 
intellect as perhaps we all do, but who have a contempt for active 
thought and all its results as such —as if it were an inferior thing to 
write books, to know things, to think at all. They regard themselves 
as the Hindoos do their Supreme God — as something above the 
wulgar processes of thought and action, 


The learn’d is happy nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more. 


Analysed, studied, looked in the face, it becomes a wonder that 


contempt should be so potent a thing as it is. The poet tells us 


t— 
He who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used; that thought with him 

Is in its infancy. 
‘We ought, then, to despise the contemner as betraying defect 
and deficiency in the very act. But in truth it is an effort of 
independence which few can reach to disregard the dictum of what 
seems deliberate weighty disparagement from any quarter what- 
ever. Certainly there is a contempt justly terrible. The most 
confident and defiant would shrink from such scorn as Dante 
in the very sublime of contempt bestowed, for all éomment, on the 
weak and pusillanimous band who had lived only for them- 
selves 

Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa. 


But it is neither the contempt of goodness nor of intellect which men 
most dread. It is when it is vague, undefinable, neither to be got 
at nor propitiated, a mere fear and shadow, that it is the greatest 
n,n contempt of society or of the world for something, 
we know not what, and expressed or entertained by people whom, in 
their individual separate capacity, we may really rather look down 
upon. The sort of fear people are prone to have of servants illustrates, 
while it is an evidence of, this dependent and abject state of mind. 
Now, as servants are our fellow-mortals, they may be as worthy of 
the distinction of our fear as any one else; but the proverbial 
dread of falling in the opinion of a butler and incurring his con- 
tempt, has nothing whatever to do with the great doctrine of inherent 
equality. It is the sneaking part of a man that here suflers, that 
quails under the notion that something is done to him which he can 
never know, from which there is no appeal. It is the closed doors 
of the servants’ hall that invest the vuice of opinion there in such 
terrors. Still, it has its grounds, and the very fear may work out its 


fulfilment. In externals, servants are very likely to be correct 
judges. They have an instinct as to who has lived in habits of 
command. They respect those who show by some nameless free- 
masonry that they are used to be attended upon, that the service 
of inferiors is part of their heritage. They have a nice though 
unconscious discernment of self-respect, and know at once where 
it resides. They like a man who asserts himself without bluster 
or assumption — they are judges of the particular qualities which 
affect their intercourse. ‘To be afraid of a butler is, then, to have 
a misgiving whether we are quite the thing. The man who 
fears such contempt should take home the humiliating lesson, and 
regard it as a revelation of something wanting in himself. And so 
of all contempt —either it is deserved or it is not. There isa 
remedy in either case, though we admit that our feelings cannot 
really be settled by square and rule as easily as this argument 
seems to imply. 

No doubt, contempt has its charm where it procures a monopol 
of regard. But this is but a narrow, ignoble satisfaction. x 
man much engaged in important concerns, who has to act with 
a variety of characters, tempers, and to clash with none, must not 
be contemptuous. If he have disdain in his disposition, he must sup- 

ress it at whatever effort. But what an advantage over others 
- has who, by nature or from an enlarged interest in human 
affairs, from caring for what others care for, is actually free from 
it, and can put himself in the place of the people he acts with 
frankly and unaflectedly. He finds a common ground in the midst 
of all differences of training or station, and thus feels the social 
link ‘aes it is the work of contempt at once to ignore and to 
break. 


GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


they seems to be a palpable obscurity about the geography 
and history of the two chief commercial ports of tle West 
of England. No one, even of those who might be supposed most 
bound to know all about them, seems exactly to know where they 
are or what has happened at them either quite lately or a long 
time ago. Mr. Berkeley, who is member for one of them, made 
some curious discoveries when moving the issue of a writ to the 
other, and the comments of the Zimes upon Mr. Berkeley's dis- 
coveries were almost more curious than the discoveries them- 
selves One would have thought that both Bristol and Gloucester 
were quite big enough to be seen, and yet but few people scem to 
have any clear notions of their whereabouts. We grant that the 
political geography of Bristol is puzzling. The city is physically 
partly in Somersetshire and partly in Gloucestershire, while it 
really belongs to neither, but is a county of itself. Its connexion 
with the peerage is somewhat singular, It gives a title to a Marquis 
whom we never heard of as locally interested in the piace—also to 
Lord Fitzhardinge of Bristol, whom we should have rather de- 
scribed as “of Berkeley,’—and to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
who is distinguished from other peers by the peculiarity of takin 
his title from a church. But the ecclesiastical geography was, till 
very lately, the strangest thing of all. There was a Bishop of 
Bristol, but one part of the city lay in the diocese of Gloucester, and 
another in that of Bath and Wells, while the greater portion of the 
Bristol shepherd's own flock consisted of the distant inhabitants of 
Dorsetshire. That people should err in so complicated an arti- 
ficial topography, we do not wonder. It is not quite so clear why 
the world at large believes Bristol to stand on the Severn. That 
is a mere question of eyes, which a journey by the Great 
Western or a glance at the map of England might settle at 
once. Perhaps people lightly assume that Bristol must lie nearer 
than it does to its own Channel. Perhaps the error arises from 
the extensive claims of the city over weet may be called, in a 
wide sense, the Severn navigation. Certain it is that the ordinary 
Englishman firmly believes Bristol to be on the Severn —a belief 
which we have sometimes found balanced by a conviction that 
Gloucester stands on the Avon. This last blunder, indeed, has the 
merit of ambiguity; the confusion may be either with Bristol or 
with Tewkesbury; the Avon meant may be either the Avon of 
Shakspeare or the Avon of Chatterton. We fear that this curious 
belief reaches very high in the political world. When Lord 
Palmerston made his famous metaphor about the Exe running up 
to Tiverton, Mr. Cardwell drew a picture of other and greater 
rivers imitating the exploit. ‘The Mersey was to run up to Livers 
pool, and the Severn was to run up to Bristol. The Severn 
running up to Bristol would really be a fine sight. We should 
enjoy looking down upon it from St. Vincent’s Rocks; but we 
had rather not be on any of the bridges of the city just at that 
moment. We —— Mr. Berkeley of holding this geographical 
heresy, but even he uses language which may easily lead astray 
the unlearned. When he told the House of Commons that 
Gloucester was “the second port on that great river the Severn,” 
he clearly implied that his own city of Bristol was the first. Mr. 
Berkeley doubtless ag. 4 meant that Bristol was, as it undoubtedly 
is, a Severn port in the wide sense of the words; but we feel 
sure that the House in general, the north-country members, the 
eastern-counties members, and the metropolitan members, were 
only the more strengthened in their belief that Bristol truly and 
physically stands on the river coupled with it by its own representa- 
tive. We cannot help suspecting that the Times itself, when it 
copied down Mr. Berkeley's words, took them in this sense; or 
rather it would seem that the Zimes believes Gloucester and 
Bristol to be one and the same city. Burke, as all the world 


knows, was, during part of his political life, member fur Bristol. On 
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one occasion he wrote a letter to the sheriffs of Bristol — Bristol 
now, we may add, has only one sheriff, but dignity makes up for 
number, and he is called a high sheriff—and this letter to the 
sheriffs of Bristol is a document not uncommonly quoted by the 
historians of the reign of George the Third. Mr. Berkeley quotes 
a passage from that letter, which does not give the very best 
character of the Bristol electors. But it is all about Bristol, and 
does not contain a word about the electors of any other place. 
The Times, professing to quote Mr. Berkeley, first turns Burke's 
famous letter into “one of his speeches,” and then goes on to talk 
about “ Mr. Burke’s relations with Gloucester,” and “the applica- 
tions which Mr. Burke had to forward from Gloucester.” It then 
adds, rather oracularly, that “the case of Gloucester does not de- 
pend upon history,” and finally complains that the Gloucester 
freemen “care nothing about Burke or the Sublime or the Beau- 
tiful.” It is a painful alternative; but it is clear either that the 
Times is ignorant of the commonest facts in the life of Burke, or 
else that it thinks that the names Gloucester and Bristol are 
qoesene words, which may be used indiscriminately for one 
another. 

When Mr. Berkeley and the Times get a little further back 
than the days of Burke, it is hard to say which is the funnier, the 
orator or his commentator. The powers of the Times in the 
historical line we need not descant on ; those of Mr. Berkeley are 
very much of the same order. We remember how, in one of his 
yearly speeches, he quoted the appointment of St. Matthias to the 
Apostleship as a Scriptural precedent for vote by ballot. Now 
the case of Matthias might possibly justify the Athenian custom 
of appointing archons by lot; but it is hard to see how it proves 
anything either way as to the modern question of open or secret 
voting. Mr. Berkeley’s more recent researches have been trans- 
ferred from the Acts of the Apostles to “a document in the 
British Museum” — a description which, to an ordinary scholar, is 
somewhat vague. The “document” is a sort of protest against the 
exclusion of certain members of Parliament from their seats “ since 
December, 1648.” The constituents of these members “ desire 
their restoration,” and declare that they will pay no taxes till they 
are restored. The date “since December, 1648,” evidently shows 
that the reference is to the exclusion of various members by the 
famous “Pride’s Purge.” The members mentioned are five, 
“ Nathaniel Stephens, Esq., Sir John Seymour, Edward Stephens, 
Esq., John Stephens, Esq., and the Right Honourable Thomas 
Lord Fairfax.” Till we see the “document in the British 
Museum,” we cannot make out how Lord Fairfax got into this 
company ; as yet we only know what Mr. Berkeley tells us. Mr. 
Berkeley asks what precedent there is for withholding a writ from 
Gloucester :— 

He could find but one, and that precedent he thought they ought 

hamed of. He found that the writs for the city and for the county 
of Gloucester were withheld in the Rump Parliament. Thev were with- 
held in 1648 — the year before the decapitation of Charles I. Well, at that 
time five members for the county—the House would remember that at 
that time counties had more members than at the present moment — and 
two for the city were refused seats in that House. Now, there was no 
charge, then, against either city or county of malversation of franchise; it 
was a whim of the Rump Parliament, whose eccentricities the House was 
well aware went toa great length, to say nothing of their passing a Bill to 
expel the Lords from their House. But did the county or the city of 
Gloucester sit easy under that infliction? They did not; they held meet- 
ings; they issued strong remonstrances; they said, “ You have no right to 
inflict upon us taxation without representation;” and they went further 
and said, “Unless you reinstate our members we will no longer pay taxes, 
nor will we obey the laws which you make.” 

The extract from the document is as follows :— 

That after great sufferings and trials, the vast expense of treasure and 
blood for our rights and liberties and privileges of Parliament, such persons 
in whom we have already lodged our trusts and who have sufficiently 
manifested their endeavours to perform the meng» ~ Nathaniel 
Stephens, Esq., Sir John Seymour, Edward Stephens, Esq., John Stephens, 
Esq., and the Right Hon. Thomas Lord Fairfax—have been since December, 
1648, and still are, denied the freedom of sitting and voting in Parliament. 
The restoration of which members we desire with all freedom to their former 
capacity, and declare that we shall not otherwise consent to pay tax or 
other impositions, or hold ourselves bound by any law to be made without 
the restitution of these our representatives, with a supply of all vacancies, 
by a free election according to the fundamental Jaws and constitutions of 

is nation, it being the undoubted birth-right of all the freeborn people of 
England that no tax or other imposition be exacted from them but by their 
Tepresentatives in a full and free Parliament. 

There is nothing here about withholding a writ from Gloucester. 
In fact, we have only Mr. Berkeley's authority for the protest 
coming from Gloucester or Gloucestershire at all. Nathaniel 
‘Stephens was indeed member for Gloucestershire, and Edward 

Stephens for Cirencester. But we cannot, without seeing the 
document, identify the other members with Gloucestershire at all, 
still less with the city of Gloucester. But, anyhow, Mr. Berkeley's 
“arithmetic is odd. ‘Five members for the county and two for 
‘the city” would make seven, and we can count only five, even 
Teckoning in the mysterious apparition of Lord Fairfax. “Five 
‘members for the county,” Mr. Berkeley clearly thought, would 
‘puzzle his hearers; so he adds, “the House mae remember that 
at that time counties had more members than at the present 
‘moment.” We can only suppose that “at the present moment,” 
‘when Mr. Berkeley was speaking, most of the knights of the shire 


thad left the House. If “the present moment” means generally the 


year 1862, we really cannot follow Mr. Berkeley’s figures. 

near as we can reckon, the number of county members for England 
and Wales is now alittle more than double what it was in the 
\Long Parliament, It then was 88; it now is, we believe, 180. 


Then, no county returned above two members. The great majority 
of counties now return three, four, five, or six. But, whether 
Gloucester and Gloucestershire had one member or twenty, they 
do not complain of being refused a writ to elect members, but of 
the members whom they had elected, and who had sat for years in 
the House, being at last excluded from their seats. The “ supply 
of all vacancies ” clearly refers to the members for other places, and 
not to their own. Now really the present House has neither 
undergone a Pride’s Purge, nor has it expelled a single member. 
What the parallel is between the exclusion of the Gloucester 
members in 1648 and the refusal of a writ to Gloucester in 1859 
we cannot in the least understand. 

But, wonderful as Mr. Berkeley is, his commentator in the 
Times is more wonderful still. Mr. Berkeley, at least, knew that 
the exclusion happened before the beheading of Charles the First; 
but the Times aliees the whole thing after it. Mr. Berkeley con- 
founded the exclusion of the members with the refusal of a writ. 
The Times goes a step further, and invents a “ disfranchisement ” 
of Gloucester, considered by the Rump to be “one of their first 
duties.” Mr. Berkeley thought, as we do, that the protest was 
spirited and constitutional. ‘Ihe Times, very mysteriously, sees in 
it “promises of amendment.” Altogether the Times has a much 
higher opinion of the Rump than Mr, Berkeley has. Mr. Berkeley 
accuses it of “ whims” and “ eccentricities.” The Times seems to 
think it would do nothing without “ sufficient reasons.” The whole 
passage is worth quoting, as a companion to Mr. Berkeley and his 
document : — 

It appears that in the general reform which followed the decapitation of 
Charles I. the Rump Parliament considered it one of their first duties to dis- 
franchise Gloucester, no doubt for what they thought sufficient reasons. Mr. 
Berkeley has found in the British Museum the plea of the disfranchised for 
their readmission, and it certainly is very appropriate to the present question, 
except that promises of amendment lose their force by repetition. 

That the Times is very brilliant and facetious on the whole mat- 
ter we need not say. We have much fine talk about “ the fallen 
stars of the Parliamentary firmament,” about “black spots on the 
electoral galaxy,” about “extinct voleanos,” about “cities buried 
under cinders or drowned twenty fathoms deep.” We have a 
agg of “the genius of Gloucester in tears,” of “ Sabrina sitting 

ike Patience on a monument,” of Gloucester “ Cathedral hung 
with black,” of “the Slough of Despond,” of ‘that hungry and 
thirsty Freeman who haunts us,” how the said freeman “cares 
nothing for purity or the constitution, or Burke, or the Sublime, 
or the Beautiful,” how he has “a score at the public-house ” and 
“at the corner shop,” with many other flowers of rhetoric of the 
like sort. In short, it goes through the favourite process, charac- 
teristic of cockneydom, of affecting to know nothing of an impor- 
tant English city except through the medium of a Blue Book. 
Very good; let the Times enjoy its own style, but why should it 
complain of Mr. Berkeley for not talking even greater nonsense 
than he did talk ? 

Gloucester is a very important city, says Mr. Berkeley; it is the second 

port on the Severn, and represents some great interests. He omits to plead 
that it has a fine Cathedral, a Bishop, and Chapter. 
What on earth has the cathedral, the bishop, or the chapter, to do 
with the election or with the claims of the city to be represented ? 
That Gloucester has a large population and a large trade is a 
good reason for giving it members, That the existence of the 
cathedral and bishops forms any claim is too foolish if meant 
seriously, too stupid if meant as a joke, for anybody but a writer 
in the Times. as the Times got a Reform Bill on the stocks 
which will give members to Ely, Llandaff, and St. David's, all 
which have cathedrals, bishops, and chapters, but no representative 
in Parliament? We hope the Zimes does not mean to insinuate 
that the dean and canons are among the corrupt electors who have 
a score at the public-house. The bishops anyhow, both past and 
present, are safe. Dr. Baring was a peer in 1859. Dr. ‘Thomson 
cannot yet be on the register, and so he is out of the way of 
temptation. But, even in making a stupid joke, the Times misses 
what little point there might be even in that stupid joke. To 
have “a bishop” is in nowise distinctive of Gloucester; what is 
distinctive of Gloucester is that it has only half a bishop. ‘These 
two mysterious and puzzling cities have only one bishop between 
them. This is now peculiar to them among English cities, 
Coventry, as a part of the style of the Bishops of Lichfield, has 
now vanished, and Bath has, since Henry the Kighth’s time, been a 
mere vain addition to the title of the Bishop of Wells. But 
Gloucester and Bristol are two separate dioceses with distinct 
cathedrals, distinct deans and chapters, distinct chancellors, but 
only one bishop. This seems to us a dry piece of ecclesiastical 
law, out of which it would be hard to make anything funny. But 
perhaps the combined joke-making powers of Mr. Berkeley and 
the Times might make something out of it, at least equal to 
the “extinct volcano” and the picture of the weeping Genius of 
Gloucester. 


POETICAL CRITICISM. 


CORRECT and discriminative appreciation of poetry comes 

as little to us by nature as reading or writing, although on 
this, as on certain other matters, people insist upon possessing an 
instinctive infallibility matured without the slightest study of the 
subject, and gained without any of the vulgar accessories of la- 
borious and up-hill effort. Such self-constituted authorities 
imagine the power of receiving pleasure from a harmonious ar- 


rangement of words and syllables to be co-extensive with the 
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entire mystery of poetical criticism. A child feeling a perfectly 
honest delight at a barrel-organ tune is hardly qualified to under- 
stand the music of Mendelssohn. There is, likewise, a certain 
ingle, grateful to an immature age, in the effusions of the amiable 
tr Watts, commending the industry of bees, or deprecating 
canine ferocity. All this may be within our depth, without our 
being able to realize or make our own Shakspeare’s sonnets or 
In Memoriam. 

To the eternal confusion, however, of all crude and hasty 
verdicts, most writing of the very highest order is distinguished 
by an absence of ostentation and a freedom from mannerism which 
alike escape notice and defy imitation. Hence, the greatest of 
German poets has laid it down : — 

Was glinzt, ist fiir den Augenblick geboren ; 

Das Aechte bleibt der Nachwelt unverloren. 
This maxim of Goethe’s condenses into a single couplet a minute 
Mr. Alexander 
Smith, and a host of lesser minstrels, would do well to give this 
caution their best consideration. A spurious, ungenuine senti- 
mentalism is always lacquering and patching up its products with 
the glitter of indiscriminate ornament. It must pile up metaphors 
of sugary flavour and elaborate melody, both in and out of season. 
The expression of genuine and intense emotion is not afraid to g 
forth, for the most part, in the real grandeur of its native simpli- 
city. Shakspeare is alternately rugged or harmonious as the 
theme in hand inspires his utterance. Perdita at the sheep- 
shearing can describe her nosegays in a melody that leaves even 
that of the Jdylls behind; but there is no “Cytherea’s breath” 
where Lady Macbeth delivers her speech beginning, “The raven 
himself is hoarse.” ’ 

Reverting, therefore, to genuineness as no slight test of poetical 
sentiment and emotion —as faithfulness to nature may be accepted 
as the great ingredient in the excellence of another province of 
this faculty — we may deduce the inference that spontaneous feel- 
ing, with faithful representation, constitutes the principal claim of 
any such works to durability, or, in the heightened diction of 
poetry itself, immortality. It seems strange enough that certain 
works should outlast empires by an apparently capricious good 
fortune, while other works which started with an equal popularity 
should never be heard of again after a year or two. Yet the most 
extended lease of literary vitality is short enough when compared 
even with the duration of material objects. The Laureate speaks 
touchingly enough to this effect : — 

And lo, thy deepest lays are dumb 

Before the mouldering of a yew. 
It is, however, sufficiently wonderful, even although the nature of 
things will allow at most a circumscribed secular limit to the best 
written thought of men, that the humour of a rehearsal of Athenian 
clowns should, in the hands of the first of dramatists—and, perhaps, 
of poets—appeal as freshly to a modern audience as it did three 
hundred years ago in the Globe Playhouse. And yet the modesty 
of the same master is content to assure us, with a force and truth 
which baffles amendment or imitation, “ The best in this kind are 
but shadows; and the worst are no worse if imagination amend 
them.” ‘This is rather different from the fanfaronades about the 
divineness of their mission and the worthlessness of their critics 
which the noisy and self-asserting aspirants to Helicon give us at 
other page. 

e would further insist on an equally vital principle relative to 
poetry and its critics—namely, that a conviction of the unap- 
proachable power of the great poetical masters must be worked 
out and realized for ourselves by degrees and with the most care- 
ful study. As in still higher matters, we cannot accept on trust 
the superiority of Shakspeare or Goethe. Such a second-hand 
faith is at best a faith of wilful ignorance, that cares not to inquire 
and appreciate for itself. Many a reader, although he would not 
= venture to acknowledge it, can see no great difference 

tween a page of Milton selected at random, and an extract from 
one of those ephemeral epics which are frequently enough pub- 
lished now-a-days. He observes the name of Jones or of Milton 
on the back of the volume, and falls forthwith into the appropriate 
vein of depreciation or ecstasy. He is probably right, as he might 
be in any sweeping assertion about the dialect of the Vedas or the 
poetry of the elder Edda, but he is about eqflally qualified to 
¢riticise in each of these cases. We rise gradually to a perception 
and active belief in the greatest poets, more oul by recognising 
how far they distance their competitors than by ever professing 
or hoping to analyse thoroughly the intricacies ot their almost in- 
tuitive wisdom. Given even the power of so doing, which would 
presuppose a capacity in certain respects not very far below that 
of the originators themselves, we have the authority of Goethe for 
concluding that no two minds, however similarly constituted, are 
affected or impressed precisely in the same manner by the perusal 
of any of the masterpieces ot human intellect; while the concep- 
tions or conclusions therefrom derived are so far from identical, 
that occasionally they are not even analogous. 

Poetry, as compared with prose fiction, has fallen somewhat 
into disrepute at the present day. Owing to a reckless and fatal 
facility for versification very generally current, readers, and their 
teflection the publishers, view all manuscript poetry with suspicion, 
while they are over-lenient to most three volumes of em ence 
fove-making. Although the distinction between poetical grain and 
chaff cannot be adjudicated off-hand, we venture to call attention 
© one canon of criticism, which, if more attended to, would disem- 
‘barrass the public of much superfluous verse-writing. This test 


discriminates such productions from a point of view diametri- 
cally opposite to that of the amateur critic—we mean the ten- 
dency of everything really excellent, be it poem, picture, or 
music, to improve and grow upon us with further acquaintance, 
Nor need its first impression be, comparatively speaking, vividly 
or acutely received. Now our ready-made censor usually ree 
quires, in the cant phrase of the brotherhood, “lines or snalalies 
which he can carry away with him”—that is to say, which he 
can pick up off-hand, as a street-boy does from Mr. Robson or an 
organ-grinder. We once heard Meyerbeer’s Huguenots condemned 
with the utmost eflrontery by one who never heard the opera 
before, and whose knowledge of music was about equivalent to 
his acquaintance with Lithuanian, on the highly sufficient ground 
that, since he could not recall a single air, this could, therefore, 
be in nowise a remarkable production. If we take, again, the 
analogy of one of those showy French prints that borrow their 
warmth from mythology or the demi-monde, we often may find 
in them sufficient artistic merit to convey a certain xsthetic 
pleasure at first sight ; yet how intolerably stale and unmeaning 
will such become after a week or two. By way of contrast, let 
us next consider honestly if we really liked the Theseus of the 
Elgin Marbles the first time of seeing it, or whether its appree 
ciation and comprehension was not rather a work of time, grow- 
ing stronger and more defined after every fresh visit to the 
masterpieces of Phidias. 

Even when a correct appreciative faculty is acquired, this is 
not necessarily accompanied by that much higher productive or 
originative power by the side of which mere taste cannot be 
admitted in comparison, inasmuch as taste is merely part and 
accessory thereof. Applying this principle to our original, 
subject of illustration, we know that the power of realizing 
poetical ideas or impressions is perfectly distinct from the ability 
to give them adequate embodiment in words, or to invest them 
with appropriate speech or metre. No amount of what people 
are commonly pleased to call genius will suffice for this last 
qualification, essential as it is to all and every degree of poetical 
excellence, uniess the original capacity is helped out and 
developed by a considerable accession of those comparatively 
unromantic ingredients—hard work and unwearied practice in 
mastering the merely mechanical difficulties which beset the 
threshold of this, as of every other kind of excellence. Persons 
who content themselves with accepting a glittering surface or 
a —- generality in such matters, accordingly regale us 
with an infinity of nonsense concerning inward poets and inward 
musicians—in so many words claiming for the persons praised, and 
collaterally for themselves, all the credit, such as it is, without any 
of the trouble and drudgery consequent upon a real and honest 
in a difficult art. These, consequently, claim to 
iver opinions and verdicts of the highest critical weight, although 
they have never penned anything worthier than a stray valentine 
or a metrical album impromptu, or probably can only whistle 
three bars of Rule Britannia in questionable time and tune. 
A man is certainly not born to cut a double three on skates with- 
out considerable practice and an adequate number of tumbles; 
although, of course, he must be endowed with tolerably good 
ankles to have any chance of ultimate proficiency therein, Yet 
we are disposed to be about as lenient to a so-called inward 
skater as toa mute inglorious Milton. No doubt the apparatus 
and gear, mental or physical, for producing verses or for de- 
scribing outward edges, may be forthcoming with some and 
utterly deficient in others; but the claims of the two cases are 
admirably stated by Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida, where 
the question is put in a light devoid of all romantic nonsense: — 

A stirring dwarf we do allowance give 

Before a sleeping giant. 
All such idle claims to ready-made excellence, and every im- 
potent aspiration after short cuts to celebrity, are fathered with 
the name of genius. This objectionable term occupies a parallel 
office to “ heart” in morals—that is, it can be made an excuse for 
every species of atrocity. Like charity, genius has to cover 
a multitude of sins, among which idleness is the commonest, and, 
perhaps, the most venial. 


THEATRICAL AMENITIES. 


NE of the most agreeable days of the last season was that 
which was devoted to the féte of the Royal Dramatic Coll 
at the Crystal Palace. There was a fancy fair in which all 
most popular actresses in London held stalls. It had been an- 
nounced that Blondin, who was then at the height of glory, was to 
be outdone by Mr. J. L. Toole, who undertook to carry Mr. Paul 
Bedford (immensely elevated) across the Falls of Niagara. We do 
not happen to know what became of this portion of the programme, 
but it is obvious that one item of the performance, viz., the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Paul Bedford, was undeniably within the resources of 
the management. There was also Aunt Sally, and Cheap Jack, 
and a peep-show, and above all there was a thrilling melodrama of 
the good old Bartlemy fair time, called The Midnight Spectre, or 
the Fatal Secret, in which the fair Gemma, the Pearl of Padua, 
daughter of the Baron de Spartivento, and “the cause of much 
misery,” was to be personified by Mr. Paul Bedford, while actors 
of equal talent in their line were to represent a Ruffian and 3 
Ghost. 
We had conceived in our own mind the wish that the Royal 
Dramatic College might prosper greatly, but still that its exchequer 
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might not become so overflowing as to relieve it from the obligation 
of organizing once a year a féte in which the true Richardsonian 
drama might be revived, with, if ible, a companion part to the 
Pearl of Padua provided in it for Mr. Paul Bedford. It seems, 
however, that the Era newspaper, to which is attributed the high 
function of being “the organ of dramatic morals,” was of a different 
opinion in this matter from ourselves. The Era considered that 
dramatic morals, or, at all events, dramatic dignity, was impaired by 
the performance of the most amusing drama of the year. It declared 
that an entertainment, of which the mere mention is sufficient to 
excite laughter, was degrading to the theatrical profession, and had 
inflicted a deep injury on the Dramatic College which it was sup- 
posed to have largely benefited. It had, moreover, the unkindness 
to suggest that the holding of stalls in a fancy fair by ladies was no 
better than thimblerigging, and that even the presence of that 
venerable personage Aunt Sally could not secure this entertainment 
from contempt. We think this was very hard measure, and so it 

pears thought Mr. Benjamin Webster, who, as Chairman of the 
ae the féte, felt himself personally aggrieved by the 
Era’s strictures. A quarrel consequently occurred between Mr. 
Webster and the Editor of the Era, and as other and simpler modes 
of settling quarrels are now as obsolete as Bartlemy Fair, the 
disputants were reduced to have recourse to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, where an action brought by the Editor against Mr. Webster 
for a libel has resulted in a verdict for 1s. damages. It appeared 
that Mr. Webster had applied to the guardian of dramatic morals, 
in a hand-bill, the disparaging epithet of “a very low-minded 
person ;” and in pleading to the action he undertook to justify this 
— by alleging that the Era had stated—as indeed it had—that 

ere was thimblerigging at the Crystal Palace féte, and further that it 
was in the habit of inserting puffs at 6d. per line and of publishing 
demoralizing advertisements. It is, perhaps, surprising, and it cer- 
tainly is gratifying, to find that the machinery of special pleading 
adapts itself so readily to the purpose of enabling one litigant to 
give what is vulgarly called “a bit of his mind” to the other. If 
ever lawyers’ bills were paid by clients without a murmur, we should 
think that the bills for this action ought to be, for certainly both 
plaintiff and defendant have had the fullest possible value for their 
money which the nature of the case admitted. The Editor 
of the Era has had the opportunity of recalling the theatri- 
cal profession to a due sense of its own dignity by the mouths of 
some of the most eloquent counsel at the bar, and he has obtained 
from the Lord Chief Justice of England a declaration of his opinion 
that the object of a fancy fair is to get money per fas aut nefas, and 
that the conduct of the ladies who hold stalls is “ more or less a 
sort of thimblerigging.” We really hope that this ruling of the 
Head of the Common Law will not be too deeply taken to heart by 
ladies, whether they may belong to the theatrical or the religious 
world, who may contemplate bartering smiles and knic-knacs for 
gold and silver at the fancy fairs of the ensuing season. We 
venture to suggest that this opinion of the Lord Chief Justice was 
nothing more than what is called by lawyers an obiter dictum, not 
required for the decision of the point before him, and therefore not 
entitled to the authority which belongs to a solemn judgment of the 
Court. If, indeed, it had been such a judgment, we feel certain that 
Mr. Webster’s counsel, on behalf of the ladies of England, would 
have taken measures to bring it under the revision of a higher 
Court. No tribunal less august than the House of Lords, assisted 
by all the Judges, can be competent to decide the question — fraught 
as it is with incalculable consequences to many valuable charities — 
whether the proceedings at a fancy fair can be properly compared 
to thimblerigging. However, the Editor of the Era has enjoyed the 
— satisfaction of seeing his stern censorship supported by the 
authority of the Lord Chief Justice ; and Mr. Webster, on the other 
hand, has been indulged with an opportunity of asserting, and, so far 
as he could, of proving in open court, that his antagonist is “a very 
lowminded n,” and the editor of a journal which depends on 
“the pitiful resources” of free advertisements and puffs “to maintain 
its limited circulation.”, 

The opportunity for the utterance by Mr. Webster of the alleged 
libel arose in this way. Mr. J. L. Toole, a member of Mr. 
Webster's company , who had promised to gratify the visitors 
to the féte by appearing as “ Cheap Jack,” was about to take a 
benefit at the New Adelphi Theatre. In consequence of the dis- 
pleasure which Mr. Webster felt at the Era’s efforts to maintain 
dramatic dignity, he expressed to Mr. Toole a wish that the pro- 
posed benefit should not be advertised in the Era. That news- 
paper, however, inserted an advertisement of the benefit without 
authority or payment, whereat Mr. Webster was provoked into 
distributing in his theatre a handbill containing the alleged libel. 
In order to make it clear that the Era had no authority to adver- 
tise the benefit, Mr. Toole was called to state the purport of a con- 
versation which he and Mr. Paul Bedford had held with the 
Editor. On cross-examination, one of those points arose which 
counsel always deem it their duty to investigate with a minuteness 
which appears to the ordinary observer to be increased in propor- 
tion as the importance of the point in question is inappreciable. 
The witness stated that during the conversation the three parties 
to it had had a glass of sherry together. The witness was hereupon 
desired to recollect himself, and state whether or not the wine drank 


_ on this occasion, instead of being sherry, was champagne. Counsel, 


no doubt, as he put this question, would glance impressively towards 
the jury, as much as to imply they were coming to some- 
thing really important now. It is said that Sir William Garrow 


once involved a very embarrassing witness in contradiction, by 
luncheon, 


beginning to inquire whether he did not have cold beef for 


and whether he did not take mustard with his cold beef. It would be 
impossible to pronounce, without hearing the whole case through, 
whether the question of what wine three gentlemen drank during 
a call on one of them did or did not tend to show how far that one 
deserved to be called by a fourth gentleman “a very low-minded 
person,” who was capable of having recourse to “ pitiful resources ” 
to maintain the limited circulation of his new: The question, 
however, being oe to be capable of turning out important, it 
was obviously the duty of counsel to investigate it to the utmost. 
One of the witnesses in the case was Mr. F. F. Toole, the well- 
known toastmaster; but he was unable to throw any light upon the 
question raised upon his brother's evidence, inasmuch as the three 
gentlemen had not on this occasion the advantage of his valuable 
assistance to charge their glasses. However, the gathering perplexity 
of the question whether it was sherry or whether it was champagne 
was summarily dissipated by the appearance in the witness-box of Mr. 
Paul Bedford, who declared that it was both. Mr. Bedford was 
also able to lend some aid towards showing the groundlessness of the 
Era’s condemnation of the féte, by stating that he at least had not 
forgotten what was due to dignity and decorum, for that the petti- 
coats of the fair Gemma, the Pearl of Padua, were of unex- 
ceptionable length. This of course was a triumph for the defendant, 
and it was augmented by the suggestion that the plaintiff, whose 
anxiety to maintain decency on the stage extended even to con- 
sidering the length of the petticoats in which a gentleman played a 
lady’s part, was in the habit of inserting in his newspaper advertise- 
ments which spoke to the initiated of matters very much more 
offensive to morality than the appearance on the stage of the Pearl 
of Padua in unduly abridged petticoats. It certainly does seem rather 
strange that a newspaper which is “the organ of dramatic morals,” 
and which treats Aunt Sally and peep-shows with lofty scorn in one 
column, should indicate in another column the address of a vendor 
of indecent photographs. Mr. Toole is censured for, as he has 
expressed it, “ one a stupid of himself” by acting Cheap Jack 
for a charitable object, while the censor lends his aid to any quack 
who is willing to contract for the puffing of his pills or ointment 
by the year. We certainly cannot see that either the “ Hermit’s 
Cave,” or the “Tent of Mystery,” at the Crystal Palace, is iiable 
to the condemnation of a journal which is admitted to have hired 
itself, either knowingly or carelessly, as a guide to the celi of some 
recluse who is guilty of much more than merely helping silly people 
to rid themselves of their superfluous cash. If the commodities 
sold at fancy fairs are useless, we apprehend that quack pilis are 
also useless, and very nasty into the bargain, 

On the whole, we feel tolerably confident that the Royal Dramatic 
College and its féte will survive the indignation both of the Editor 
of the Lra, and of the correspondent who, under the initials “ J. V.” 

ve utterance to what Mr. Webster rather strongly called “ an in- 
se falsehood,” concerning the fancy fair. This c ndent, 
it appears, was not al her insensible to the forcible language 
which Mr. Webster used, for he subsequently sent him an apology, 
but having sent it without consulting the Era, he was charged 
that paper in its next number with acting “so ey 
towards its Editor. It would rather seem that Mr. Webster 
is a little apt to fling about big words at random, and, like the 
Editor of the Era, to disregard the conventionalities of style. 
A writer who another with acting “so ungentlemanly” 
towards himself is reasonably open to what Mrs. Malaprop 
would call “an aspersion on his parts of 3” and so 
when Mr. Webster calls an unauthori publication of 
the advertisement of the benefit “a gratuitous insult to mislead 
the public,” we infer from this curious agglomeration of words 
that Mr. Webster was in a passion when he had them put into 
his handbill. No doubt the act was in one sense “ gratui- 
tous,” inasmuch as no charge was made for the advertisement; 
but that can hardly be the sense in which Mr, Webster meant to 
use the word. The Era might have stated with perfect truth that 
Mr. Paul Bedford’s performance of the character of the fair Gemma 
was “gratuitous,” but he would scarcely have conveyed by that 
epithet the full force of the reprobation which the “organ of 
dramatic morals” desired to pronounce against that incident of the 
féte. The sum of the whole matter is, that these parties were very 

'y, and—to use one more vulgar phrase—they have now “ had 
it out” in open Court, and it is to be hoped the storm has 
cleared the atmosphere. 


THE REVISION OF THE REVISED CODE. 


HERE is a curious wae | about Mr. Lowe’s sneers. One 
might have thought that the fate of the Bill for abolishing Local 
Dues and Passing Tolls, lost under his Vice-Presidency of the Board 
of Trade, would have taught him to refrain from exciting 7 
lan unnecessary opposition to his measures. But the habi 
of ing on the corns of other people is apparently too inveterate 
with him to yield to the suggestions of discretion. In his recent 
speech, he has far outdone his memorable “ musty charter” achieve- 
ment. In introducing the Revised Code to the House of Commons, 
he flings a gratuitous sneer at everybody connetted with the 
tem of education hitherto in force. e most wanton and ill- 
judged of all was that aimed at the managers of schools. A body 
of persons whose office is not only voluntarily undertaken, but in 
the highest degree both burdensome and are represented 
as a set of carping 
the public purse, and are only bent on i inefficiency 
of their operations from all rigorous tests. ‘The Training Colleges 
are an anomaly and excrescence, marked for destruction, but per- 
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mitted to cumber the earth a little longer. As for the Inspectors, 
they are little short of imbeciles, who imagine a school to be good, 
and report to that effect, because it has a master who is certificated, 
and should contain a handful of decent scholars. Instead of doing 
their work in a plain and sensible way, they are addicted, it seems, 
to Platonic ideas, and, at an inspection, wander dreamily through 
the ranks of shock-headed urchins, peering after impalpable 
essences, which they catch and bottle for the edification of the 
Council Office. If this picture be correct, the first reform needed 
is in the Inspectorate itself. 

Whatever the merits of the New Code, it is abundantly clear, 
from all that has been hitherto said or written in its behalf, that 
it is essentially a scheme evolved out of a bureau. The Zimes, 
with a flourish of trumpets betraying a very transparent inspira- 
tion, has proclaimed the avatar of the first philosophical piece of 
legislation on this question. And the impression left by the four 
hours’ speech of the Vice-President of the Council is this —that 
his knowledge of his subject is derived from every source except 
that of personal experience. There is the stamp of the official 
mind throughout. ‘The merits of the Code, no less than its de- 
merits, smack of the doctrinaire. It is much to be desired that a 
Minister seeking to inaugurate a vast change united to theory a 
practical knowledge of his subject. Atleast it would have pre- 
vented his taking up false positions from which retreat has been 
inevitable. A little more experience of the actual working of 
schools would have saved Mr. Lowe from the absurd blunder of 
requiring infants three years old to read a narrative in monosyl- 
lables, and work elementary sums in addition and subtraction. 
Moreover, if he would condescend occasionally to enter a school, 
he would receive some enlightenment on a phrase over which he 
was so facetious. By a “ good tone” we suppose an inspector to 
indicate simply those elements in the goodness of a school which, 
though of the highest importance, do not admit of a specific re- 

ort. Clean faces and respectful manners deserve to be taken 
into account. So do such features as perfect accord between mas- 
ter and scholars, and a warm interest on the part of the chil- 
dren themselves in their schoolwork. These and similar points 
may be fairly considered, while due stress is laid on the quality of 
the three elementary branches of instruction. 

We have, however, something more to do than to defend a 
phrase from shallow criticism, What we wish to point out is 
this—that in a far more momentous part of his scheme than any 
to which we have adverted, the Vice-President of the Council 
shows an utter inability to appreciate objections of a practical 
kind. We allude to the provisions of the New Code affecting 
pupil-teachers. It is confidently asserted that the system is in 
this particular to be left intact — that pupil-teachers will continue 
to be appointed and annually examined by the Committee of 
Council, and that therefore no change in their status is intended. 
Who, in the name of goodness, wants to prevent you having your 
pupil-teachers? is the language held on this point. Now, the 
matter really stands thus—while this agency is nominally left as 
before, the guarantees for its efficiency are entirely removed. We 
might follow the example of Mr. Lowe, and quoting Shakspeare 
against him, say that he “keeps the word of promise to our ear, 
but breaks it to our hope.” Hitherto, pupil-teachers have been 
kept up to their work by the dependence of their stipend on their 
annual examination. Hitherto they have been, through the 
medium of the Council Office, so bound to the school as to make 
it difficult, except for some grave reason, to sever the connection. 
Both these conditions of their being are abolished by the New 
Code. In their appointment it is true that the Central Office will 
continue to have a voice, but as to the future annual examination 
of the pupil-teachers, we may remark that, inasmuch as it will 
always follow instead of preceding payment, its value will be next 
to nothing. Pay first and examine afterwards is the principle of 
the New Code—a principle which we should like to know whether 
Mr. Lowe is prepared to extend to other cases besides this. 
Would he, for instance, — a youth to a clerkship in the 
Customs and test his qualifications afterwards? Is he in the 
habit of paying his domestic servants by anticipation? ‘There is, 
moreover, a singular inconsistency in this part of his plan. We are 
told that the principle of the Revised Code is payment for results 
alone. Not a shilling of the public money is to be expended 
except on account of some work actually done. Upon the same 

rinciple, the pupil-teacher should receive no payment until he 

d substantiated his claim to the money by passing a satisfactory 
examination. But what is indispensable in the case of a scholar 
becomes quite immaterial, it seems, in that of the pupil-teacher. 
In other words, Mr. Lowe, though a most jealous guardian of the 
public money, does not in the least object to squander the 
managers’ money on incompetent assistants. 

Illogical as this proceeding appears, it is not so fatal to the 
interests of education as the second proposed change in the position 
of the pupil-teacher. There is no part of the Revised Code which 
causes more apprehension among those versed in the practical 
difficulties of school management than that which destroys the 
intimate tie which has hitherto united the apprentice to his school. 
The relation in which he stands to the Council Office has operated 
as the main restraint and check on volatile propensities —how suc- 
cessfully, the Report of the Royal Commissioners, although not 
specifying the cause, has placed on record beyond possibility of 
cavil. But that relation is to cease, and henceforward, if the Re- 
vised Code passes, he will simply enter into an agreement, and with 
the managers alone. By giving six months’ notice, or paying a 
small cunt, he will bo-chle to put a summary end to his engage- 


ment. Under these circumstances, there is too much reason to fear 
that pupii-teachers will not scruple to escape from their obliga- 
tions on slight and insufficient pretexts. It must be borne in 
mind that the resolutions of a boy of thirteen are anything 
but stable. He can hardly be said to exercise any deliberate 
choice. A sudden dislike to his work or his master may arise, or 
the prospect of some more remunerative employment in another 
sphere of life. It is idle to suppose that he will resist the tempta- 
tion to throw up work. By so doing he will forfeit no stipend, as 
at present, nor will any reference to the Committee of Council be 
necessary. Meanwhile, his unfortunate chief will be left in the 
lurch, to struggle on at the impossible task of infusing order 
and intelligence into large masses with the inadequate aid 
of any raw recruit that may offer his services to the school, 
It is simply disingenuous to assert that the efficiency of the pupil- 
teacher will not be impaired by the projected changes. Virtually 
independent of the Council Office, and of the obstacles which its 
attitude has hitherto interposed to his suddenly quitting service, 
he will cease to be a pupil-teacher in anything but name; and 
except for the supererogatory examinations at the end of each 
year, he will differ in nothing from the exploded monitor of old 
times. There ought to be some very good reason for reverting to 
machinery savouring of proved inefficiency. If the principle of 
the New Code is really — what it is loudly asserted to be — payment 
for results, we are at a loss to perceive how the maintenance of 

upil-teachers on their present footing in any way clashes with it, 
Kay, we may go farther, and say that the projected alteration in 
their position is a direct violation of that principle, consistently 
with which they ought not to be paid, except as heretofore, for their 
results — results which must be looked for not in the attainments of 
the children, but in their own attainments, and the work they are 
certified to have done in the year in teaching and managing the 
school. We must look, therefore, in the New Code for some other 
principle incompatible with the retention of the existing grant to 
pupil-teachers. ‘There is no such principle to be found, except 
in Mr. Lowe’s determination to have but one single kind of 
grant. ‘his, then, is the real principle of this revolution — 
uniformity of grant. It sounds much better to say that the 
Government means to see that the country gets an equivalent for 
its money; and it is politic to put forward that as the principle, 
because it is one which the practical sense of the nation approves. 
It is no less politic to keep out of sight the real principle of the 
change —namely, the commutation of all the existing annual pay- 
ments for one Capitation grant, because it is one which is to most 
minds barren and meaningless, but commends itself by a certain 
philosophical simplicity to the sympathies of a minority of pedants 
and doctrinaires. Ifthis be a misrepresentation, and the principle of 
the Revised Code is really what Lord Granville aflirms it to be, we 
see no reason why the payment of the pupil-teacher grant should not 
be conceded by the Government. On the contrary, it would be an 
act of consistency to retain this grant, because they will then be 
still applying to the pupil-teacher the same condition which they 
insist on so stringently in the case of the scholar. Indeed, the 
object of the new regulations is in effect simply this—to extend 
to the grant made in respect of each scholar the principle upon 
which grants are at present made to pupil-teachers. Both ought 
to be conditional on the results of previous individual examination. 
If this modification were adopted, there would remain a twofold 
annual grant to schools — one, the grant to pupil-teachers, with 
gratuities for their instruction, as at present; the other, a Capi- 
tation grant, in which all existing payments other than those to 
pupil-teachers would be merged, based on an attendance of one 
hundred days and an examination of all the children above six 
years of age. 

We are quite disposed to believe that the individual examination 
of children may be safely carried much further than, owing to the 
lax administration of the Council Office, it has hitherto been. 
But the Revised Code will probably, in this particular, be applied 
in a very lenient spirit by the inspectors —so lenient as to make it 
very dubious whether the prognostications of sanguine economists 
will be realized. Those who know how bashful and diflident children 
usually are at an inspection may think it hard that the means of 
a school’s support should be wholly conditional upon the nerve 
as much as the intellectual attainments of its scholars. Others 
will be inclined to look with some distrust on the extraordinary 
powers to be lodged in the hands of the inspectors. Indeed the 
appointment of Inspectors-general to go round and endeavour to 
equalize the standards of the district inspectors will be a ne- 
cessary consequence of the adoption of the Code in its present 
form ; and this will hardly tend to reduce the estimates. ‘To any 
measure for securing a better return for the public outlay on edu- 
cation we are prepared to give a fair trial But it is a poor 
compliment to the Revised Code to rest its merits, as the leading 
journal has done, on the philosophical simplicity of its operation. 


CIVILITY. 
DESCRIPTION of the various modes of civility obtaining 


in various countries, though not precisely edifying, would at 
least be entertaining. In China, the civilest thing you can do for 
a sick friend or neighbour is to describe to him in glowing colours 
the beauty of the coflin which, to save time, has been already con- 
structed and is ready for his reception. In North America, Mr. 
Catlin was deeply flattered, but sorely distressed, by the courtesy 
of an Indian who insisted that he should make use of him as @ 
pillow whenever he retired for the night. An English naval officer 
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once dined by special invitation with a Turkish pacha, Towards 
the close of the repast, the pacha, eying him ali the time with a look 
of extreme benevolence, dipped his fingers into a variety of dishes, 
extracted a morsel from each, and with the aid of a little rice 
ntly amalgamated the whole between the palms of his hands. 
hen, in a fervour of triumphant hospitality, the Turk suddenly 


‘introduced the delicate rissole into the mouth of the agonized 


est, and blandly awaited his grateful acknowledgments. Pass- 
Ing to civilized communities, French politeness used to be more 
thought of than it is now; but one thing must be conceded — 


‘when a Frenchman is civil, his civility is irresistible. It has a 


charm which leaves behind it a lingering sweetness —a vague 
agreeable persuasion that the civility shown to you was occasioned 
by your own amiable qualities. 

In an amusing little sketch of a Frenchman's visit to London, 
published several years since, the disadvantages of over-politeness 
‘are forcibly described. The Frenchman complains that he was 
treated with marked incivility in the London shops, though he 
‘politely lifted his hat on entering, and made repeated bows in his 
‘best manner to the people behind the counter. Again, on calling 
with a letter of introduction at a nobleman’s mansion, he deferen- 
tially gave a single rap at the door, and bowed low to the 
‘powdered lacquey who made his appearance after long delay. But 
fis letter was rudely tossed back to him, and the street-door 
violently slammed in his face. An English friend cf course puts 
all this to rights, and explains to the discomfited foreigner that an 
air of decision and a tone of authority make a favourable impres- 
sion on English tradesmen, and that a determined rap at the door, 
followed by a scrupulous avoidance of all approach to politeness, 
checks any lurking impertinence in the breast of a British flunkey. 
‘We suspect, indeed, that the majority of Englishmen measure 
aman by his own standard. They take you, as it were, at your 
word, and do not think highly of you unless you seem to think 
highly of yourself. Insolent swagger and self-conceit will not of 
course go down, but a certain flavour of sober self-esteem has a 
wonderful effect upon the general public. If you are deferential, 
it is probable that a stranger will condemn you asa humbug. If 
you are retiring and modest, many will consider you effeminate 
and sneaking. One maxim is usually a safe one. In asking a 
question, avoid timid hesitation of manner, and speak as if a clause 
in a recent Act of Parliament had invested you with some special 
prerogative — otherwise you will probably get a rude answer or 
none at all. The tradesman will nervously lock his till, the police- 
man will eye you suspiciously, the railway porter will pretend not 
to hear you, or take you for a third-class passenger. 

As a rule, and speaking of the mass of the population, the 
South of England is more civil than the North. The labouring 
classes in Southern agricultural districts are pleasanter to deal 
swith than they are in the North. ‘The state of the labour market 
partly explains this. Labourers in the South are more numerous, 
and therefore worse paid. ‘This renders them dependent on those 
‘better off than themselves, and puts them on their good beha- 
viour. Setting aside outward circumstances, the manners of the 
people are ruder the farther you travel northwards. Take the 
case of excursionists. English excursionists are generally harmless 
enough. ‘They do not make themselves more disagreeable than 
they can help. In Scotland, holiday folk are more rough and 
reckless. We have seen some hundreds of excursionists who had 
‘chartered a steamer moor her as close as practicable to a little 
island in the Frith of Forth, and there, in full view of a party of 
ladies, strip off their clothes, jump into the water on the near side 
of the steamer, and disport themselves with an enjoyment evi- 
dently enhanced by the sense of annoyance inflicted on the women 
on shore. Again,in London, a cabman on the whole has no par- 
ticular desire to drive over foot-passengers. In Edinburgh, one 
‘of a cabmun’s recognised amusements appears to consist in en- 
deavouring to smash any man, woman, or child that chances to be 
crossing the street, In English towns, commonplace civility is 

neral amongst the working classes, Frequently it is enlivened 
jby atouchof humour. “Let us have no vulgar row!” exclaimed 
la cabman to an indignant friend of ours who prided himself on 
iknowing every fare in London, and was loudly protesting against 
‘an overcharge. “Let us have no vulgar row!” What could our 
friend do? The cabman had placed him in an inferior position. 
'There was nothing for it but to succumb with a good grace, and 
pay the fare demanded. 

here is one advantage of politeness. It gives additional point 
;to a sarcasm or a sneer. A right reverend divine, much versed in 
‘controversy, has well said that “a little oil makes the knife cut 
more keenly.” Cardinal Fleury, eighty years of age, frankly told 
‘the Abbé de Bernis that he should never have any preferment in 
his lifetime. ‘ Monseigneur,” politely rejoined the Abbé, “j'atten- 
drai.” A pleasant counterpart to this delicate home-thrust is Sir 
‘Walter Scott’s story of the Irish boatman —“ Well, there's six- 
pence for you, Paddy, but mind, you are to pay me again!” — 
“ May your honour live till you get it!” 

But, after all, what is genuine civility? It is something better 
than good breeding. Good breeding, or mere superficial polite- 
Ness, is consistent wih the meanest selfishness. It is negative 

ther than active—careful not to give offence, but often slow to 
take trouble—content not to cause annoyance, but not necessarily 
anxious to impart pleasure. Rochefoucauld szys that “ La civilité 
,est un désir d’en recevoir et d’étre estimé poli.” But this is counter- 
'feit civility—a garment worn because we think it becoming—a piece 
\ of acting performed because it is in vogue, or because it makes the 
_ wheels of society run smovthly, or because we hope it may dous some 


A well-bred man will certainly conducthimself with propriety. 
e will not snatch from your expectant hand the glass of pale 

resented to you — exclaiming with Trulliber, “I caled vurst!” 

either will he talk across you at the dinner table to a friend on 
the other side of you, in loud and voluble accents. Nor, if he 
directs his conversation to yourself, will he allude to topics noto- 
riously disagreeable — such as your recent expulsion from Parlia- 
ment on a charge of electioneering bribery—the bankruptcy of 
your uncle—the singular marriage of your grandmother— the pee 
culiar cut of your coat, and your increasing corpulency. He will 
abstain from annoying others because he does not wish to be an- . 
noyed himself. He will make himself tolerably agreeable because 
it is good policy, and because it is en régle. 

“Good heavens!” exclaims Lord Chesterfield to his hopeful 
son, “how I should be shocked if you came into my room with 
two left legs, presenting yourself with all the graces and dignity of 
a tailor, and your clothes hanging about you, like those in Mon- 
mouth Street, upon tenter-hooks! Whereas I expect, nay require, 
to see you present aeeaced with the easy and genteel air of a man 
of fashion who has kept good company. I expect a gracefulness in 
all your motions, and something particularly engaging in your 
address. All this lexpect. . . . . but to tell you the plain 
truth, if I do not find it, we shall not converse much together ; for 
I cannot stand inattention and awkwardness; it would endanger my 
health.” However, to do his lordship justice, his notions of politeness 
went further than mere manners. His morality soared as high as 
the art of pleasing. But then it was always for a purpose. “ Make 
your court particularly to such men and women as are highest in 
the fashion and in the opinion of the public; speak advantageously 
of them behind their backs, in companies who you will have reason 
to believe will tell them again.” The art of pleasing is in truth 
the art of rising, of distinguishing oneself, of making a figure and 
a fortune in the world.” “ Labour this great point, my dear child, 
indefatigubly,” &c. &c. &e. In short, the civility recommended was 
little else than a commercial investment—a businesslike outlay for 
a strictly selfish purpose. Of course a well-bred man may be 
often disinterestedly civil, but so may a vulgar man. The vulgar 
man is frequently the more civil man of the two. He may ignore 
the letter A. He may use his knife at meals in a way to m 
your flesh creep. He may insist upon taking off his gloves to 
shake hands in the middle of a crowded thoroughfare on a winter’s 
day, though the operation occupies five minutes and you are cut 
in two by the east wind. The vulgar man may wink confidentially 
on the smallest provocation — poke you in the ribs with affec- 
tionate familiarity—-make playful grimaces to give point to @ 
humorous anecdote, and create as much discomposure in a core 
rect circle as a gorilla or a maniac. But, though obnoxious to 
everybody, the man may mean to be civil, and fails only because 
he is out of his element. His desire to please is as genuine as 
that of the well-intentioned donkey who followed the lap-dog’s 
example, and tried to jump upon his master’s knees. Give him @ 
fair opportunity and suitable sphere of action, and ibly he 
may conquer your prejudices, and reconcile you to his defects. 
‘Lhe conventionally civil man will not trouble himself to walk two 
streets out of his way to direct a stranger into the right road; 
nor will he vacate his seat at a closely-packed church or theatre 
to give ten minutes’ rest to an unhappy man who has been stand- 
ing beside him, first on one leg, then on the other, for the last 
hour and a quarter; nor will he make one jot more haste over 
the newspaper at his club, though he perceives three anxious 
individuals eying it as keenly — “as careful robins eye the delver’s 
toil.” But an underbred man often does all this and more. His 
civility may not be on the surface, yet it is not the less real. It is 
not a matter of conventionalism, but something deeper, springing 
from the heart rather than from mere deference to costal laws or 
customs. 

We think it is the authoress of English Hearts and English 
Hands, who describes a rough uneducated “navvie” stretched help- 
less on his bed, having been crushed by a railway train, yet troubled 
most of all by the thought that there are no chairs in his wretched 
garret to ofler to the two ladies who have come to visit him. 
Perhaps the consideration shown to women in moments of great 
peril, such as shipwrecks, is partly due to a habit of generous 
courtesy that has grown up insensibly and become an element of 
good in minds naturally hard and selfish. Of civility to women— 
not because they are young and pretty, but simply because 
they are women—Charles Lamb discourses eloquently, and 
gives a notable example in the shape of “Joseph Paice of 
bread Street, merchant, and Director of the South Sea Com- 
pany.” “I have seen him—nay smile not—tenderly escorting 
a marketwoman whom he had encountered in a shower, exalting 
his umbrella over her poor basket of fruit that it might receive no 
damage, with as much carefulness as if she had been a countess. 
To the reverend form of Female Eld he would yield the wall— 
though it were to an ancient beggarwoman—with more ceremony 
than we can afford to show our grandams. He was the Preux 
Chevalier of age; the Sir Calidore or Sir Tristan to those whe 
have no Calidores or Tristans to defend them. The roses that 
had long since faded thence still bloomed for him in those withered 
and yellow cheeks.” Gallantry of this ideal type has sometimes 
been substantially rewarded.. Once upon a time, a curate of 
narrow income but kindly disposition perceived two elderly 
spinsters in old-fashiuned costume, beset with jeers and jibes 
by a mob of idle men and boys lounging round the church porch 
whilst the bell was ringing for service. Forcing his way thro 


the crowd, the curate gave one old lady his mght arm and 
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other his left, led them both into church, and escorted them 
politely up the middle aisle to a convenient pew, regardless of the 
stares titters of the con tion. Some years afterwards, 
the needy curate was ly surprised = announcement 
that the two old ladies, having lately died, had bequeathed him 
@ handsome fortune in ition of his well-timed courtesy. 
Civility costs nothing—so we have been duly instructed from an 
early age; but, however little civility may cost us after the habit 
is acquired, the civility that has cost us nothing is of very little 
worth. For what is meant by civility? A soft voice and a defer- 
ential manner? A feeble readiness to yield in indifferent matters, 
and a reluctance to give offence or cause disturbance? Scarcely 
so. True civility implies some degree, however small, of self- 
sacrifice, and self-sacrifice certainly costs us something. No 
doubt there is such a thing as feeling pleasure in self-sacrifice — 
a pleasure keener than ean be gained by self-seeking. But such a 
= is itself an evidence of goodness, and must not be con- 
ded with natural passion or instinct. It is the fruit of an 
habitual endeavour to act kindly by those with whom we have to 
do, and has reached maturity after many struggles and conflicts. 
Thus, whoever takes pleasure in civility has generally something 
good in him; for the civility we mean is not a mere superficial 
iteness— “a candy’d of ”—the indiscriminate 
ing of a iel—the grimace of an unctuous impostor — 
Geecteete wish to make aes comfortable even at our own 
. Of course the wish may fail when the trial becomes 
severe. Civility does not necessarily imply a high degree of self- 
denial. It indicates that the germ of it is there—capable of 
een so far as it goes, is a virtuous and wholesome 
it of the mind. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


H’* any one, some five or six years ago, proposed to fill one of 
our large Concert Halls with an audience who, week after 
week, for eight months in the year, should come to hear a concert 
solely of chamber music, in which the performers should be simply 
® quartet of instrumentalists, with one, or may be two, vocalists, 
he would assuredly have been set down as a musical enthusiast, or 
as a harebrained speculator, whose speedy appearance in Basinghall- 
street wus perfectly certain. Nevertheless, this experiment has, for 
the last three years, been tried with the most perfect success, Till 
lately, the Musical Union afforded to London amateurs the sole 
opportunity of hearing the stringed quartets of the great masters of 
music. The admirable concerts of Mr. Ella’s society were, however, 
adapted only for the select few, and were inaccessible to the large 
and increasing numbers who wereanxious to become acquainted with 
this species of musical composition. The growing taste for the higher 
order of instrumental music has raised up the New Philharmonic 
and the Musical Society of London, and has secured for them a 
support which shows the existence of the want they were designed 
to supply. Notwithstanding this increased appreciation of classical 
music, it was very naturally doubted whether any large number of 
persons could be attracted to hear and enjoy a selection of pieces 
of a severer kind even than the colossal symphonies and concert 
overtures which form the programmes of the societies we have 
mentioned. The success, therefore, of Mr. Chappell’s enterprise 
is a subject of no small congratulation, since it proves that musical 
taste among us has so far developed as to secure large and atten- 
tive audiences for compositions which have always been looked 
as appealing only to the sympathies of the select class of prac- 
tised and scientific musicians, The good effects of such long con- 
tinued success, which happily gives no sign of coming to a close, 
must react with advantage upon the musical profession. When 
there is an audience ready to appreciate and applaud a particular style 
of composition, composers will—gradually it may be, but certainly— 
spring up to minister to such a taste; and in order to succeed in 
orchestral writing, and to leave behind him music which may have 
something more than a mere ephemeral existence, it is essential that 
8 composer should be able to treat with effect a simple quartet. All 
solid music, as distinguished from what is merely tricky or piquant, 
must be based upon a correct and skilful use of the stringed quar- 
tet. Without this knowledge and without this power the composer 
is but half master of his orchestra, and can never hope to secure 
for his works more than the attention of the day. It is therefore a 
hopeful sign for music, that there is among us a public ready to 
receive and to welcome compositions which, from their severe cha- 
racter, are a distasteful to the ambition = a young com- 
r, since they do not afford that o unity for display which 
dazzles and misleads him. 
From the first, the elements of success in such an enterprise 
have been carefully studied and faithfully realised. The music 
admitted into the programmes has always been interesting, and of 
the highest order, and the artists to whom its execution has been 
eonfided have been the very best that could be heard. In turn, all 
the great violinists of the day have led the quartets ; in turn, we 
have had the first pianists or pianistes for the sonata which closes 
the first part. The vocal music, invariably fairly sung, has generall 
afforded a pleasing contrast to the instrumental pieces, although 
occasionally songs have crept in which we could, for the character of 
the concerts, have wished away. The length, too, of the selections 
has never entailed those feelings of weariness and satiety which 
are too often the accompaniments of concerts in this country. 
Since we last noticed these admirable entertainments, one 
night has been devoted exclusively to the works of Beethoven, 
and another to those of Mozart, while on the other even- 


ings the programmes have been selected from various com- 
posers, . Sainton, till last Monday, has filled the part of 
first violin, while M. Vieuxtemps has been making a tour 
through our principal towns. Miss Arabella Goddard and 
Mr. Charles Hallé have been the players at the pianoforte, 
The violoncello has been in the hands of Signor Piatti, whose playing 
is perhaps the most perfect musical treat which can at the present 
day be enjoyed. He has lately delighted us by a sonata by Boc- 
cherini, for the first time at the Monday Concerts, and it would be 
difficult to say too much in praise of his performance. On Monday 
last M. Vieuxtemps returned to take his leave, We have too re~ 
cently stated our opinion of his merits to render it necessary to 
enter into any detailed criticism of his playing upon this occa- 
sion. The programme consisted of one of Mendelssohn's early 
quartets, that in A minor, composed when he was about fourteen 
years old ; the “ Ne Plus Ultra” sonata for the pianoforte ; Mozart’s 
sonata in D major, for violin and pianoforte, and Beethoven’s quar- 
tet in A major. delssohn’s quartet exhibits his peculiarities 
in a very marked manner. The third and fourth move- 
ments are very delightful; indeed the fourth narrowly escaped, 
repetition. The last movement has always seemed to us some- 
what deficient in melody, and only remarkable for the skill with 
which it has been worked out, when we consider that the composer 
was only fourteen ; but the return to the solemn phrase with which 
the quartet opens has a very imposing effect. Tle sonata for the 
piano has a history attached to its original production. It was 
composed by Woelfl, to drive the writers of what have been termed: 
“musical fireworks,” out of the field. Although intended as a 
bravura, it yet contains an admirable allegro movement, solidly 
written, with some fine touches of melody. It concludes with a 
series of variations upon the air, “ Life let us cherish.” Although 
not an easy piece to play, the difficulties are slight compared with 
some of Beethoven’s later sonatas, and therefore it is unnecessary. 
to say that Miss Arabella Goddard overcame them with ease. The 
left hand of the performer is considerably taxed in some parts of 
the sonata, but the firmness and vigour with which she attacked! 
these passages left nothing to be desired. We may here remark 
that the programme is henceforth to contain a detailed analysis of 
the sonata which ends the first part, illustrated with the leading 
subjects in musical type. From the manner in which this is done it 
cannot fail to give greater interest to the performance of the sonatas, 
and to enable the audience better to comprehend the design and 
appreciate the beauties of the composition. Miss Goddard, besides 
the “ Ne Plus Ultra” sonata, assisted M. Vieuxtemps in the sonata. 
for violin and piano, by Mozart, which commenced the second part, 
This is the sonata which Mozart composed for Mlle. Strinasacchi, 
one of the few ladies who have come down to us as successful players: 
on the violin. On its first performance it was played without any, 
rehearsal; indeed Mozart had not even committed the piano part 
to paper, and played it entirely from memory, or rather, almost ime 
provised it as he went along, the general plan being all that he had. 
previously arranged. The opening allegro is very spirited and orie 
ginal, the close being remarkably bold and in Mozart’s best manner. 
The next movement, a cantabile, has not so much of that melane 
choly sentiment we are accustomed to associate with such movements 
in Mozart’s sonatas, but it is still very melodious and graceful. Mr, 
Sims Reeves was to have been the vocalist on this occasion ; but, being 
laid up by the east wind, he was replaced by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, whe 
maintained the chamber character of the concert by some very delicate 
singing, which, however, lacked force for so large an area as St. James’s: 
Hall. With a very sweet voice and a correct taste, Mr. Cooper 
only requires the addition of a little dramatic power to give hina 
much higher position in his profession than he has yet attained, 
Miss Clari Fraser also contributed two songs, which she sang ina 
quiet and ladylike manner; but the same remarks are equally 
applicable to her as to Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Perhaps her voice is 
not powerful enough to allow her to exert it without danger of 
forcing it out of tune, but we were certainly struck with an air of 
feebleness which seemed to pervade the vocal part of the entertaine 
ment. 

Next Monday, Herr Joachim is to make his first appearance 
in London since 1859, and one of Beethoven’s later quartets 
will be played. A trio, too, of Hummel’s, for violin, piano, and’ 
violoncello will be given for the first time at the Monday 
Concerts. The concert season is just row putting forth its 
buds, and will soon be in full leaf. The Philharmonic come 
mences its fiftieth season in a few days, and the Musical Society 
of London, young in years but old in success, holds its first 
concert on the 12th. The Handel Festival and the opening of 
the Great Exhibition will also afford, to the lovers of large choral 
effects, entertainments hitherto unsurpassed ; so that there is ev 
prospect of the impending season being one of considerable musied! 
interest. 


REVIEWS. 


FINLAY’S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION.* 


R. FINLAY has at last brought to its conclusion one of the 
most remarkable and most original works of the 
Whether his histories will ever become ular may well 
doubted, but they are works which the real historical inquirer will 


* History of the Greek Revolution. By George Finlay, LL.D., &c. 2 vols, 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sen” 1861." 
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ever value, and it is hardly possible to conceive that they can be set 
aside by the works of‘any futureauthor. It is mot to be expected 
that any future writer should combine the same qualifications 
which are united in Mr. Finlay. As an Englishman the greater 

rt of whose life has been spent in Greece—as an historian who has 
sane a spectator of many of the scenes which he describes—as a 
scholar who was first led to study the history of the past by a wish 
to unravel the problems of the present—as a politician whose views 
of the present are constantly checked and enlightened by his know- 


ledge of the past— Mr. Finlay stands absolutely without a rival. | 


No Greek could have composed such a work; no other English- 
man could have composed it. Living in the land, but not of it, he 
has had advantages above all other men, natives and foreigners 
alike. And, from the nature of his subject, Mr. Finlay has drawn 
more completely on the resources of his own mind than any other 
great modern writer. He has worked alone. He has devoted him- 
self to an unpopular subject, in many parts of which he has had 
neither helper nor precursor. He stands alone alike in the nature 
of his studies and in the independence of his opinions. The solitary 
grandeur of Mr. Finlay’s literary position has no doubt brought 
with it disadvantages as well as gains. But there can be no doubt 
that the gains immeasurably predominate. If Mr. Finlay had 
written in a Western capital or in a Western University, we can 
easily believe that some improvements in detail would have been 
the result. But the book would have lost a hundredfold in that 
native strength, that utter absence of all conventionality, which is 
the glory of his work. Standing perfectly alone, not seeing with 
the eyes of any clique or party, or even nation, Mr. Finlay has 
looked at everything for himself, and has judged of everything with 

rfect independence. Like other men, he has his faults, and his 
Faults are neither few nor inconsiderable. But he has the greatest 


of all merits—in every word he speaks we listen to the independent _ 


utterance of a man who has, on his own account, a right to speak, 
and a right to be listened to. Whether we accept or reject 


his conclusions, 7 are at least his own—they are not the | 


cuckoo-cry of any literary or political sect. He is something 


wholly different from the ordinary politician, the ordinary scholar, | 


or the ordinary littérateur. He is the man who, beholding certain 
phenomena at his own door, has studied and written the history of 
two thousand years in order to explain them. 

There is no writer whose works afford such a living and prac- 
tical witness to the unity of history as the historian with whom 
we are now dealing. As we range along his vast continuous 
narrative, the petty distinctions of sciolists utterly fade away. 
“ Ancient” history, “modern” history—an “ancient” period of 
which no man can tell the ending, a “modern” period of which 
no man can tell the beginning—a “fall of the Roman Empire” in 
a.p. 476—all such formulas of ignorance are forgotten as we 
behold the unbroken drama extending over seventy generations. 


Here is a man whose tale begins with the events. of the age of | 
‘Alexander—events whose results he still sees around him ; while it | 


ends with events which a man need hardly have reached middle 
age toremember. And in all this long range of ages, among all 
the changes of nations and empires and religions, there is no 
break, no sudden pause, no wide gap which utterly separates the 
past from the present. So in truth it is in all history; but of 
most lands the history has been written piecemeal. Of Greece 
under Foreign Domination we have the whole record from the 
hand of a single master. 

It would be an easy task to find points in the plan, the exe- 
cution, and the style of Mr. Finlay’s work, which are fairly 
psa to censure. But all faults of detail sink into nothing beside 

e inestimable gain of so great a conception steadily carried out 
from beginning to end by a single hand. It is a work to which we 
know absolutely no parallel. Mr. Finlay has, in some sort, written 
a Universal History, but of all men in the world he stands the 


farthest removed from the race of compilers who, from Diodorus | 
onward, have cumbered the world with writings under that title. | 
He has hardly more in common with ordinary critical historians | 


‘and with ordinary contemporary historians. His position comes 
nearer to that of sometof the greatest writers of his own adopted 
Jand. Like Polybius, he writes the history of his own time, and 
traces back the nomena of his own time to their causes in the 
But while Polybius deals at most with about one hun- 
dred and fifty years, Mr. Finlay’s task spread itself, as we 
fhave seen, over more than two thousand. Indeed, Mr. Finlay 
has often struck us as presenting many points of resemblance 
to the great historian of Federal Greece. There is an analogy 
in the nature of their subjects. There is an analogy alike in their 
strength and in their weakness. Each writes in a foreign land; 
each is at once a man of action and aman of learning ; each writes 
partly of his own age, partly of ages which have gone before. In 
each we see the same rare grasp of general history, the same keen- 
ness and independence of political vision. In both again we lack 
something of the vivid brillianey of some other writers, which we 
‘would fain see added to their existing merits, but on no account 
exchanged for any of them. And again we see in each somethin 
of the result of those temptations which beset the real politi 
historian as distinguished from the mere scholar or antiquary. 
Even the stern impartiality of Thucydides seems to have failed 
thim when he had to speak of his own enemy, Cleon. National 
sjudice led Polybius to depreciate the noble career of Cleo- 
and exaggerate the cas oven of the robbers of tolia, 
Mr. Finlay, too, in sharing the strength, shares also the weakness 


of his great prototype. Of partiality we do not accuse him — we 


"believe that no man is less open to the charge. But another re- 


sult of the same temptation comes out very strongly in his last 
two volumes. Even in those which have gone before we have 
often remarked a certain tendency to harshness of judgment — to 
describing men and their actions in the worst colours. This 
seems to arise from a certain incapacity to throw himself into the 
situation of other men — no unnatural result of his own position of 
perfect isolation. His censures we believe to be essentially 
righteous, but it is a righteousness wholly untem by mercy, 
When he comes to deal with men and actions which have come 
within his own personal knowledge, this tendency to severity 
reaches its height. Other men are tempted to applaud or to con- 
demn according to the prejudices of their party or. their country. 
Mr. Finlay has no party and can hardly be said to have a coun- 
try. He is therefore tempted — and, to speak the truth, he yields 
to the temptation — impartially to condemn everybody. 

Mr. Finlay’s former volumes embraced the History of Greece 


‘under Roman, Byzantine, Frankish, Venetian, and Turkish 


domination. The last volume closed at the moment just pre- 
ceding the War of Independence, and ended with a weighty vindi- 
cation of the struggle which has secured to a oe of the Greek 
nation the rights of an independent State.* He now goes on to 
describe the War of Independence itself, and continues the history 
of Modern Greece down to the Revolution of 1843, when Greece 
became a constitutional kingdom. The History of Greece under 
Foreign Domination then comes to an end, but not till then. For 
Mr. Finlay counts the first ten years of King Otho as belonging 
to the period of Foreign Domination. In his eyes, it was simply 
Bavarian domination instead of Roman or Turkish. Since 1843, 
the Greeks have had their destinies in their own hands, and th 
| must be answerable for their own success or failure. But no fair 
person will forget, and Mr. Finlay does not forget, that the effects 
_ of this long foreign domination form a terrible clog to start with. 
The accumulated evils of 1989 years cannot possibly be undone 
in nineteen. : 
Mr. Finlay has accomplished the nt of his work in 
a manner pa Hoth the and the faults 
of his former volumes have been intensified by coming into con- 
_ tact with events which happened in his own time, and so large 
a portion of which happened under his own eye. As a 7 
_sition, it is, like all Mr. Finlay’s compositions, ceed. ie 
| style, always good and clear, but seldom dignified or animated, 
_ rises, far more commonly than is usual in his former volumes, into 
_ passages of really brilliant description and passages of high judi- 
_cial solemnity. On the other hand, his biting and sarcastic turn, 
which had comparatively little scope in his earlier works, has the 
_ fullest possible play in dealing with contemporary events. There 
| is a good deal in these volumes which, however true in substance, 
| is in manner better suited to an ephemeral pamphlet or article 
than to one of the great historical works of the age. Mr. Finlay’s 
severity rivals that of Cato the Censor. We believe this severity 
to be simply the austere righteousness of a judge who has no 
sympathy with human frailty. But the condemnation is universal, 
Mr. Finlay smites in all directions, and he manifestly takes a 
‘ug mes in smiting. He smites the vast majority of Greeks whom 
e has to mention ; he smites all Bavarians without exception; he 
smites all Englishmen save one or two, the most prominent of 
which lucky exceptions is Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. He is 
certainly no lover of Turks, but, if he has a hero, it is to be found, 
strange to say, in Sultan Mahmoud. He in no way palliates his 
cruelties, but he labours to rescue him from the reproach of being 
a reckless and brutal tyrant, delighting in blood for its own sake, 
He is rather, in Mr. Finlay’s view, a tyrant of the type of Sulla, 
a man of a fixed purpose and a strong will, who stuck at no 
crime which would serve his gare but who was never guilty of 
_ the frantic and aimless cruelty which is so characteristic of the 
' vulgar race of Eastern despots. 
The way in which Mr. Finlay has told the story of the War of 
_ Independence is sure to give to all Greeks everywhere an offence 
so natural that we cannot call it unjust. It is likely also to cone 
vey to readers unfamiliar with the man and his subject the ime 
ion that he writes as the enemy and not as friend of 
reece. Yet the offence is really undeserved — the im ion 
would be wholly untrue. Mr. Finlay is a true friend of the 
Greeks, but he is a friend who deals with them on Solomon's 
principle of not sparing the rod. He smiteth friendly and re- 
proveth, but his precious balms have a great tendency to break 
the heads on which they are poured. That his book is looked on 
as a libel upon Greece we are not in the least surprised to hear, 
It has every prima facie appearance of being such a libel, but it is 
really nothing of the kind. Mr. Finlay is severe upon Greeks, 
just as he is severe upon Bavarians and upon Englishmen, But 
his severity upon the Greeks will make an impression both upon 
Greek and English readers which his similar severity upon Eng- 
lishmen will not make. When Mr. Te smites English Govern- 
ments at home and English Ministers in Greece, it will pass as the 
Englishman's natural license of bling. When he smites Greek 
nerals and Greek statesmen in the like sort, it will pass as a dee 
iberate condemnation of the nation, which he most certainly does 
not intend, 
Before Mr. Finlay’s volumes appeared, we had formed our owm 
estimate of the Greek Revolution from the narratives of Gordoa 


© See Saturday Review, June 28, 1856, 
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and Trikoupes. The history of Gordon is the straightforward 
narrative of an honest soldier. The history of Trikoupes, which 
we reviewed at length on its publication and on its completion’, 
is the work of an eloquent and patriotic Greek, but written in a 
remarkable spirit of fairness and with a thorough desire to apportion 
_praise and blame where they are justly due. Between those two 
narratives there is no difference of any moment — the general im- 
pression produced by the two is exactly the same. And, strange 
as it will probably sound in Greek ears, the general impression 
ta on us by Mr. Finlay’s history is exactly the same also. 

Ye make allowance for his tendency to paint everything in dark 
colours, and we dwell rather on many weighty passages scattered 
up and down the book which show how fully disposed he is 
to do essential justice to the people of whom he writes. In a 
book of Mr. Finlay’s, one sentence of grave and evidently well- 
considered praise outweighs many pages of sarcasm and fault- 
finding. Looked at in this way, the narrative of the Greek Revo- 
lution by Mr. Finlay really differs very little from the narratives 
of the same event by Gordon and Trikoupes. To Trikoupes it is 
evident that Mr. Finlay has a great dislike, and he finds fault with 
him whenever he can. But his charges really come to very little, 
and he allows him the praises of “eloquence” and “ personal 
integrity,” and that his history is written “in a spirit of equity 
and good faith.” Throughout his history, harsh, almost bitter, as 
he is towards the Greek leaders, he always does the fullest justice 
to the Greek people. He delights to tell us how the Revolution 
was thoroughly the work of the people — how, through the whole 
war, amid all the selfishness and divisions of the leading men, the 
heart of the people never failed. He dwells on the heroic per- 
severance, the unwearied and devoted sacrifices, of the Pelopon- 
nesian peasantry, even at times when they were as ill treated by 
many of their own countrymen as they could be by the Turks 
themselves. At the close of his work he weighs the successes and 
the failures of the Revolution against one another, and determines 
that its general results “ may justly be considered by the Greeks 
as glorious achievements for one generation.” A man who speaks 
in this way is not an enemy or a libeller of Greéce. But we can 
quite understand that to Greeks he may, and that naturally and 
pardonably, seem to be such. 

The great misfortune of the Greek Revolution was that it pro- 
duced no one man of pre-eminent powers to be the chosen leader 
of the nation. Modern Greece has no Aratus, no William the 
Silent, no Washington—she has not even a Czerny George. This, 
in one sense, makes the Revolution still more glorious for a people 
which did such great things without a leader. But it is clear that 
with such a leader they would have done far greater things. The 
best men of the Revolution were found mainly in rather subor- 
dinate places. Constantine Kanares, Mark Botzares, Andrew 
Miaoules, Elias Mavromichales, George of Olympus, were heroes 
of whom any age or nation might be proud. They needed only 
a wider field to take their place among the deathless names of 
history. All of them shine forth as unsullied and as glorious in 
the pages of Finlay as in those of Trikoupes. At the other end of 
the scale come confessed traitors and scoundrels—Gogos, Odysseus, 
and such like. If Mr. Froude wrote the history of Modern 
Greece, he would probably go about to “rehabilitate” them. 
Mr. Finlay leaves them to their merited infamy. Between these 
two classes comes a much larger class than either, of men who 
no doubt wished well to their country, and who did her real 
service, but who disgraced their cause by more or less of 
violence, selfishness, division, and other faults and crimes. Such 
a wide class naturally includes very different kinds of people. 
It includes men who are only just better than the class of traitors ; 
and men who only just fail of admission into the class of heroes. 
It takes in the whole range from Mavrokordatos to Kolvkotrones. 
But it is in dealing with this, by far the most numerous class of 
actors in the Revolution, that Mr. Finlay'’s tendency to harsh 
judgment comes out. What is really pure he never defiles ; 
what is really black he never tries to whitewash; but in the vast 
whity-brown class of characters, he loves to dwell on the darker 
rather than the brighter tint. He does not conceal what is good, 
but he has more pleasure in bringing out what is evil. It is easy 
to see how offensive this must be to the survivors, and to the friends 
of the survivors, of those troublous times. But Mr. Finlay only 
deals with Greeks as he does with Englishmen and Bavarians. Le 
has his English hero, Hastings—a name as glorious among Philhel- 
lenes as that of Kanares among Hellenes. But Sir Richard 
Church fares as badly as if he were a Klepht ora primate. Gordon 
and Trikoupes evidently observe a sort of reticence towards a man 
who at least intended much for the good of Greece. Mr. Finlay 
tears him to pieces without mercy. How the city of Athens can 
contain both the warrior and the historian we do not in the least 
understand. 

The one particular case in which Mr. Finlay does not seem 
to us to pronounce an essentially harsh judgment is that of 
Alexander Mavrokordatos. That the long career of that states- 
man, both during and since the Revolution, exhibited many 
grievous mistakes, is manifest on the surface. They were the 
natural mistakes of aman who had neither the advantages of a 
native of Greece, nor the advantages of a Western European, but 
who came from the very worst of schools — that of the Phanariot 
aristocracy of Constantinople. But against his errors we may 
fairly set the honour (fie to the one Byzantine civilian who unre- 


servedly threw in his lot with the struggling people of Hellas, 
Mr. Finlay does not conceal his merits, but he acknowledges them, 
as it were, grudgingly ; it is on his defects that he loves to dwell, 
It may have been an error in a civilian to attempt to act the part 
of a general; but it was surely a pardonable error in a man just 
chosen President of a nation struggling for existence. And what- 
ever share he had in the disaster of Peta may be fairly looked on 
as wiped out by the first defence of Mesolongi. 

In all our remarks thus far we would be understood as speaking 
of so much of Mr. Finlay’s book as we have the opportunity of 
comparing with other narratives. On the later part of his history, 
where we have no Gordon and no Trikoupes to test him by, we 
refrain from pronouncing any opinion. e look upon it as a 
most important ex parte statement by a man who has every right 
to be heard —a man who, though disposed to take a harsh view of 
everything, is incapable of conscious unfairness, but whose account 
of things requires to be balanced by the accounts of those who 
take views opposite to his own. During part of the narrative we 
tried to compare Mr. Finlay with Mr. Parish’s Diplomatic History of 
Greece, but really this last book is one which, to any one but a 
diplomatist, it is almost impossible to read. 

We have thought it so important to endeavour to set forth what 
we take to be the real character of Mr. Finlay’s book, and we have 
spoken so fully of many of the events and agents in the Revolution 
while reviewing the history of Trikoupes, that we have left our- 
selves but little space for examining Mr. Finlay in detail. But we 
would call special attention to the beginning and the ending of the 
book—to the sketch of the state of Greece before the era with 
which it opens and to the account of the Revolution of 1843, 
with which it closes. One most important point in Mr. Finlay’s 
history is that he has, for the first time, as far as we know, fully 
brought out the importance of the Albanian element in the Revo~ 
lution. In some respects he thinks the influence of Albanians did 
harm. The gallantry and successes of the Souliots led the Greeks 
to a preference for irregular over regular troops, and thus led to 
much of the lack of discipline and the excesses of various kinds 
which so often disfigured the struggle. This is of course the 
usual fault of insurrectionary movements. Even William the 
Silent could not always prevent Spanish cruelty from being repaid 
in kind, and Greece, as we have seen, had no William the Silent. 

That Mr. Finlay’s two present volumes take a higher rank, as 

rts of a great continued history, than the narrative of either of 
bis predecessors, is manifest at once. It is no discredit either to a 
gallant Scottish soldier or to a distinguished Greek diplomatist, to 
place them in this respect after one of the great historians of the 
world. To Gordon and Trikoupes the Greek Revolution is the 
whole of their subject; to Mr. Finlay it is merely the last act of a 
very longdrama. But inthe mere telling ofa tale both the honest 
Scot and the eloquent Greek decidedly surpass Mr. Finlay. Here 
and there he gives some vivid and really brilliant descriptions, but 
his general narrative is certainly less interesting than either of the 
other two. Some very striking incidents, which stand out con- 
spicuously in both the other histories, he rather strangely slurs 
over, Such are the catastophe of Psara and the passage of the ship 
Ares through the Egyptian fleet in the harbour of Pylos.: The war 
too in Crete and Cyprus, though an essential part of the struggle, 
is taken hardly any notice of at all. On the other band, the noble 
career of Hastings comes out more fully in Mr. Finlay than in 
either Gordon or Trikoupes, The mention of Hastings, evidently 
a dear personal friend, always raises Mr. Finlay above himself, just 
as Trikoupes is always raised above even - usual power of his 
narrative by the mention of his own city of Mesolongi. 

We have spoken freely of what we consider to be grave 
faults in Mr. Finlay’s present volumes. But on the whole they 
form a worthy completion of a noble work. Mr. Finlay may now 
fairly claim, like Heraclius, to enjoy the Sabbath of his tuils; 
otherwise we should like to see him complete his cycle with the fates 
of the Greeks of Sicily and of the Ionian Islands, subjects on 
which he scarcely touches. But, even without such asupplement, 
he has achieved a work as yet unrivalled, and likely to remain so, 
Mr. Finlay’s will ang always remain a name appreciated only 
by comparatively few. Neither his subject nor his way of dealin 
with it is likely to captivate the “general reader; ” but he wi 
doubtless be satisfied with the admiration of those whose admira- 
tion is really worth having. Whatever faults of detail may be found 
in the long range of his seven volumes, there can be no doubt that, 
for general grandeur of plan and for vigour and originality of 
execution, few historical works, even in an age rich in great hise 
torical works, can claim a higher place than the History of Greece 
under Foreign Domination. 


WHEAT AND TARES.* 


HOEVER it was that invented the novelette was a kind 
friend to readers of fiction. When a novelette is reall 
good, it is as pleasant reading for a vacant hour as can be fou 
Unfortunately it is not often found, for the qualities its writer must 
possess are comparatively rare. By anovelette we mean something 
distinct from a tale and a novel. Like a tale, it is short, but, unlike 
a tale, it is not primarily a narrative of incidents. It does not aim 


at the completeness of plot, the variety of matter, and the sustained. 


representation of character which mark a good novel. It depends 


* Saturday Review, December 6 and 13, 1856 ; and February 20, 1858. 


* Wheat and Tares, A Tale. London: Saunders and Otley, 1861. 
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for its interest on a slight sketch of connected events, on the ex- 
pression of the superficial liveliness and fun of society, and on hints 
at character which are suggestive but not explanatory. In order to 
‘charm, it must however be pervaded with delicacy, refined feeling, 
and good taste. Anything like broad farce, or vulgarity, or harrow- 
ing effects changes its character at once. The French are especially 
skilful in the novelette, and can go on for page after page with a wit 
of Which the leading characteristic is an extreme neatness, while an 
air of good society never ceases to pervade the little world that is 


‘placed before us. In England, the Semi-Detached House was 


perhaps as good a specimen of the novelette as has appeared in recent 
years. The author of Wheat and Tares has now given a specimen quite 
as good, or perhaps better. It is nota book of much pretension. It 
is very short ; there is scarcely any story in it; and although two 
or three of the characters are well conceived and clearly marked 
out, yet they do very little to interest or repel us. It is also written 
unequally, and the story and the style both improve as the book 

on. In some of the earlier passages the author seems to have 
se haunted with recollections of abad model. But its excellences 
are great and rare within the range of what a novelette can be. The 
dialogue is unusually brilliant, natural, and easy. The fun is quiet, 
subtle, and continuous ; and the illustrations of hidden thoughts 
and the shading off of the finer traits of character are at once in- 
genious and truthful. But, above all, it has throughout the unmis- 
takable impress of a refined and delicate taste, The people in it 
‘who are represented as talking in drawing-rooms talk as if they 
really were in drawing-rooms, and not in the gilded saloons that 
haunt the fancy of Bohemia. The ladies are ladies, and the gentle- 
men are about as wise and foolish, as well-behaved and as ill-behaved, 
as gentlemen usually are. There runs through it also a vein of deeper 
and more tender feeling, which raises it above the level of a mere 
cabinet picture of society. All these are the great qualifications 
that a novelette ought to possess ; and probably no one who likes 
novelettes will leave Wheat and Tares unread. Those who quarrel 
with novelettes for not being something more grand and elaborate, 
had better let this little volume lie unopened. 


The author, like Mr. Trollope, devotes his attention to women 
and clergymen. Like Mr. Trollope, he maintains a half-friendly, 
half-unfriendlyv attitude towards those whom he depicts ; and, like 
Mr. Trollope, he introduces specimens of the discourses and writings 
of the people he likes to write of. His greatest effort in the por- 
traiture of the clergy is a certain Dean of Oldchurch. His greatest 
effort in imitating writing is the sketch of an article that is stated 
to appear in the columns of a paper called the Chanticleer. We 
cannot say how far real models have supplied the bases of these 
sketches. They may be the pure creations of fancy; but society 
would not lose if it could find originals to match them. We should 
like to know the Dean of Oldchurch—we should like to read 
the Chanticleer, The Dean strikes us as quite worthy of Mr. 
Trollope ; only Mr. Trollope would have given us so much more of 
him, and have made him known to us in so many more points of 
view. The novelette is too small a canvass for this full style of 
painting. But the Dean is first-rate as far as he goes. He is a 
prodigy of ecclesiastical tact—of a man who, without direct falsehood, 
tries to please every one and manage every one, while at the same 
time he slightly sneers at them. This cannot be called an easy 
character to draw; it can only be drawn by contriving incidents 
that elicit the different colours the cameleon of tact can assume, and 
then by saying in dialogue what under the circumstances is at once 
plausible, and yet true and clever enough fora man who is not a bad 
man and is very wide awake. The author of Wheat and Tares has 
succeeded in producing this effect, and to have succeeded in it is a 
great success. We particularly admire two scenes, in the first of which 
the Dean, in order to annoy the critic of a foolish book, manages to 
send away a Duchess with a notion that the book is a goodone. In 
the second scene, the Duchess tells him that his praise of the foolish 
writer had so great an effect on her that she repeated it to the Prime 
Minister, who, on the strength of it, made the writer a Regius Pro- 
fessor of Theology ; and the Dean has to conceal his feelings at having 
been the means of elevating a man whom he utterly despises. The 
article in the Chanticleer is supposed to be a criticism on this same 
book, and is an amusing parody of the sort of review which crushes by 
patronizing and by treating an author as a sort of worm with good 
cert about him. Very often this is the best way of wiping out a 

d book ; but it naturally lays the critic open to a little playful 
animadversion on the position of lofty superiority he assumes. If 
the imitation had been stupid, it would have been a severe drawback 
to the book, for such imitations are dreadfully heavy when they 
fail ; but in Wheat and Tares the imitation is amusing, and has evi- 
dently given great amusement to its author. 


As we have said, this book is not all pleasantry. There is pathos 
in it, anda scorn of baseness, and much of the philosophy of melan- 
choly content. A man who respects himself cannot bear to write a 
story without allowing his finer qualities and his deeper thoughts 
to appear, and it is this higher range whieh gives its salt to the 
novelette, and prevents its being merely funny, We ought not to 
weigh very narrowly the measure in which this salt is meted out. 
A writer, and especially an enthusiastic writer, is liable to the 
temptation of having his say out when he has a chance. Opinions 
will probably differ as to whether the author of Wheat and Tares 
‘has exceeded the proper limits. His chief machinery for getting in 
‘the higher and better aspect of things is the story of the loves of a 
‘young po head is queenly magnificent and impetuous, and of a 
modest te of a middle-aged barrister, cut closely after the War- 


rington t They go on in a very nice, grand, high and mi 
flirtation. things are looking bright a slight 
standing arises, and they e. Thie lady discovers she has 
been in error, writes a note of reconciliation, and the messenger 
brings back word that the lover has just died of cholera, This gives 
room for one of the best-written passages in the book—one describing 
the subsequent life and behaviour of the repentant and bereaved girl. 
Perhaps, therefore, the poor man has not died in vain, But still we 
cannot help doubting whether so sudden and tremendous a stroke as 
killing off a hero with cholera is quite in keeping with the p 
character of a novelette. The poor wretch is condemned to sink 
under the tortures of that disease in order that the character of his 
mistress may be improved. In a novel where character had been 
worked out through many incidents and in various ways, the 
frightful sacrifice of life might have been held justified by its moral 
effects. Ina story like Wheat and Tares we are not prepared for 
so sudden a shock to our feelings. The misunderstanding that has 
separated the lovers is too trivial, and too certain to terminate 
before long, for its rectification to be rendered impossible by this 
awful catastrophe. It is true that in a povelette the fute and cha- 
racters of the people introduced are not the chief points of interest. 
We do not much care whether this lover lives or dies but for that 
very reason we are only slightly moved by his fortunes, too great 
an amount of mournfulness ought not to be brought to bear suddenly 
upon us. 

Phe great merit of the book is undoubtedly in its dialogue. The 
conversation is more like conversation, and yet amusing and brisk, 
than appears in one novel ina hundred. The things the people 
say, are all what any set of pleasant relations and friends at a water- 
ing-place might say to each other ; but they are always entertaining, 
and generally contribute directly to our knowledge of the character 
of the speaker. The only objection we can find to the dialogue is that 
every one in it seems able to quote Italian at a moment’s notice, 
which, so far as we know, is rather beyond the capacity of ordinary 
society. Extracts from good dialogues are always rather unfair, 
because the best points often have reference to incidents that have 
gone before, or traits of character we are supposed to understand 
already. But a specimen of the Dean’s conversation may perhaps 
be found that will not do him much injustice, and will serve to show 
the stuff the book is made of. In the following conversation the 
Dean is discussing with Miss Betty Raffish, a naughty but clever 
old lady, the foolish book by Atherton, afterwards Regius Pro- 
fessor, and the article on it in the Chanticleer :— 

“ Whoever wrote it is certainly not an angel in temper.” 

“Certainly not,” said the Dean; “the Chanticleer possesses the faculty of 
using strong language to a degree that is quite gratifying to contemplate. 
1 am informed all the wild beasts of the establishment ure kept chained u 
in separate dens, and have authors tossed into them between the bars, 
no one but the most determined able editors dare go near them.” 

“ There’s a well-trained malevolence about it that is positively refresh- 
ing,” said Betty. “When I come into the cathedral late on Sunday morn- 
ings, Mr. Dean, you may always know I have hit upon something unusually 
vicious and agreeable, and have been enjoying it over my chocolate.” 

“It is just as well you should not come till after the absolution,” said the 
Dean; “ I might feel embarrassed in pronouncing it in your presence.” 

“Tf you are not polite, I won’t come at all. I'll patronise some of the 
Dissenters. I have a great mind to become a Swedenborgian along with the 
Curator, and spend my Sundays between mysticism and butterflies.” 

I have you reviewed in the 


Chant 

“ God forbid! ” said Betty. “If it once took me in hand, I should never 
have any more 

“I don’t suppose you would. That’s one of its weaknesses. If its sar- 
casm has a fault, it is its profusion. It's one of those very good things that 
one does not like to have too much of, like Curagoa.”— 

“ Or Lord Buzzington’s conversation,” said Betty, taking a look th 
her glass in the direction of that ponderous peer, who was prosing 
Duchess into a comfortable after-dinner nap. 

“ Ah,” said the Dean, “ Lord Buzzington has a sad time of it in the 
Chanticleer. I donot in the least sympathize. He is tedious, certainly; 
but you know we are none of us perfect, except, of course, Miss Raffish. 
For my part, I look upon him as a national institution. Iam a Buzzing- 
tonite, and should no more think of being irreverent or funny about him than 
I should about the Bank of England, or the Channel fleet, or our Bishop 
here, or any other t, solemn, respectable fact.” 

“IT dare say not,” said Betty, with an innocent look. “ Well, I agree 
with you— Lord Buzzington is my particular pet, and the next time I am 
in town I intend to stop my carriage and send my fuotman to have his shoes 
cleaned by one of the Royal Blacking Brigade, just in order to show my 
approval of aristocratic philanthropy.” 


LIFE OF SIR ISAMBARD BRUNEL.* 


Se ISAMBARD BRUNEL was born at Hacqueville in Nor- 
mandy in 1769, the year of the births of Napoleon and the Duke 
of Wellington. In early boyhood he gave proofs of that mechanical 
ingenuity to which he owes his fame. His father desired to educate 
him for the Church, with a view to his holding a small living, and 
many were the struggles and sorrows of the boy before he obtained 
leave to follow the prompting of his own genius. {t is said that, 
when a boy, Brunel’s curiosity was excited by seeing at Rouen the 
boilers of a steam-engine which had been brought trom England, 
When his eager questions what these boilers Were and whence they 
came had been answered, he exclaimed, in unconscious prophecy of 
the course of his after-life, “ Ah! quand je serai grand, jirai voir ce 

* Memoir of the Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel, Civil Engineer, Vice- 


President the Royal Society, ing Member of the Institute 
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ys-Ia.” His father having been prevailed on to allow him to re- 
Fnquish classics and to apply himself to more congenial studies, he 
‘was so fortunate as to attract at Rouen the notice of the Minister 
of Marine, who named him “ Volontaire d’honneur,” and thus pre- 
pared the way for his admission into the French navy. He was at 
sea six years, chiefly in the West Indies. On his return to France 
early in 1793, his Royalist opinions exposed him to such danger, 
first at Paris and afterwards at Rouen, that he determined to seek 
refuge in America. After embarking, he found that he had forgotten 
the passport which he had with difficulty obtained. It was certain 
that the ship would be examined by any French cruiser she might 
meet, and that Brunel, having no passport, would be arrested. In 
this emergency, he called his constructive talent to his aid, and forged 
@ passport which answered its purpose excellently. Amid the agita- 
tion of that troublous time at Rouen, he had fallen in love with a 
young English lady, Miss Sophia Kingdom, who had come there to 
visit friends of her mother and to acquire the French language, and 
who escaped, after a long detention, from the midst of perils to which 
those who sent her to France in 1792 appear to us, looking back 
as we can now do on history, to have been curiously insensible. 
Brunel was at this time twenty-four years old, and Miss Kingdom 
was sixteen. The attachment which sprang up between them en- 
dured through years of separation, and was crowned by their happy 
marriage. It was Brunel's often-expressed conviction that he owed 
to this lady’s influence all the success which he subsequently 
achieved. Miss Kingdom was allowed to return to England, while 
Brunel sought first in the United Statesa field for the genius which 
he must have begun to feel that he possessed. He laboured there 
nearly six years, and, if he had done little else, he had, at any rate, 
made known his abilities to friends who could be useful to him in 
England. In 1799 he came to that country which he afterwards 
served so well, and the history of the remaining fifty years of his 
active and useful life is the history of those wonderful mechanical 
improvements by which the comforts and conveniences of life and the 
sources of national prosperity have been so largely multiplied. The 
ingenuity and industry of Brunel, stimulated as they were by the 
hope of winning that “belle main” which he had admired six 
years before, soon began to procure for him such a measure of em- 
no as made the realization of his cherished hope possible. 
was married to Miss Kingdom in the same year in which he 
came to England. 


The genius of Brunel, however, was far more capable of creating 
national prosperity than of establishing his own private fortune. 
His mind teemed with beautiful and original conceptions, but 
it is not surprising that it should have lacked the humbler 
— which might have made those conceptions profitable. 

e took out a great number of patents, and attempted, in 
conjunction with various persons, to work those patents so as to 
gain for himself the pecuniary edvantages which his inventions 
were certain to yield to somebody. He was always going to get 
rich, and he was almost always poor, and sometimes seriously 
embarrassed. Some of his associates preferred their own interest 
to his, and others neglected alike his interest and their own. Money 
which he received from the English Government for great and 
poorly-requited services was swallowed up in speculations which 
began brilliantly, and ended as it might have been expected that 
they would end unless Brunel had been at once a consummate man 
of business and one of the ablest mechanists that the world has 
seen. His embarrassments at one time reached such a point that 
he was imprisoned for debt. His release was effected at the national 
expense, by an arrangement which the Duke of Wellington took an 
active part in bringing about. The assistance thus afforded to 
Brunel had been most amply earned by him. It is, indeed, hardly 
= to exaggerate the value of the various inventions by which 

 economized manual labour, and thus facilitated the operations 
and diminished the expenditure of the national dockyards. At the 
time when he erected his machinery for making blocks, it was barely 
practicable to supply by hand the demands of the Royal Navy, and, 
amid the urgent necessities of war, the cost of that supply was 
scarcely thought of. By Brunel’s ingenuity the supply was made 
easily equal to the demand ; and as his remuneration for this ser- 
vice was estimated by taking an account of the first year’s saving 
effected by his process, we may be sure that this saving was not 
fe The block-making machinery remains to this day 
unchanged and in unimpaired efficiency — a beautiful monument of 
the mechanical skill of that Frenchman to whom the English navy 
owes so large a debt of gratitude. 


The work by which yea will best know Brunel is, however, 
the Thames Tunnel. His biographer possesses, for this part of his 
task, the valuable qualification of having been the assistant of the 
elder Brunel, and the associate of the younger, in the execution of 
the Tunnel works. This enterprise disappointed calculation alike 
through the enormous difficulties which it encountered, and the in- 
considerable utility of the result. Who, let us ask, now traverses 
the Thames Tunnel except in the course of seeing the sights of 
‘London? Carriage approaches have never been constructed, and 
foot-passengers are, we believe, very few. It was as a school of 
practical engineering, and as an example of ingenuity and persever- 
‘ance, that the Tunnel may be said to have repaid the outlay on ét. 
And yet nothing is more certain than that this work, of which the 

commerci Capital been subscribed and spent, 
-and works had and abandoned, before the 
confidence in Brunel’s skill called into existence the association of 


which the financial career was so unfortunate. The Company was 
formed in 1824, and the capital actually subscribed for the work 
was 180,000/. The first report addressed to the subscribers stated, 
as the result of borings in the bed of the river, that there had been 
found “a stratum of strong blue clay of sufficient depth to insure 
the safety of the intended tunnel.” These borings were not 
made by Brunel, nor does it appear that they were made under 
his direction. It turned out most unhappily that the esséntial 
condition of success by the expenditure of anything like the sum 
subscribed had been assumed rather than proved to exist. The 
“stratum of strong blue clay” of the required depth was imaginary, 
and, in point of fact, a large part of the work had to be excavated 
‘in watery sand, which was capable, at any moment of carelessness 
or misfortune, of admitting the full volume of the river’s water 
to drown the works and workmen. The greater were the diffi- 
culties of the enterprise, the more splendidly did the genius 
and patience of Brunel appear in struggling with them; but if 
these difficulties could have been foreseen at the outset, the 
Thames Tunnel perhaps would never have been undertaken. 
The beautiful contrivance of the “shield,” by which the shifti 

soil of the river-bed was supported until the excavation coal 
be lined with brickwork, was as familiar five-and-twenty years 
ago to the public mind and eye as is the Great Eastern steam- 
ship at this moment. The conception of this shicld was ob- 
tained by Brunel from studying the machinery and method of 
working of the ¢eredo navalis, an insect which destroys ship timber 
by eating its way into it. Brunel’s attention was attracted to this 
insect’s operations in the course of his employment to erect saw- 
mills and other valuable works at Chatham Dockyard. The 
shield answered its purpose admirably, and it is probable that if 
Brunel could have been allowed to proceed with the work at his 
own pace, and with all the precautions which his experience sug- 
gested, no serious accident would have occurred. But financial 
difficulties caused the work to be starved and hurried. The labour 
and anxiety of supervision overtasked the physical and mental 
powers of Brunel and his few assistants. The river burst into the 
Tunnel, drowning several workmen, and extinguishing the slender, 
flickering hope of completing it from the resources of the Company. 
The work was suspended from the occurrence of this calamity, in 
1828, to 1835, when it was resumed at the national expense, and 
it was completed in 1842. The author of the book before us may 
well be proud of the part which he bore with the two Brunels in 
their skilful and courageous warfare with the mighty Thames. If 
he had continued in what he tells us was his original profession, and 
had shared in some of the most famous campaigns of British armies, 
he could have no higher pride in looking back from his retirement 
upon a faithful and energetic career of service. For, indeed, the 
triumphs of civil engineering are worthy to compare with those of 
war, inasmuch as they have been won by the same qualities of 
fertility in resource, boldness, patience, and obedience to the 
call of duty; and among those triumphs it has been agreed by 
oo and the world that there is none greater than the Thames 

unnel. 

In constructing the shaft from which the Tunnel was to start, 
Brunel adopted the remarkable plan of building a cylinder of brick- 
work forty-two feet high, and sinking it gradually into the earth as 
the excavation proceeded under it. The necessity for this method 
of operation arose from the shifting character of the soil through 
which the shaft had to be sunk. The Chairman of the Company 
pronounced the shield unnecessary, although nothing is more certain 
than that the work would have been impossible without it. Even 
the protection of the shield was to a great extent neutralized by the 
resolution of the directors to employ piece-work —that is, to 
encourage progress without looking sufficiently to precaution, 
“ The extraordinary energy, ability, and enthusiasm of his son,” who 
became resident engineer at the works when only twenty years of 
age, afforded support and consolation to Brunel under many trials, 
difficulties, and disappointments. When about 540 feet of the 
excavation had been completed, the directors resolved to eke out 
their dwindling capital by admitting the public into the Tunnel at a 
shilling a head. 1t may be judged how Brunel’s anxiety must have 
been enhanced by contemplating the possibility of the River Thames 
adding itself to the crowd of visitors. It was now the spring 
1827, when the appearance in the shield of stones, brickbats, and 
pieces of crockery indicated that a dangerous part of the river-bed 
had been reached. “ After many applications from Brunel to the 
directors, the hire of a diving-bell was conceded,” and an examina- 
tion made. One might have thought, if the contrary did not appear, 
that the directors would have allowed, and even pence the 
frequent use of a diving-bell to form an essential part of the 
proceedings from the outset. The ground proved so loose that an 
iron rod could be pushed down from the diving-bell to the shield ; 
and a shovel which was dropped out of the bell and made its appear- 
ance in the shield, gave even stronger warning of impending danger. 
At five o’clock in the morning of the 18th of May, as the tide rose, 
“the ground seemed as though it were alive.” There were bursts of 
diluted silt, which, however, subsided as the tide ebbed. In the 
evening, when the flood-tide returned, the same disturbance of the 
ground was felt. A removal of the “poling-boards” of one of the 
compartments of the shield, in order to push that compartment for- 
ward, admitted such a flood of slush hed water as fairly to wash the 


miners out of the shield. The author, who was then on duty, sa’ 
that he made an effort to re-enter the frames, calling upon the 
miners to follow him ; “ but I was only answered by a roar of water 
which long continued to resound in my ears.” 
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case was hopeless, ordered the men to the shaft and followed them, 
groping his way and staggering among floating timber and water, 
ehich had now risen to his waist. He reached the bottom of the 
shaft and turned. “The spectacle which presented itself will not 
readily be forgotten. The water came on in a great wave..... 
The pent air rushed out; the lights were suddenly extinguished, 
and the noble work, which only a few short hours before had com- 
manded the homaye of an admiring public, was consigned to dark- 
ness and solitude.” Next day an examination was made with the 
diving-bell, and a hole was found in the river-bed exposing the 
works so completely that it was possible for the explorer to place 
his feet upon the shield and brickwork. But neither shield nor 
brickwork yielded to the pressure on them. The hole was stopped, 
the water was pumped out of the shaft and tunnel, the soil which 
had been washed in was cleared away, and the work was 
resumed with augmented confidence of the engineer in his method 
of procedure, but amid ever-growing embarrassment of the Com- 
pany. Unhappily, the eagerness to push forward the work now 
occasioned some neglect of the precautions which experience had 
shown to be indispensable. The ground was opened —that is, some 
of the “poling-boards” were moved — when the tide was rising on 
the morning of the 12th January, 1828. The water again burst in, 
and this second accident was far more calamitous than the first, 
inasmuch as it cost six lives. The younger Brunel, who was on 
duty at the shield, escaped with great difficulty to the shaft. On | 
reaching it he found one staircase blocked by a crowd of flying 
workmen ; he turned to another, and it was already closed by the 
rising water. “He had no alternative but to abandon himself to 
the tremendous wave, which, in a few seconds, bore him on its 
seething and angry surface to the top of the shaft.” The same 
means which had before been so successful were again employed 
to stop the hole and clear the work, but in the following month of 
July operations were entirely suspended through the exhaustion of 
the funds of the Company. After several years’ delay, Government 
was induced to undertake to make an advance, which amounted in 
the whole to nearly 250,000/., to complete the work. Operations 
were resumed at the beginning of 1835, and after repeated incur- 
sions of the river, the Tunnel was completed at the end of 1842. - 
The Tunnel was the last important work in which Brunel was 
occupied. Advancing age, and the strain which his mind had under- 
gone, now obliged him to seek repose. He lived to enter upon his 
ighty-first year, and to witness the completion of many of those 
endid railway works in which the kindred genius of his son 
ound scope which was denied to him, His career formed part of the 
earlier and feebler efforts of engineering science, while his son had a 
conspicuous share in its full development. They were strikingly 
alike in the high standard of perfection which both aimed at in all 
their works. In another point they were very different. The father 
was, as we have seen, a Frenchman; but it will probably be agreed 
by all who knew the son, that he was emphatically an Englishman. 
It is curious to observe that the father had declared his opinion 
that steam-ships would not do for distant voyages, and the son be- 
came the engineer of the Great Eastern. The tather died in 1849, 
and within ten years the son’s energetic life had likewise terminated. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DANCE,* 


aaes is no art so fallen from its high estate as that of 
dancing. A formal history of it seems now-a-days almost a 
curiosity of literature, to be compared only to a History of Pitch 
and Toss, or a Treatise on Aunt Sally. It is difficult to imagine 
that the uncomfortable struggle with overpowering numbers, in 
which the frequenters of London balls spend their evenings, is the 
representative of an art which boasts of an ancient pedigree and 
many renowned professors. M. Czerwinski details, with all the 
ardour which belongs to the staunch votary of a decaying cause, 
the former glories of his now neglected study; and many might be 
added to those that he has collected. Zschylus, Sophocles, Epa- 
minondas, were distinguished dancers in their day. Socrates 
and Plato not only danced themselves, but applied very unpolite 
language to those who were too ignorant to follow their example. 
The instances of David and the daughter of Herodias show the 
influence the art had among the Jews. Nor did it lose its 
favour with the early Christians, among whom so much of Jewish 
thought and feeling survived. Gregory Thaumuturgus introduced 
it into divine service. St. Basil strongly recommends the art to 
his hearers, telling them that it will be their principal occupa- 
tion in heaven, and therefore they had better practise it betimes 
on earth. Scaliger even deduces from the custom of employing it 
in divine service the name of presules, which was given to the 
bishops — deriving it a presiliendo, from the fact of their “skip- 
ping first,” or being foremost in the dance at the head of their 
ong a thousand pities that this edifying practice of 
the Primitive Church has been discontinued in our degene- 
rate day. That peculiar moral malady which may best be 
described as “ white-cravatism,” and which commits such fearful 
Yavages among our more dignified clergy, would be an impossi- 
bility if the bishops were bound in virtue of their office to skip 
round their cathedrals, footing it at the head of a well-trained corps 
de ballet of rural deans. The only instance of a similar perform- 
ance on the part of great ecclesiastical dignitaries in modern times is 


furnished by the anecdote recorded, on the al authority of 
ne of the trial of the fan before the Roman con- 
sistory. It was resolved that this seductive dance was a disgrace 
to so religious a land as Spain, and must be prohibited to the 
faithful. The consistory was assembled; excommunication 
was drawn up; the solemn sanction was on the point of being 
pended which was to have sent every fandango dancer to the cells 
of the Inquisition, when one of the cardinals s that no one 
ought to be condemned unheard, and that, before the excommuni- 
cation was launched, the cardinals ought to witness for themselves 
that which they were going to condemn. The suggestion appeared 
sound, and a couple of skilful Spanish dancers were sent for to 
form in the sacred presence. ‘The dancers came, and began their per- 
formance. But the austerity of the assembled divines was not proof 
against the charms of the exhibition which they had met to proscribe. 
As its successive fascinations were unfolded, their ascetic counte- 
nances lightened up, they rose mechanically from their seats, their 
limbs involuntarily obeyed the spell of the music, and before many 
minutes were over the whole consistory were nally attesting 
the merits of the fandango. Such is Bourgoing’s . It must be 
confessed that the cardinals must have been very impressible, if 
they were so much enchanted with the amusement of dancing the 
fandango with each other. Whether that famous measure would 
have attained its marvellous popularity if the _ the young lady 
bears in it had always been enacted by an old priest, the sceptic 
may be permitted to doubt. But grave laymen of modern times, 
though they may not have been exactly convicted of dancing the 
fandango, have not disdained the art that now lies solow. Sir 
John Davies wrote a very long in its favour, not destitute 
of grace, and full of quaint Elizabethan conceits. Considering the 
very edifying tendency of the rest of Sir John Davies’ poetry, his 
metrical approval may be taken to be almost as a testimonial 
as if it had occurred inasermon. The story is an old one how 
Sir Christopher Hatton attained, literally in one jump, the dignity 
to which Lord Westbury has had to beer through a long and 
laborious career, less pleasant though not less . Locke 
advised that every child should be taught to dance as an indis- 
— part of education. Sully was a great dancer himself, and 
ichelieu used to pay his court to Anne of Austria by performin 
a saraband before her in a jester’s dress of green velvet, with be 
on his feet and castanets in his hand. If any or all of these 
worthies could revisit the earth, how little would they recognise 
as dancing the ungainly shuffle which is the lineal representa- 
tive of their stately gambadoes! It is melancholy that such a 
long line of illustrious sanctions should have descended to so de- 
generate an heir. It is ible that, for the sake of keepi 
their places, Sully or Richelieu would have consented to 
on by a young lady’s waist and perform a teetotum movement 
upon their own axis, enveloped in the folds of her superfluous 
tarlatan —which is the modern form of the exercise in which 
they excelled; for the movement is one with which politicians 
are familiar. It is possible too that the College of Cardinals 
might have preferred it to the austere delights of their uni- 
sexual fandango. But we may safely assume that St. John the 
Baptist would have lived to a respected old age, if Herodias’s 
daughter had had nothing more graceful wherewith to entertain 
her step-father’s guests; and that St. Basil would never have 
deterred his congregation from the paths of virtue by holding 
to them an eternity of such an exercise as their reward. 4 
fact, if Dante had lived to enjoy our experience of new va- 
rieties of human misery, doing teetotum for ever in a hot room 
would have furnished a suitable circle in the Inferno for fashionable 
sinners. 
The historical sketch given by M. Czerwinski of the various 
fortunes of dancing in different nations gives a tolerably clear 
view of the causes of the decline and fall of the art. Two natural 
tendencies have conduced to form the passion for dancing which 
has existed in almost every known race. One is the superabun- 
dance of animal spirits which, in healthy, hot-blooded people, is apt te 
find its vent in superfluous agility, and of course is all the more 
powerful under the excitement of music. This is the lower and 
more animal instinct, which savages, and to a certain extent even 
brutes, share with civilized men. But among the cultivated nations 
of antiquity there was a more noble incentive, which not only. 
made the dance popular, but brought it into the esteem of grave 
and learned sages. This was the love of pantomimic repre+ 
sentation. It belonged to the same class of mental impulses 
as the passion for symbolism, and for representation in all its 
forms, dramatic and artistic, which has characterized every 
race that has emerged in ever so slight a degree from bar- 
barism, but which he ae in the later stages of civili- 
zation. The dances of the ancient world took their character from 
this taste. They were far from being a mere display of m 
like a modern reel or country dance. They generally 
something. They embodied a thought—not merely a desire to 
kick. Some were religious, some martial, some comic, some 
erotic, some mythological. But the character of these ancient 
dances has disappeared, and a new i ient has made its ap- 
pearance in our modern dances which has swallowed all the others 
up. The pantomimic element has absolutely vanished. The 
martial symbolism disappeared first, the religious next—leaving 
the Corpus Christi dances in the Cathedral of Seville as its solitary 
relic ; and the erotic, which held its ground very obstinately for a 
long time to the great detriment of morality, has also at last given 


* Geschichte der Tanzkunst. Von Albert Czerwinski. Leipzig: Weber. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. —_ 


way. Our dances now represent nothing. If the quadrille be 
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analyzed scientifically, some faint reminiscence of an erotic mean- 
ing may be traced. “But it is a dead form. No one who dances 
it is in the least degree conscious why he shuffles his feet one way 
at one time and another way at another time — if indeed he does 
not content himself with a promiscuous shuffling which is directed 
no way in particular. On the other hand, the modern dances con- 
tain an element which was conspicuous from its absence in the 
ancient dances. What Mr. Spurgeon would term “ promiscuous” 
dancing, which is the very essence of the modern exercise, was wholly 
wanting, or only accidentally present, in the ancient. In other 
words, dancing was not practised, as now, chiefly for the gratifica- 
tion of the impulse which, to use the most presentable term, we 
must call the “flirting” impulse. As a mere matter of xsthetics, it 
suited the spectacle better to keep the sexes apart. Even the 
erotic dancing, of which there was abundance, did not necessitate 
dancing by pairs —as the nautch-girls in India remain to show. 
But it is, no doubt, from this class of pantomimic dances that the 
modern flirt-dance descends. As the wsthetic element weakened, 
the natural impulse regained its predominance ; and the dances 
which were originally only representative of love-making, lost their 
dramatic character, and became the thing itself. Wherever the 
taste for dancing has taken the form of dancing by partners, the 
element of the flirt-dance has made its way. For a long time this 
natural tendency was checked by the forms of a ceremonial age. 
The keenest taste for flirting could not find much to satisfy its 
appetite in a minuet. At least the dose was homeopathic com- 
ed to that which is administered by a waltz. But now, in our 

time, all the higher elements of the dance have passed away. Both 
the pantomime and the ceremonial have absolutely disappeared. 
Nothing artistic, nothing graceful, nothing suggestive is left. 
‘Nothing remains but the two motives of lowest origin, the love of 
kicking, and the love of flirting. The exercise has no longer the 
slightest claim to the “manliness” and “ perfect graceful car- 
riage” which recommended it in Locke’s eyes, or to the “comely 
order and proportion fair” which Sir John Davies celebrates in 
such enthusiastic stanzas. A modern quadrille or waltz savours 
more of the spectacle he represents the dance to have been de- 
vised to correct :— 

A rude disordered rout he did espy 

Of men and women that most spitefully 

Did one another throng and crowd so sore 

That his kind eye in pity wept therefore. 

At the same time there is compensation in every evil. The 
Anglo-Saxon race is a lazy race except in matters of business, 
with much of the Dutchman’s combination of diligence and 

hlegm. The prolixities of courtship— which to a medieval 

roubadour or Minnesinger were in themselves an enjoyment — 
are atrial to the practical young men of the present day. If 
they try to win a fair one’s heart with their tongues, they are 
often, like Rosalind’s lover, “ gravelled for lack of matter.” A 
short and easy method of making love, decorous and yet effectual, 
is indeed a godsend to them. _ The dance places all suitors on a 
level. ‘Talking is a gift denied to many elder sons; but the lan- 
guid gymnastics of the ball-room are within the reach of the 
meanest understanding. Ifconversation runs dry, it is always easy 
to squeeze. Besides, the interests of the dowagers, one of the 
most suffering classes in the community, must be remembered. 
How could horses be got rid of if there were no fairs? or 
daughters if there were no balls? If the dance, therefvre, has 
lost all that once rendered it worthy of a Muse's guardianship, we 
must at least concede that it has acquired a commercial value 
which it never enjoyed in the earlier ages of the world. 


HISTORY OF SPAIN.* 


MONG the evidences which have recently appeared of re- 
viving energy in the Spanish nation and its literature, notice 

is due to the General History of Spain by Modesto Lafuente. 
Before his appearance as an historian, Lafuente was well known 
as the writer of a political newspaper, in the singular form of 
dialogue, which was published in Madrid under the fictitious 
name of “ Fray Gerundio de Campazas,” during the last civil war, 
and which continued to be published for some timeeafter the ex- 
pulsion of Don Carlos from the Peninsula. Lafuente had acquired 
an this way a certain amount of celebrity and popularity, though, 
while he professed to belong to the Liberal or Progresista party, 
not a few suspected the sincerity of his political principles. 
Indeed, he betrayed early enough his virulent hatred of the most 
essential condition of true liberty. We allude to that outbreak of 
fierce intolerance, worthy of the days of Torquemada, which ap- 
peared in one of the numbers of his newspaper, on account of 
some copies of the New Testament in Spanish having been found 
in Cadiz at the end of the year 1837, or in the beginning of 1838. 
It seems that these copies, thanks to the questionable liberalism of 
the numerous Gerundios with whom the political world in Spain 
still abounds, had been concealed, to save them from seizure in 
that city, and damaged by mice in the place of their concealment. 
“What a pity,” said Fray Gerundio (that is to say, Modesto 
Lafuente), commenting on this incident —“ that the tooth of the 
mouse by which those books were gnawed should not have been 
employed in gnawing the heartstrings of their distributor.” No 
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wonder that the same man should, some time afterwards, level 

rsonal insults, in the same newspaper, against some of the lead-: 
ing members of the Liberal party who dissented more or less from’ 
his peculiar views. No wonder, again, that he should make, as 
member of the Cortes in 1854, a vigorous and obstinate opposition 
to the proposed fundamental law in favour of religious solemn 
However, some fifteen or sixteen years ago, he determined to turn 
his literary talents, which are undoubtedly considerable, to a more 
important object than that of amusing the people with jokes in his 
newspaper, and undertook the serious task of preparing a new 
general history of Spain, in which, among some plausible dashes 
of historical severity and candour, we must confess we see pretty 
well exhibited the tendencies of the writer already known as 
“Fray Gerundio de Campazas,” and as Modesto Lafuente, mem- 
ber of the Cortes. We are left in no doubt as to the special 
reasons of his having received great and lucrative rewards from 
Her Catholic Majesty, for the service rendered to Catholicism by 
his History. The work is on a colossal scale, amounting alread 
to twenty-four volumes, though it is not yet quite phere 5 
According to a practice which is now becoming common, 
the volumes are published separately, and bear different dates 
from 1850 to 1858. A work of such magnitude, and one which, 
from the honours bestowed by the Crown upon its author, may be 
said to have almost a national character, challenges attention. 
The book is already beginning to take its place in our great 
libraries as the standard history of Spain. There is, in fact, no 
other general history. Under such circumstances, the work is 
likely to be of great importance for good or evil, in forming the 
character of the revived Spanish nation. 

To Mariana belongs, indeed, the honour of having been the first 
who attempted to endow his country with a general history ; and he 
will always deserve the gratitude of his countrymen for having 
undertaken the task of putting in order such a vast stock of scat 
tered materials as there were even in his time. His History is 
written with extraordinary elegance of style: but, not to mention 
other deficiencies, it extends only to the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. Lafuente has not contented himself with con- 
tinuing Mariana. “It is not enough,” he says, “to repair the old 
building by making modern additions to it; it is necessary to 
build anew, saving a due respect for that which is old and worthy 
of veneration.” Be itso, But in order to preserve due respect 
for that which is old and venerable, was it necessary, or consistent 
with the character of a truthful historian in the present day, to 
take for granted, and to represent as unquestionable, statements 
of Mariana which are about upon a par, in point of authenticity, 
with the legends in the early books of Livy? Was it necessary 
to repeat, as historical facts, that James the Apostle visited Spain, 
and that, after his death at Jerusalem, some of his Spanish disci- 
ples brought his body to Galicia —“ Providence having permitted 
the place of its burial to remain unknown for eight centuries, 
to the end that its marvellous discovery might give days of 
joy 7 the Spanish Church, and days of glory to the Christian 

eople ? 
4 It is one of the objections made by Lafuente to the History of 
Mariana, that it relates a number of fables, vulgar errors, and 
absurd traditions—so many, that its author found it necessary to 
make the confession plura transcribo quam credo. But Lafuente 
did not think proper (of course out of respect for the old and 
venerable) to confess so much, though he has followed Mariana’s 
example in relating fables and traditions of the most vulgar kind, 
speaking of them as though they were matters of grave history, 
and giving us with the utmost formality ever the stupendous case 
of the “Cross of the Angels.” To be sure, he just throws in the 
saving words, “ The chronicles and legends say.” Now, the word 
legenda, according to the dictionary of the Spanish Academy, 
means any history or matter to be read, of course either false or 
true. To this extent only, and not always even to this extent, he 
allows the questionable character of doubtful facts to appear, 
though he professes to have written “ for those who require to be 
guided, and who have no time to meditate upon the facts and 
deduce the consequences ;” and he moreover “ considers as insuffi- 
cient the history which is simply limited to the statement of 
events.” He, however, makes up for this by a studied caution 
and reserve in certain cases, while, in others more suitable to his 
views or to the taste of his readers and partisans, he shows an ex- 
traordinary fluency. He does not trouble himself, for instance, to 
give any detailed account of the condition of the Spanish Church 
during the domination of the Romans. But he expatiates with 
great prolixity on Arabia and her climate, the life, manners, and 
religion of the primitive Arabians, and the birth, education, and 
preaching of Mahomet; and, not content with giving us twenty- 
two pages on these matters at the beginning of the third volume, 
he dedicates sixteen pages more in the tenth chapter of the same 
book to informing us in what consisted the religion of the Ma- 
hometans, and giving us an account of the Koran in a dogmatic, 
civil, and military point of view. We doubt the necessity, and 
even the expediency, of inserting such extensive and detailed in- 
formation on these points into a general history of Spain. These 
episodes, not unfrequent in the work of Lafuente, form also a 
rather striking contrast with his laconism in speaking of the 
Mozarabie Liturgy, “esteemed formerly by the Spanish people as 


_ the symbol of their glories.” He says that “it was abolished by 


Alphonso VI., as the first step towards introducing into the 
church and kingdom of Castile the doctrine of the universal 
sovereignty of the Popes,” but not a word is added to throw light 
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on the contents of that precious memorial of ecclesiastical anti- 
quity. Perhaps he had not anything better to say; and yet, in- 
stead of being so particular in describing the Koran, it would 
have been far more suitable to a History of Spain to introduce 
a fair and systematic account of her ancient Church, and to 
examine and describe its state and discipline as Gotho-Spanish, 
and afterwards as Mozarabic down to the loss of its inde- 
pendence. 

A history of Spain without any disguise or mutilation is more 
than pee: fw expected from such a man. It is, unfortunately, 
more than can be expected at present in that country, where, 
though ecclesiastical abuses have een partially reformed, and the 
spirit of active persecution has sunk into an apathetic bigotry, cer- 
tain historical truths and their obvious application would incur the 
prohibition of the censor. This it is, and not what M, Lafuente 
says in his general preface, (page vi.) that has deterred, and still 
deters from that literary enterprise, some Spaniards of superior 
talents, and in every respect qualified for the undertaking. Most 
likely none of these men would have endeavoured to represent as 
doubtful, as does M. Lafuente in the fourth volume, the well- 
known fact that none of the Gotho-Spanish kings ascended the 
throne by right of succession. But. since M. Lafuente has shown 
himself so diligent in attempting to darken historical truth on this 
point—perhaps in order to exalt, at the expense of the ancient 
rights of his people, the antiquity of the hereditary principle in 
Spain — why was he not equally careful to take notice in his His- 
tory of certain important prerogatives enjoyed by the Gotho- 
Spanish kings in those times? ‘They had power to pass sentence 
upon matters of religion and discipline; it was also their preroga- 
tive to establish a tribunal of justice for enforcing the execution 
of canonical decisions ; they possessed the right to appoint bishops, 
to convoke councils, and to sanction their decrees, and, as patrons 
of the Church, to examine and definitively to decide in ecclesiastical 
suits. All these things, with some reference to the thirteenth 
Council of Toledo, in which was acknowledged the control and 
authority of the King in matters of religion and discipline, would 
have appeared worth mentioning to any zealous Spaniard, as a 
record of the complete independence formerly enjoyed by the 
State and the Church of his country. 


M. Lafuente’s views on many of these points are too consis- 
tent with the political opinions which he entertained before he 
became an historian, We shall produce here only a few speci- 
mens. Speaking of Isabel, Queen of Castile, he says (vol. xi., 
B59)" In examining the life of Isabella, from her cradle at 

adrigal to her sepulchre at Medina del Campo, and seeing that 
in the light of the most scrupulous investigation no act of her 
— or private life is discovered but of piety and virtue, we 

eartily regret not to be able to add to so many glorious titles 
the most honourable and venerable of all, and we do not compre- 
hend how it is that the name of Queen Isabella of Castile is not 
found in the catalogue of the elect, beside those of St. Hermen- 

ilda and St. Fernando.” “ We never failed to find in Isabella,” 

e says in page 58, “the religious principle in perfect corre- 
spondence with the practical exercise of the evangelical virtues 
in all their extent, and without any mixture of hypocrisy.” We 
are far from depreciating the excellences of that worthy Queen, 
but we do not know how to reconcile the words of Don Modesto 
with her having been the foundress—even though the somewhat 
reluctant foundress—of the Inquisition in Spain. Since M. 
Lafuente knows how to harmonize the exercise of the evangelical 
virtues in all their extent with the establishment of the Inqui- 
sition, it is as diflicult for us confidently to acquiesce in his enco- 
miums in this case, as it is easy to disregard altogether his shallow 
and vulgar criticism on the moral character of Luther and his 
intellectual capacity. 


In volumes xi. and xii., we have an elaborate and well-digested 
account of the long reign of Charles V., including the particulars 
of his last days in the monastery of Yuste. ‘“ We confess,” de- 
clares M. Lafuente, in his Preliminary Dissertation, p. 133, “ that 
the reign of Charles V. produces in us admiration, but does not 
fill us with enthusiasm. Great men and great deeds excite our 
admiration, but they only fill us with enthusiasm who render 

eat services to their kind.” ‘ We will follow him in our work,” 

afuente adds, “to his last moments, to his exemplary religious 
and Christian death.” And so he has. And he says (vol. xii, 
v 487), that Charles V., being seriously ill, and in the very last 

ays of his life, after having confessed and received the viaticum, 
finished what was yet wanting in the codicil to his last will, and 
that “ both his testament and codicil breathe those Christian and 
religious ideas in which he had lived, and that piety which sig- 
nalized his death.” But since the will was so exemplary, and is so 
much praised by M. Lafuente on account of the piety which signalized 
it, and which is also revealed in the codicil, we here translate the 
first clause. ‘And I order him (said Charles) as a father who so 
much loves him, (his son Philip II.) as well as by the obedience 
which he owes to me, to take the greatest care of it, as a thing 
most important and deeply concerning him, that the heretics (the 
Lutherans in all the Spanish dominions) should be put down and 
punished with all vigour and severity; and this without any ex- 
— of persons, or regard for any supplication: and to this 
efiect I command him to protect, and order to be assisted, the 
Holy Office of the Inquisition.” We have here a specimen of that 
piety, and of those religious ideas which accompanied Charles V. 
in his death, to which the name of “ exemplary” is applied by the 
new historian of Spain. 


It is well known how faithfully those pious and exemplar 
injunctions were attended to by Philip II. His character, as w 
as that of his father, and everything connected with their re- 
spective reigns, although varnished a little now and then as 
occasion requires, have, we think, on the whole, been fairly repre- 
sented by uM. Lafuente, and even judiciously estimated. Some of 
his remarks, however, betray the character of the writer of “ Fray 
Gerundio de Campazas.” He pretended at that time to be a man 
of true liberal principles, and now in his ‘History, since the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition no longer exists in Spain (at least in the 
form in which it was originally organized), he falls in with general 
psoas in regarding that institution as altogether odious and 
abominable. And yet the political principle of compulsory re- 
ligious unity, and of political unity as conducive to that of religion, 
seems to be the leading idea which pervades the whole of his work. 
Charles V. and Philip II. entertained the same idea, and were 
champions of the same principle. The consequences of their 
attachment to it are felt still in Spain. But “Charles” (says 
M. Lafuente in his Prelim. Dissert., 145) “showed himself 
even more conciliatory than the Popes.” We do not deny that, 
when it suited his interest, he was sagacious enough to simulate a 
certain spirit of conciliation and tolerance towards the Protestants 
of Germany. His son Philip, who in general craftiness excelled 
his father, imitated him also in this respect. When he came to 
England and was married to Mary, he wished to be acknowledged 
by the Parliament as the presumptive heir of the throne of Eng- 
land, and, in order to compass that object, he showed himself 
tolerant, mitigated the severity of the Queen, obtained the liberty 
of some illustrious prisoners, interceded for the Princess Elizabeth, 
and even caused sermons to be preached publicly and in his own 
presence in favour of religious tolerance. But his scheme failed, 
and he left England without any hope of the succession, and not a 
vestige of the tolerance he affected in this country ever afterwards 
appeared in his life. Taking as a pretext for his ambitious pro- 
jects the defence of religious unity, and defending it by means 
which, though much altered in form, are yet in substance con- 
sidered as lawful and necessary in Spain (M. Lafuente being one: 
of their supporters), he did more than enough to render his memory 
execrable for ever. 


Among other crimes of Philip II., M. Lafuente acknowledges 
that the preparation of the Armada against England was being 
carried on in the Spanish ports at a time when Philip had not 
declared hostilities against the English Queen (vol. xiv. p. 231). 
Far from war having been declared, the deputies of both the 
sovereigns were actually engaged in their friendly conferences at 
Bourbourg, near Calais, for the purpose of putting an end to the. 
protracted war of the Low Countries; “though in the mean time 
(says Lafuente, p. 234), Philip, first secretly, then with unavoid- 
able publicity, had been making immense preparations for war,” in 
order to invade this country. The Congress negotiating for peace 
at Bourbourg (p. 241) was not dispersed until after hearing the 
news of the arrival of the Armada in the Channel, on its way for 
the coast of England. James of Scotland refused to take part with’ 
Philip II. in this treacherous project of invasion, and forbade his 
subjects, though rather late, to assist the Spaniards. And for this 
M. Lafuente has the hardihood to denounce him fur having acted 
as a bad Catholic. (See vol. xiv. p. 239.) 


If such is the political and religious tolerance of M. Lafuente as 
an historian, and if such are the ideas which he seeks to instil into 
the readers of his History, no one can be surprised at his having 
been honoured with the Grand Cross of Isabella the Catholic. 
Perhaps other critical observations, scattered through the work, 
have contributed to confer on him tkis great meed of Catholic 
honour. In the Preliminary Dissertation o 259), we are told, in 
reference to Christina and her daughter the Queen of Spain: — 
“Providence committed the work of the regeneration of Spain, 
which had been for so many years opposed and delayed, to the 
beauty of a woman and to the innocence of a girl.” It is not neces- 
sary, we think, in order to discover the real value and signification: 
of such a compliment to appeal to any interpreter of the writings: 
of the famous Gongora, whose extravagant phraseology seems to us 
to have been imitated by his Excellency Don Modesto Lafuente in 
a few instances, such as—“ Humanity lives in the world of the 
West ;” “ the globe has been enlarged ;” “ the simultaneous course 
of the Spanish middle age towards the geographical unity.” 


To conclude, however, the History of M. Lafuente is generally 
written in a very correct and pure style, and the immense variety 
of subjects which it embraces is well distributed and skilfully con- 
nected, though some of the digressions, while justifiable to a certain 
extent, are unnecessarily diffuse. There is no want of picturesque- 
ness in many of the narratives and descriptions; and, in spite of. 
the pervading bigotry of the sentiments, the reflections are often: 
sagacious and just. The work has evidently been written with: 
rapidity, and the manner in which it has been published, by instal- 
ments, has necessarily precluded a final revision. Otherwise, we 
may charitably hope some of the statements would have been modi- 
fied, and some of the remarks omitted. It is something that there 
is sufficient intellectual life in Spain, and sufficient interest in his- 
torical subjects, to produce an historical work on so large a scale, 
and find readers for it. Better histories will no doubt soon follow, 
and Spain will begin to use for her present guidance the vivid light 
which is thrown on her condition by a fair view of her past. 
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COOKS AND COOKERY. 
Second Notice. 


HEN, on any subject, from Scripture down to cookery, a 
vast body of writers come forward as teachers or commen- 
tators, the first question which suggests itself is as to their uni- 
versal consent. If on any subject there is a direct contradiction 
in terms as to fundamentals, either we suspect the capacity of the 
teachers, or we at once dismiss the subject as incapable of scientific 
treatment. By this time, cookery ought to have passed out 
of the range of empiricism. In testing the qualifications of our 
instructors, the natural method of course occurs to compare their 
teachings on the first and simplest dish and on the most ele- 
mentary process of cookery. What about a boiled leg of mutton ? 
We have our private opinion on the merits of a boiled leg of mut- 
ton, but let that pass. It is a dish on which, anyhow, there are 
ample materials in practice for having arrived at some unanimity. 
Let us see how this is. A boiled leg of mutton stands No. 1 in 
the first cookery-book we ever studied — Kitchener's Cook's Oracle. 
This is the Doctor’s teaching, and he was an authority in his 
time 

Put it into lukewarm water for ten minutes, cover it with cold water, and 
let it simmer, &c. 

In A New System, gc by a Lady, 1843, the matter is dis- 
posed of summarily. Speaking of boiling, she says :— 

Put the meat into cold water. 

When the fulness of the brought Soyer the illuminator, 
some doubt as to even this article of faith seems to have crept over 
the culinary mind. He says:— 

Put the leg of mutton into a pan well covered with cold water. 

And then he adds, on the Baconian principle :— 

Ihave tried to cook it by placing it in water whilst boiling, and when 
again boiling I drew it to the corner of the fire. This does not eat so tender 
as when put into cold water. 

The Lady's Guide, a book of which we have already spoken 
well, is very explicit :— 

Have some boiling water in a saucepan; plunge the mutton in for one 
minute, take it out and put it into some quite cold water; then lastly into 
the boiling water, and let it simmer, &c. 

Mr. Francatelli, perhaps because he did not choose to experi- 
ment on such a vulgar food, follows the traditions of the fathers of 
the kitchen : — 
let it swim, and set it to 


Mrs. Beeton seems to have no misgivings : — 

Plunge it into sufficient boiling water to cover it; let it boil well, then 
draw the saucepan to the side of the fire, &c. 

To do our earliest authority justice, he seems to have been aware 
that there were two sides even to this simple argument. In his 
general axioms on boiling Dr. Kitchener does observe : — 
pe ne aap of culinary ‘processes is not often performed in per- 

tion. 

But he goes on to lay down the general principle axiomatically :— 

Put your meat into cold water. 

And then in a note he actually writes: — 


Cooks, however, as well as doctors disagree; for some say that all sorts of 
fresh meat should be put in when the water boils, 

A trifling difference this certainly —just a slight collision of 
authorities on the very threshold of the matter. We find as many 
and as sound authorities on the one side as on the other, and the 
most candid of them leaving it a moot point whether a leg of 
mutton is to be boiled in hot water or cold. If there is a semper 
ubique et ab omnibus in more serious matters, there is no consent 
of doctors about boiling meat. We turn to the philosophical critic 
who wears the doctor’s gown, not the cook’s cap. Dr. Lankester 
gays:— 

Wh are predetermined to throw away the water they boil meat 
in, they should recollect that albumen is contained in all meat ; and if you 
pot the meat in cold water it gradually exudes ; but if you put it directly 

to boiling water you produce a covering of coagulated albumen around the 
meat, which keeps in, to a considerable extent, the creatine and all the other 
precious products of the juice of flesh. The water should boil; that is, 
should have a temperature of 212°, and be kept at that heat for ten or twelve 
minutes ; then the heat may be reduced to 150°, and kept at this heat till the 
whole is cooked.— Lectures on Food. 


The reflections which this conflict of authorities suggests are 
very appalling. If such a cook as Francatelli—and his merits are 
‘unquestionable—tells us to boil our mutton in a way which such 
an authority as Dr. Lankester denounces to be radically false and 
chemically bad, how shall we extend our confidence to him when 
he gets into the inmost mysteries of the cuisine? What but uni- 
versal scepticism as to the possibility of the fundamental science 
of life can be the sad result? ‘Lhe controversy between the 

ig Endians and the Little Endians is nothing to the factions of 

boiling and hot boiling. 

And yet, after all, the dispute is capable, not of being recon- 
ciled, but of being accounted for. Francatelli is misled by other 
and more rational customs of cookery. In every other country 
but England, the thing sought for is to economize materials—the 
end is to get into the human stomach, with the least possible 
waste, the most nutritive portions of food. Among oursclves the 


exact reverse is sought for. Our plain roast and boiled is 
devised to waste as much as possible the food we cook. If the 
liquor in which mutton is boiled were utilized and consumed, un- 
doubtedly the right course would be to get as much out of the 
meat as we can; and to put it on in cold water and stew it 
makes the liquor rich. If, however, we will not eat our broth, 
then the sooner, as Dr. Lankester says, the meat is encrusted 
with a coat or crust the better; because then more of the sa- 
pidity of the joint is hermetically sealed in. And this leads us 
to a lay sermon on the profligacy and immorality of the British 


joint. 


Reason good there is why “plain cooks” should enlarge on their 
qualifications for executing plain roast and boiled. Their interests 
are well cared for in the “ Roast Beef of Old England.” Let any 
meditative master of the house weigh his sirloin as it comes from . 
the butcher and as it escapes from the kitchen fire, and ponder 
upon the difference. From one fourth to one third of the meat 
has disappeared, and he has paid tenpence a pound for a residnum 
known to the initiated as dripping, the result of which, at four- 
pence a pound, has gone into the cook’s pocket. It is a very 
small or a very economical and managing family in which the 
cook’s “ perquisites” from this article, and kindred pickings and 
stealings, do not reach from ten to fifteen pounds a year; and 
when she has once found her way to that mysterious establish- 
ment round the corner in which “ Dripping bought here” salutes 
the initiated eye, there is an end of her trustworthiness. The 
demoralization of servants may be traced to the British joint. We 
say nothing of the merely economical aspect of the matter; but he 
would be the greatest benefactor of the British race who could 
compel the practice of economical cookery. And the worst of it is< 
that the lower you go in the social scale the more profligate is 
the waste of food. The “chops and steaks, sir,” of every inn 

arlour, and the broiled or toasted rasher of the cottage, involve a 
oss of nourishing food often equal to one half of the raw material. 
And the poor will not make soup. It is part of the Protestantism 
of the British mind to suspect and eschew slops. One would 
think that stews were an article of Pope Pius’s creed, from the 
insane hatred which the middle and lower classes exhibit towards 
kickshaws, under which convenient phrase they class all but “ roast 
and boiled” “good butcher’s meat.” The story has been often told of 
the enthusiastic country clergyman who for three months kept 
house for all his parishioners in a Sussex village, and initiated them 
into the recondite difficulties of the stock-pot and the stew-pan. 
Success was unequivocal —not a woman who did not appreciate 
the soup and bouilli. And on their return to their own hearths 
there was not one who ever practised the lore learnt in the 
parsonage. The contrast has often been drawn of the Zouave’s 
pot au feu and the guardsman toasting his rations on a bayonet: 
and things are muchas they were. We should much like to know 
whether, even in regimental kitchens, we have not gone back to the 
good old fashion of giving our soldiers boiled beef every day in the 
year — cooked, moreover, on the admirable plan of sousing it into 
clear cold water till it boils up. 

Of course few of our authorities condescend to go into the phi- 
losophy —that is, the chemistry —of cooking. The Lady's Guide and 
Mrs, Beeton are to some extent exceptions; but we must recur 
to Dr. Lankester or the Chemistry of Common Things for first prin- 
ciples. Few Cookery Books are more than an unscientific farrago 
of mere empiric knowledge. And as we have been discussing 
the matter of boiling a leg of mutton, and as we have shown 
that there isno absolute certain rule in a matter so very simple and 
elementary as this, we will venture with all humility to interpose @ 
doubt as to the received practice of cooking fish. With one con= 
sent and admirable unanimity, we are told in every book before us 
to put our cod’s head and our lump of salmon, our turbot and our 
mackerel, into cold water with plenty of salt, and under certain cir 
cumstances some vinegar, to harden the water; but in the case of 
crimped salmon and crimped cod everybody teaches us to plunge it 
into boiling water. We are told further—which is true —that the 
operation of crimping produces muscular contraction, the boiling 
water retains this contraction, and “the fish eats—” we should say 
we eat the fish—“ firmer.” There may be some difference between 
erimped and uncrimped fish, which would chemically account for 
the difference in treatment; but we wish that MM. Soyer and 
Francatelli had condescended to announce it. Everybody knows 
that a boiled cod’s-head and shoulders is usually flaccid, woolly, 
and soft, and that slices of crimped cod are usually flaky, creamy 
and hard. But we must at least ask whether the diflerence may not 
be as much due to the water as to the crimping. And if crimped 
fish is so much better than uncrimped, why on earth should not 
every fish that we cook be crimped? The alleged cruelty has 
nothing to do with it; for there is no occasion whatever to crimp 
salmon, or trout, or turbot, or cod, till it is dead. Fish ean be 
crimped successfully for a considerable time after it is dead; 
because the life of the muscular survives the life of the nervous or 
sensitive system. And as to our suggestion of boiling fish in 
boiling water, the ideal salmon feast, the famous Scotch kettle of 
fish, is supposed to be compassed when a salmon attempting 8 
leap can be induced to commit suicide by jumping into a boiling 
kettle prepared for his reception. 

Altogether we fear that we must say exoriatur aliquis. We 
want the combination of the chemist and the cook. Jew more 
correct and varied recipes can be collected than those fur 
nished by Francatelli, and in the Lady's Guide there are admirable 
hints on the management of the table for the higher classes 
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But this lady only writes for people whose incomes are from one 
thousand to two thousand a year; and for this favoured class we 
think that this excellent authority pitches her tone too high. 
It is not given to the barrister of twelve hundred a year to aspire 
to his menu 2 la Russe, with half-a-dozen wines, and the butler and 
footman and first-rate cook which these appetizing pages assume. 
A polybuttonous boy is about the limit of his male establish- 
ment. It is not for such establishments as those contemplated 
by the Lady's Guide that we want Cookery Books. It is not in 
its higher aspects that English cookery is deficient. It is on that 
vast level of society which has only three female servants and a 
boy that the pinch of starvation presses, It is in those moderate 
households where good cookery is theoretically appreciated and 
never experienced, that we want a Gastronomic Regenerator. 
And for a really valuable repertory of hints on all sorts of 
household matters, though her book has a vulgar and catch- 
penny appearance, we recommend Mrs. Beeton with few mis- 


givings. 


MARCHESE’S MISCELLANIES.* 


ie is doubtless a great temptation to an author’s vanity to collect 
during his lifetime his fugitive and often anonymous writings, 
and to republish them with his name as a volume of Miscellanies ; 
but it is as often as not a temptation which it would be well to resist. 
The fashion is not confined to England, We have before us such a 
volume, recently published at Florence, in which the Dominican 
friar, Vincent Marchese, has not only collected the scattered frag- 
ments of his writings, but has favoured his readers with his portrait 
as a frontispiece, in which we take leave to say, from personal know- 
ledge, the artist has done his subject jess than justice. We are very 
glad, however, to have in this convenient form the scattered essays 
of this accomplished art-critic and historian. The great Dominican 
Order to which Padre Marchese belongs has scarcely, of late years, 
maintained its old reputation for literature and art, But our 
author is no discredit to the famous convent of San Marco, at 
Florence, of which he was for many years an inmate. It is almost 
a wonder that that house, by its traditions and historical associations 
of Savonarola, and by the inestimable art-treasures which it contains 
in the masterpieces of the Blessed Angelico’s fresco-painting on the 
walls of the cells of the dormitory, has not kindled more literary 
and artistic enthusiasm among its members. A sickly school of 
religious painting has indeed lingered within its walls, which was 
represented a few years since by the mild feebleness of Fra Serafino. 
P. Marchese, while he remained at Florence—for he dates this 
volume from the convent of his Order at Genoa— was a better 
representative of the literary eminence of the Preaching Friars. His 
best known work, the Memorie dei piu insigni Pittori, Scultori e Archi- 
tetti Domenicani, has achieved a European reputation, and has even 
been translated into English. In this he made good use of the 
archives and original documents of the Order, to which, of course, 
he had access, and he has not only corrected and supplemented our 
acquaintance with the general history of early Italian painting, but 
he has brought to light many previously unknown workers in dif- 
ferent branches of religious art. In icular, he is the best 
authority for the life of the greatest of all mystical painters, the 
Beato Angelico, whose biography was naturally a labour of love to 
a member of the same religious community. So, too, the next 
— artist of the Order, the famous Fra Bartolommeo della 
‘orta, the convert of Savonarola, figures conspicuously in these 
Memoirs. How little more is to be known about Fra Angelico than 
by any who has chanced 
to fall in with a flimsy life o painter recently published by the 
Rev. T. Goodwin. 
More than half of the miscellaneous volume now before us is 
occupied by a history of the convent of St. Mark at Florence, which 
is, however, only a fragment. The author tells us that he contem- 
plated giving a full history of this celebrated house, from its founda- 
tion in 1436 down to the year 1815. This would have included, 
besides the really great names which we have already mentioned, 
memoirs of Santi Pagnini, Zanobi Acciaiuoli, G. A. Vespucci (uncle 
of the famous navigator), Moniglia, Orsi, and Mamachi, who are 
worthies, it must be confessed, of far less importance. The work 
‘was to have been contained in four parts, and it first — in 
1850 in a serial form, with illustrations from Angelico’s frescoes in 
the convent. When it was little more than half finished, the publi- 
cation came to an end, seemingly for want of support. “I tempi,” 
says the author, ambiguously, “ corsero tanto avversi a questo rac- 
conto,” that he was obliged to abandon the undertaking. This is 
to be regretted, for, in spite of that vice of prolixity which is charac- 
teristic of modern Italian literature, the history of this religious 
house is fresh, original, and interesting. However, it is to be remem- 
bered that the earlier history of such an establishment is far more 
instructive and important than its more recent annals can be ; and, 
as a matter of fact, after the death of Savonarola, which is included 
in Padre Marchese’s fragment, little interest attaches to the Convent 
of San Marco. The whole monastic system, indeed, as represented 
by the reformed medizval Orders of Dominicans and Franciscans, 
sank into almost complete effeteness and uselessness after the media- 
val form of society had passed away. The very formation of new 
bodies, like the Jesuits and Oratorians, and other communities of 
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the same kind, testified to the need of a new type of the professed 
religious life in order to meet the altered state of society. Precious 
as they were to the artist, the decaying convents of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic which, until last year, were the rival ornaments of 
every Italian town, large or small, might just as well have been dis- 
solved three centuries ago for all the good they have done to litera- 
ture or religion. Dom Pitra, indeed, has shown that there 
was room for a few learned Benedictines, even in this age, who 
might carry on the theological labours of their predecessors; and 
the Spicilegium Solesmense is not unworthy of the successors of 
Mabillon and Montfaucon. But even this want is not perennial, 
and scholarship is no longer confined to monastic bodies. We sup- 
pose that there are few who will deny that the late attempt by no 
less a person than Lacordaire to revive the Dominican Order in 
France was both an anachronism and an affectation. 


Curious as it is to see the history of an Italian religious house 
written by one of its own members, the details of the narrrative 
could have but little interest for our readers. It will suffice to say, 
that Padre Marchese begins with a rapid sketch of the early history 
of the Dominican Order, and a summary of the political troubles of 
Florence before the Medicean epoch. The story of the library of 
the convent is an episode which is not without interest ; and it 
deserves honourable mention that this was the first library in Europe 
that was opened to the public. This was before 1440; and 
the first arranger of its manuscripts was Master Thomas of Sarzana, 
who afterwards reigned as Pope Nicholas V. Cosmo de’ Medici, 
the actual founder of the convent of San Marco, first enriched its 
library with the greater part of the collection of the famous Niccolé 
Niccoli, who died in 1439, and who was not only the greatest book 
collector of his time, but one of the earliest students of Greek in 
Italy. Niccoli, indeed, left his codices to the public, but he died 
insolvent, and his books, unless Cosmo had stepped in with great 
liberality to redeem them, must have been dispersed in order to pay 
his debts. As it was, about a third of his manuscripts went to 
form the nucleus of the Medicean (afterwards the Laurentian) 
library, and the rest were deposited in a fine room in San Marco, 
built specially by Michelozzi. The annals of the convent recount 
the successive additions to the library. In 1444 the brethren spent 
400 golden florins in buying books of canon law at Siena; and in 
the following year Cosmo bought for 250 florins forty-nine books 
of theology from the library of the Franciscans at Lucca. In 1496, 
when Piero di Lorenzo de’ Medici was driven into exile, and the 
Medicean library was spoiled, the Republic sold its contents bodily 
to the fathers of San Marco. To make the purchase, the convent 
had to raise 2000 golden ducats by loan, besides selling some land, 
But their liberality had a poor reward; for in two years’ time, after 
Savonarola’s unhappy end, the Republic not only took away by 
force these Medicean books, but even some of the former posses 
sions of the library. They were restored in 1500; but the convent 
was now so ened with debt, that the brethren, in 1508, had 
to sell the greater part of their manuscripts to Cardinal Galleotto 
Franciotti, hom whom they went to Leo X., who deposited them 
finally in Rome. From this blow the library of San Marco has 
never recovered. 

Church into the Latin communion, gives Padre Marchese his next 
good topic. But he handles the subject too much as a partisan to 
be quite agreeable. Saint Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, wha, 
according to the story, succeeded to the See when it had been 
declined by Fra Angelico, was himself also a Dominican monk, and 
therefore his biography is toid in these pages at considerable length, 
The story of the struggles of the different factions of Florence 
during his time is obscure enough ; but the record of the Arch 
bishop’s saintly life throughout this stormy period is well worth 
reading, and a philanthropist would find interest in the details of 
the various benevolent institutions which this good prelate founded 
and endowed. The heroism of St. Antonine during the dr 

lague of 1456 was not inferior to that afterwards displayed at 
ilan by St. Charles Borromeo. Next, the life and adventures of 
one Antonio Neyrot, a pupil of this Archbishop Antonine, are told 
in full, and are like a romance. This young monk determined to 
see the world, and, having wrung an unwilling consent from his 
superiors, proceeded through Italy to Sicily. Keturning by sea to 
Naples, he was captured by pirates and carried to Tunis as a slave. 
Here he became a renegade, married, and was advanced to honours, 
His conscience was first moved by his study of the Koran, and 
finally he repented his , recanted publicly, and was mar 
t in 1460 by stoning. In the memoir of Savonarola, our 
author, inspired by his subject, would seem to be almost a liberal 
in politics, although this is contradicted by his language in other 
laces. But it is difficult to be the admiring biographer of that 
Seer Reformer without in some degree sharing his spirit. With 
that curious ignorance of English politics which is so often found 
in Ultramontane, and especially Italian Ultramontane, writers, Padre 
Marchese reckons his hero among those greatest of mankind, “da 
Mosé a O’Conell,” who have spent their lives for the moral and civil 
regeneration of their peoples. The frightful corruption of the 
clergy in the fifteenth century is boldly enough admitted by our 
author, though a footnote warns his readers against supposing that 
the evil was universal, As a t be expected from his antecedents, 
Marchese couples the ical renaissance of art with impurity of 
morals; and he finds no language too strong for denouncing the 
“ Arcadian” euphuism and the undisguised paganism of such men as 
Cardinal Bembo and his contemporaries. does not add much 
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to our knowledge of Savonarola’s life, except perhaps a few dates, 
and a story that the Reformer in his youth had been engaged to 
marry a Ferrarese damsel of the Strozzi family. Our readers will 
see that this history of the Convent of San Marco is not the less 
curious in that we have an account of familiar men and things 
written from a new point of view. 


The other contents of this volume it will be sufficient to indicate 
very briefly. Dantophilists may consult it for an essay on those 
most vexed questions, the “Papa Angelico” and the “ Veltro” of 
the Divina Commedia. There are reviews and notices of several 
books, among which is Chavin de Malan’s Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, The rest are chiefly essays on art subjects. For instance, 
there are articles on Antonello da Messina, with reference to the 
first introduction of oil-painting into Italy, and on Gentile da Fa- 
briano, besides other less-known painters. The most curious of 
these papers is a letter to Cesare Guasti entitled “ Dei Puristi e 
degli Accademici.” The author seems to know the English pre- 
Raffaelite school by name only, and on the authority of M. de 
Laborde, in the Revue des deux Mondes, he condemns it for running 
into extremes. He says of the purists of the day—‘“ Cosi evitando 
Yesagerato e il convenzionale degli Accademici, caddero nel secco e 
nello stentato, senz’ anima e senza calore.” In this paper, we may 
observe, the writer seems to suppose (if we may judge from an in- 
cidental remark) that Byron and Moore are par excellence the 
religious poets of England. It is not very easy to find modern 
Italian books which may safely be recommended ; so that, to many 
people, Padre Marchese’s volume may be welcome as a collection 
of instructive and useful essays, very agreeably written and suitable 
for general reading. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 
ye LENORMANT, after having gathered together 


and given to the world the correspondence of Madame 
Récamier, has been fortunate enough to find in the papers of her 
friend the elements of another interesting volume.* The bio- 
phy of the author of Corinne has still to be written, but when 
it is written, the book now under consideration will supply many 
curious particulars respecting the ten years’ exile of the noble- 
hearted woman who, at atime when everybody was bowing in 
dumb acquiescence to the caprice of Napoleon, had the singular 
courage of sacrificing on the shrine of duty her comforts, her hap- 
iness, and her peace. It is well known that, during the course of 
er long and weary pilgrimage, Madame de Staél found at the court 
of Weimar the most generous hospitality and the deepest sympathy. 
She naturally formed with the Grand-duchess Louise a friendship 
which soon ripened into close intimacy, and the result was a cor- 
respondence the originals of which, carefully preserved amongst 
the archives of the Duke of Weimar, were transcribed and pre- 
sented to Madame Récamier by the now ruling sovereign of that 
state. The interest, however, of the volume in question is far 
from being concentrated in the letters of Madame de Staél to the 
Grand-duchess. Other documents, not immediately connected with 
the subject of the work, have been added, which are perhaps still 
more curious, meee 5 two letters addressed by Madame de 
Staél to N apo eon—the one on the occasion of her first exile, and 
the second a propos of the publication of her work on Germany. 
The incidental notices given of the state of Germany during the 
campaign of 1804, and the anecdotes of Githe, Schiller, Kotzebue, 
and Werner, are likewise very interesting ; nor must we forget 
Madame Lenormant’s preface, with its excellent appreciation of 
French salons and French society. 


The despotism of Napoleon ‘had effectually destroyed, though 
only for a season, those intellectual gatherings which have always 
been the boast of our neighbours. If the equally stern rule of 
Louis XIV. did not bring about the like consequences two hundred 
years ago, it is because at that time the Hétel de Rambouillet and 
all the other centres of the same description, were merely what 
they pretended to be, bureaux d'esprit, where politics did not receive 
a moment's attention, The history of those early salons has often 
been related, but it is amusing to see the impression they produced 
upon two foreigners of rank and education who travelled through 
an merely for the purpose of observing men anf manners, and 
who jotted down their reminiscences in a simple, unaffected way, 


therlands. They frequent the society of Madame de Sevigné and 
Madame de La Fayette ; but we watch them al<o as they wait in 
the galerie d Apollon for the hour of the king’s levée, and the 
news which they are able to collect on all sides is very different 
from the idle gossip which commonly makes up the only topic of 
what people call impressions de voyage. The details contained in 
this volume respecting Mazarine, the Duc d’Anjou, the Queen. 
mother, and the principal persons of the court may be quoted as 
proofs that it deservesa place amongst the best memoirs which the 
seventeenth century has bequeathed to us; and the hitherto 
unknown particulars given about Queen Christina of Sweden 
should also be particularly mentioned. In addition, the style is 
uite idiomatic, and does not betray in the slightest degree the 
oreign origin of the two colluborateurs. 


The MSS. collections of the late M. Vinet still yield from time 
to time a fresh volume full of those noble thoughts and that 
exquisite critical talent which have assigned to him so high 
a place amongst the French, or rather the French-writing, 
aristarchi of the nineteenth century. After all that has been alk 
and well said, about M. Vinet by judges such as M. Jaboulaye, M, 
Sainte-Beuve and M. de Lamartine, it would be needless for us to 
attempt another appreciation of his intellectual character. We shall 
only add here that the volume recently published *, and containing 
his remarks on the French poets of the Louis-quartorze epoch, is 
quite equal in merit to the other ——- his works which relate 
particularly to literary topics. ese Etudes, as they are styled 
on the title-page, are in fact the reproduction of a course of lec- 
tures delivered by M. Vinet at Lausanne in the years 1844 and 
1845. They have been printed partly from fragments in the 
author’s own handwriting, and partly from the notes of his pupils, 
Corneille, Racine and Moliére occupy, of course, the lion’s share of 
the volume, but due notice is taken even of Quinault; and the 
remarks on La Fontaine and Boileau are suffivient to give us a 
complete idea of the character and productions of these two poets. 

Amongst the thinkers of the present day who belong to the 
school of Vinet we may name without hesitation M. Prévost- 
Paradol. The Pages @ Histoire contemporaine { display the same 
love of liberty, the same respect for the dignity of human nature, 
the same thorough detestation of cant, which distinguished the 
Lausanne Professor. It is not often that articles of a political 
nature deserve to be reproduced in a more permanent form than 
that supplied by the columns of a newspaper; but M. Prévost- 
Paradol’s contributions to the Courier du Dimanche are an 
exception. The questions they discuss are all reduced to topics of 
a permanently interesting description, and the speeches of 
M. Troplong, the articles of the Sate, and the brochures of 
the day are only texts, so to say, from which the highest kind of 
political teaching is deduced and enforced. M. Prévost-Paradol 
reminds us in many passages of Pascal’s Provincial Letters, and he 
is equally happy when he deals with irony and when he refutes his 
opponents by a plain examination of their sophisms. The con- 
cluding letter of the volume, intended to illustrate a passage from 
Tacitus, seems to us an admirable specimen of quiet yet effective 
satire. 


The next volume, for which we are indebted to M. Cousin ft, isa 
kind of memento of events and interests long gone by. It is con- 
nected with the restoration of philosophy in France—with the first 
efforts made to overthrow the doctrines of the Condillac school 
of metaphysics. At that time, we mean from 1815 to 1820, M. 
Royer-Collard was the great teacher at the Sorbonne, and M. 
Cousin occupied the professorial chair merely as his substitute. 
The pieces collected under the title Premiers Essais de Philosophie 
are chiefly fragments of the lectures then delivered, and which 
have been preserved by the care of MM. Garnier, Vacherot, 
Damiron, and other well-known pupils and friends of the author. 
Some of them are of a biographical character, the majority are dis- 
cussions of theories, but they are all distinguished by that energy, 
brilliancy, and verve which, after a lapse of more than forty 
— still shine so conspicuously in the writings of M. Cousin. 

esides the original preface, we have noticed a new avertissement, 
in which the author points out the terms of the alliance which 
should exist between revealed religion and spiritualist meta- 
physics. M. Cousin carefully and distinctly repudiates all the 
philosophical traditions of the eighteenth century, and exhorts us 
to preserve only the spirit of independence which was the promi- 
nent feature of that epoch, and which he would have us employ in 


without the slightest suspicion that posterity would, long after they 
had departed from this world, be canvassing their thoughts and 
discussing their criticisms. The journal we are referring to was | 
discovered amongst the MSS. of the royal library at The Hague | 
by M. P. Faugére f, then in quest of documents about Pascal, and | 
it is now published for the first time, with notes, an appendix of 
piéces justificatives, and an elaborate preface, from which the merits 
of the volume may be completely known. The two Dutch gentlemen 
whose narrative has thus become the common property of all persons 
interested in the history of French society, were evidently persons 
of high political importance ; for we see them accompanying their 
ambassador even to the diplomatic interviews with Louis XIV., and 
being kept au courant of all the state transactions that were at that 
time going on between the court of Versailles and that of the Ne- 


Pap et Weimar ; Madame de Staél et laGrande-duchesse Louise. Paris: 
iche 

4 Journal d'un Voyage & Paris en 1657—1658, publié par A, P. Fuugére. 
Paris; Duprat. 


another direction. The concluding appendix contains a few 
details on the teaching of metaphysics at the Ecole Normale, which 
may interest persons anxious to become acquainted with the in- 
tellectual history of France during the early part of this century. 

We have already noticed, on a previous occasion, M. Batbie’s 
memoir of Turgot. The monograph we would now consider § is 
from the pen of a gentleman well known in the learned world, 
and it obtained one of the prizes awarded by the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. We think that for clearness of 
style, method, and abundance of details, M. Tissot is far superior 
to M. Batbie. He begins by a biographical account of Turgot; 


* Etudes sur les Poétes du Siécle de Louis XIV. Par A. Vinet. Paris: 

| contemporaine, Par M. Prévost-Paradol. Paris: 
t Premiers Essais de Philosophie. Par V. Cousin. Paris: Didier. 
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he then follows him throughout the different phases of his admin- 
istrative career, and devotes the third and last division of his 
volume to a minute critique of the economist's writings, ending 
with the works treating of the subject to which Turgot devoted 
his chief attention. M. Tissot has, perhaps, pot sufficiently shown 
the influence of Quesnay’s views on the system of his hero, but 
this is the only incomplete part in his otherwise remarkable 
memoir. The biographical details which he has gathered illus- 
trate fully the share taken by Turgot in the events of his times, 
and in appreciating the political reforms contemplated by the 
Minister, he has arrived at nearly the same conclusicns as M. Batbie. 
Turgot’s works embrace so wide a range of subjects, that no one 
but a critic of the most varied abilities could do justice to them. 
M. Tissot has left no point untouched which could help to bring 
out in all their reality the high qualities of Turgot, and he has 
added by way of conclusion the reprint of a small work which 
has not been included in the last edition of the Minister's writings, 
although it is extremely curious as illustrating the spirit of reli- 
ious intolerance existing at a time wher the clergy itself, in 
ance, seemed proud to set the example of corruption and 
scandal. 

M. Jung-Treuttel’s collection is still receiving fresh develop- 
ments, and we are glad to see it gradually extending beyond the 
limits of merely imaginative literature. M. Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
tale, Ze Fou Yégof*, has already appeared in the pages of the 
Revue Nationale, and deserves to be singled out from the countless 
volumes of novels which each day produces in such numbers. M. 
Chatrian has, it is well known, aimed at perpetuating amongst his 
countrymen the style of the celebrated German writer Hoff- 
man, and he has established his quarters on the territories of 
dream-land. The present story takes us back to the invasion of 
France by the allied troops in the year 1814. It contains some 
remarkable bits of description, but the madman whose name 
appears on the title-page seems to us a mere excrescence, which 
could easily have been left out altogether without any detriment 
to the interest of the narrative. 

After a protracted silence, M. Henry Monnier comes once more 
before the public with one of those collections of sketches taken 
from what is called la petite bourgeoisie, which have long ago made 
his name so popular. M. Henry Monnier’s heroes and heroines 
are not of a very dignified type. Porters, tradespeople, milliners, 
and national guardsmen, are the leading actors in his amusing 
dramatic scenes; but they have the great merit of being extremely 
natural. The delineation given of them has all the accuracy of a 
photograph, and it is impossible to mistake them. M. Monnier’s 
grisettes are never anything but griseites ; his épiciers are amusing 
without sinking into caricatures; and, above all, he carefully 
avoids the mixture of sentimentalism and coarseness which spoils 
so much of the French popular literature of the day. Under the 
title Za Religion des Imbéciles, we have a series of seven different 
scenes, corresponding to the seven leading events in a man’s life, and 
in which the view taken of religious ceremonies by low and un- 
thinking people is amusingly described. The chapter referring to 
penance is particularly characteristic, on account of the idea which 
the cuisiniére entertains of the mortification which masters and 
mistresses should be subjected to. We have heard of the Satur- 
nalia of ancient Rome; but when shall we see a lady, in her 
anxiety to do penance for her sins, going to market, running on er- 
rands, making the beds, cleaning her own shoes, and those of her ser- 
vantsalso? M. Henry Monnier promises to treat us, at some future 
time, with La Politique des Imbéciles; and we shall look hopefully 
forward to the realization of this pledge. 

We said just now that works of fiction were not henceforth to 
compose the only element of M. Jung-Treuttel’s collection. M.- 
Victor Chauvin’s Romanciers Grecs et Latins} is an evidence of 
this tact. Our author is not by any means disposed to exalt the 
subject which he has chosen. He acknowledges that the greater 
= of the romance-writers of antiquity are positively worthless ; 

ut still the study of their works may be of some profit, because 
in the midst of much that is unreadable, we find here and there 
a striking passage, a curious picture of heathen society ; and just 
as we like to form an idea of Roman private life from the mural 
paintings of Herculaneum and Pompeii, so ‘we are anxious to find 
in the pages of ancient writers a confirmation of the notions we 
have adopted on that subject. Besides, when we think that works 
of fiction are now the principal intellectual food of the public, and 
that the popularity of such works is on the increase, it is natural 
that we should wish to know something about the origin and ante- 
cedents of imaginative literature. Even a prelate like Huet did 
not think it below his dignity to take romances for the subject of 
an erudite disquisition ; and why should we be a whit more par- 
ticular now? M. Chauvin has much (and wisely) restricted the 
limits of his volume, by excluding altogether compositions that are 
not, strictly speaking, novels. This has enabled him to devote 
more space to the authors whom he examines, and to give within 
the compass of a relatively small work a very suflicient idea of 
prose fiction both in Greece and in Rome. 

We have seen M. J. Tardieu de St. Germain constructing a 
novel on a pin’s head. M. Jules Noirit prefers the needle§, and 


* Le Fou Fégof. Pur M. Erckmann-Chatrian. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 
{ La Religion des Imbéciles, Par Henry Monnier. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 
— Romunciers Grees et Latins, Par M, Victor Chauvin. Paris: Jung- 


§ Pour Une Aiguilie, Par Jules Noirit. Paris: Arnauld de Vresse. 


gives us the memoirs of one of those useful agents of modern 
civilization. The heroine of Pour Une Aiguille is a grisette, the 
ink and perfection of grisette-dom. One evening, whilst work« 
ing at a silk dress, she breaks the only needle she has. Her cries 
of distress bring to her assistance a very nice young man, who first 
presents her with a fresh needle, and then selects her as his friend 
and the confidante of all his deepest secrets. Marie—such is the 
name of the fair one—although deeply in love with her obliging 
neighbour, conceals her passion, and even helps him most gene- 
rously to realize plans which must prove to her a source of never- 
ending grief. But virtue even in this world occasionally meets with 
its reward, and Gaston Morand finishes by marrying the grisette, 
whose merits he is obliged to acknowledge. It is impossible to 
conceive anything more unnatural, more beyond the verge of 
probability than the story entitled Pour Une Aiguille; but it is 
amusingly told, and some of the characters will be easily i 
by those who know anything of student life in Paris. 


M. Léon Gozlan’s Histoire d'un Diamant* is a kind of historical 
novel connected with the events of the late Indian mutiny, and in 
which we find sketches of English character so ridiculously absurd 
that we cannot make up our mind to quarrel with the author for 
their unfairness. The principal actor in the book is a certain 
Sikh called Nadir-Zeb, who is in the service of one of the richest 
diamond-merchants in the Bengal presidency, by name William 
Ramsay. Nadir-Zeb has found the way of gaining the affection of 
Miss Nanny, Ramsay’s favourite daughter. He delivers her in the 
most miraculous manner from the coils of a cobra di capello; he 
then gets possession of a diamond of fabulous value, which secures 
to him complete mastery over the revolted natives; and the book 
closes with the elopement of Nanny and Nadir-Zeb, who has 
obtained the lady’s consent only on the express condition 
that he should take no part in the massacre of the European 
residents. M. Léon Gozlan, we hope, will soon redeem his litera 
reputation by giving us something better than the Histvire d’un 
Diamant. 

The Magdalen ¢ about whom an anonymous author discourses in 
one of M. Michel Lévy's smart duodecimos, fully deserves the 
title she assumes. Never was there such an instance of thorough 
wickedness as the beautiful Marchioness Aldomarini, née Eveline 
de Monroy. She marries, for love, a man in every respect quali- 
fied to make the most ezigeante wife happy. She knows that 
amongst the ladies whom she meets in society, there is not one 
who would not consider herself most fortunate in securing such a 
husband as the marquis, and yet we see her flinging away her 
comfort and her reputation together, taking three lovers in succes- 
sion, and accumulating upon her own conscience such a weight of 
remorse that years of sorrow will not be able to atone, in after 
life, fur what she has done. Za Derniére Madeleine is a well-, 
written tale, but it reminds us both of George Sand’s celebrated 
novel Jacques, and of M. Jules Sandeau’s Marianna. In wishing to 
interest us on behalf of the husband, the author has delineated a 
kind of mari complaisant, whose excessive indulgence degenerates 
into something like weakness. 


M. Paul Varin’s narrative of the late Chinese expedition } is a 
plain, unpretending account, taken from the mi itary point of 
view, without the slightest attempt at either unravelling the mys- 
teries of diplomacy or giving the philosophy of the campaign. 
Whatever may have been the causes of the war, the capture 
of Pekin is certainly one of the most extraordinary facts in 
the history of the nineteenth century, and future annalists will 
quote, as a striking instance of modern daring, the occupation’ 
by a handful of French and a soldiers of the capital*of that 
monarch whose boast it is that he rules the ten thousand kingdoms 
which are under the face of the sun. M. Varin begins his story 
with a statement of the preliminary negociations made in Decem- 
ber, 1857, by Lord Elgin and Baron Gros. He then tells us what 
the original views of the French Emperor were with respect to the 
composition of the army destined to bring the Chinese to their 
senses, but how the four projected regiments of Zouaves, the 
battalion of Belgian sharpshooters, and the other accessories had to 
be reduced out of consideration for the entente cordiale. A short but 
complete journal of the campaign then follows, together with a 
description of the summer palace, and of the clearing which took 
- when the troops made themselves masters of it. We need 

ardly inform our readers that the French soldiers behaved with 
the utmost discretion, only pocketing a few trifles, and clearing 
away a limited number of valuables compared to what l’armée 
anglaise aurait certainement pratiqué. It is well known, in fact, that 
Zouaves are remarkable for their self-denying qualities, and for 
their almost abhorrence of plunder. To speak seriously, it is a great 
matter of regret that M. Varin should have allowed a false spirit 
of patriotism to disfigure some of the pages of his otherwise 
interesting volume. e might, for instance, ask him where 
he has found out that the English, by an insolent piece of 
policy, wanted to represent themselves as being the leaders of 
the expedition, and as having the French soldiers in their pay! 
The description of Pekin occupies the 39th chapter of M. Varin’s 
journal. It is illustrated with several excellent plans and draws 
ings, which enable the reader to form a very tolerable idea of the 


* Histoire d’un Diamant. Par Léon Gozlan, Paris: Michel Lévy. 

+ Une Nouvelle Madeleine. Par YAuteur du Roman d’une Jeune Femme 
laide. Paris: Michel Lévy. 

} Expedition de Chine. Par M. Paul Varin. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
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We have also to notice a short account of the 


wonderful city. 

work accompli ished in China by the Roman Catholic missionaries. 

About the end of the euiendh centur ary thanks to the spirit of 
i 


toleration which prevailed then at the Chinese court, these pio- 
neers of civilization could labour, not only unmolested, but were 
eountenanced to a certain extent by the local government. Since 
that time various causes have contributed to destroy these good 
results, and chiefly perhaps the spirit of ambition which took pos- 
session of some of the missionaries themselves. One of the fruits 
of the late expedition will, it may be hoped, have been to facilitate 
the spread of Christianity, and to form once more the elements 
of a native church. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. WILLIAM HARRISON. 
Last Week but two of the Season. Fourth Week of the Triumphantly Successful New 
Romantic (pera, by BENEDICT. Miss LOUISA PYNE, having d from her y 
indisposition, will appear every evening. Last i Might of the Pantomime. 


= foonten, March 3rd, and during the week (W (Wednesday excepted), will be presented the 
Opera, in Three Acts, entitled THE LILY OF Ki KILLARNEY. The Libretto 
Onenforn end Pion Boucicault. and the Music by Jules Benedict. nductor, Mr, Al- 
Mellon. Afier wh ch the Burlesque Opening of the grest Pantomime entitled GULLIVER. 
inating with the crand TR: ANSE: ORMATION SCENE. 
‘Wednesday, March tiie Sth, being Ash- Wednesday, there will be no Performance. 


T. JAMES’S. — THIS EVENING the performances will 
commence with SELF-MADE. Messrs. G. Vininz, Stephens, Belmore; Miss Ter- 
bert. After which PERSEUS and ANDKOMEDA: or.the Maid and the Monster. Messrs. 
F. Waters and Belmore. To conclude with THE BOARDING-SCHOOL. No performance 
on Wednesday. 


Commence at Half-past Seven. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Herr JOACHIM’S First Appearance on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, March 3rd. 


The Programme will include Beethoven's Quartet in C sharp Minor, Op. 132: Hummei’s 
Trio in E flat, for panctbr te, violin, and violoncello; and Dussek’s Duet in B flat, for piano- 
forte and violin. Pianofo:te — Miss Arabella Goddard. Violin — Herr Joachim. Violoncello 


Piatti. Vocalist — Mis ss Poole. tor — Mr. Benedict. For full particulars see 
Programme. Sofa Stalls, 5s. Admission Is. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 
New Bond Street; Cramer's and Hammond’ 3, Regent Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheap- 
side ; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccad lilly. 


ERR JOACHIM AT THE MONDAY POPULAR CON- 

CERTS. — This celebrated Violinist will make his FIRST APPEARANCE in 

London at these Concertson MONDAY EVENING one March 3rd. For full particulars 
see Programme at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond S$ 


ANDEL FESTIVAL.—NOTICE.—The COMPLETE PRO- 
GRAMME of ARRANGEMENTS may be helo on application at 2 Exeter Iall. 

Intending Purchasers of Tickets are reminded that the T.cket Offices at the Crystal Palace 

and at Exeter will he ope Selection and ot Reserved Stall Tickets on 

Monday Morning next. the 3rd « 
fot Orlice Orders and Ch deren to wee pay able to the Order of George Grove, Esq. 

veof tickets is Two and a half Guineas the Set for the Three Days, or One Guinea 

for each Bay = for One Day. A few Stalls will be reserved in each Corner Gallery at Five 

neas the 


ROYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE, Leicester Square. Open 
at Seven O'clock. SPEC IAL NOTICE. 
ON MONDAY, and DURING TITE WEEK. 

The WONDROUS LEO’ chp will give an ontiony } NEW PERFORMANCE, surpassing in 
daring and brilliom y anythinz he has ever yet achieved and Friday, 
at half-past Nine; on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at half-past E . Operatic Selections 
and other Entertainments. 

GRAND MORNING PERFORM — each WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. Open 
at mao One; Commence at Two. Carriages at Four. Musical Director, Mr. Thomas 


OYAL misc SOCIETY. 
March 19.—SPRING une }1.—SFCOND GREAT SHOW. 
April9—AZALEA SHOW, une 26._ROSE SIIOW. 

May 21.—F.RST GREAT SHOW. July 2 “THIRD GREAT SHOW. 


*,* AMERICAN TS in May or June. 
the of the ¥ of the Exhibiti of 1851 is expected 


| Dnring the Season 
to tuke place. 
mber 10.—AUTUMN STIOW, 
six ong 10.-INTERNA TIONAL FRUIT, VEGETABLE, ROOT, CEREAL, and 
SHC 
Bands will play daity from May ite ) 
Next Elec! tion of Fcilows, March 


UITION. —A Clerzyman, B.A. of Cambridge, wishes to read 
withgoue or two Pupils. “Address, C. A., Calders’ Library, Bathurst Street, Hyde Park 
Gardens, 


ANDREW MURRAY, Assist.-See. 


MR. MURRAY 
HAS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


I 
ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE XVIIIth CEN- 
TURY—1700-1799, Compiled from the most authentic Histories 
of the Period. By Lieut.-Gen. the Hon, Sir Epwarp Cust, D.C.L, 
Maps. 5 vols. post 8vo. 5s, each. 
s Invaluable to the soldier who desires to know the history of his profession.” 


Ir 
SECOND EDITION—AIDS TO FAITH; A SERIES 
of THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By the following Writers. Edited 
by the Lorp Bisnor or GLoucEsTER AND Bristot. 8vo. 9s, 


Rev. F.C. Coox. Rev. H. L. Manset. 

Dean or Rev. GeorGe Raw inson. 

Rev. Wm. Firzceratp, D.D., . Wu. Tuomson, D.D., Bisnor or 
Bisnor or GLOUCESTER AND Bristol. 


LETTERS FROM ROME TO FRIENDS IN 
ENGLAND. By Rev. J. W. BURGON. Illustrations. Post 80. 


Iv 
FIFTH THOUSAND—LIVES OF THE ENGI- 


NEERS; rrom tae Peniop to tHE DEATH OF TELFORD, 
By Saives. Portraits and 200 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXX I.8vo. 6s. 


ConTENTS : 


LATE PRINCE CONSORT. SPAIN AS IT IS. 
Il. RAILWAY CONTRO I, LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
Ill. AR EDUCATION —THE vit, CHANGE 


EW H 
IV. THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. VIII. THE AMERICAN CRISIS, 


vI 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, A Series of Lectures. By Georce P. Marsu. Edited 
and Notes. Ly Wituram Sairu, LL.D. Post 8vo. 

7s. 


vir 
ONE YEAR IN SWEDEN, INCLUDING A VISIT 
TO THE IsLAND oF GOTLAND. By Horace Marryart. Illustrations. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 
VII 
SECOND EDITION — LECTURES ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCII. With an Introduction on 
of Ecclesiastical History. By Canon Stanzey. Plans, 
vo. 12s, 


Ix 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
From the Earuiest Times to the of the Szconp 
Empire in 1852. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Uniform with “The 
Student’s Hume.”’) 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


vol. 650 
HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH “FLORA. A Description 
of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of pe British Isles, for the Use of Beginners and 
By Bentnam, President of the Linnwan Society. 
Lovet Reeve, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Just published, price 2s. 
(THE DUKE OF YORK’S CAMP: SIGN IN HOLLAND IN 


1799. 
W. Mirenttt, Military Publisher, 39 Charing Cross. 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A., who has been fifteen years in 
Orders, wishes to btsin PREFERMENT IN THE COUNTRY. Tie _ possesses 
private means, and would aceept a living of Nominal Mang rovided there is a ¢ 

He is equal to plenty of Parish Work, os is compstent to Taaberteks the Manage- 
ment “of ee if it is desirable. — Address * Alpha,” University Club, Pull Mall East, 
ion, 


LE SOMNIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIPF. 


EAL & SON have patented a method of making a 
Spring Mattress por able. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being 
0 heavy and eumbersome. 

The“Sosnien Ecasrigc Portatie” is made in Three separate parts, and when joined 
together has all the clasti ty of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing :f woul 
or horsehair, it cannot haroour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very liable; the 
Prices, also, are much below those of the best spring mattresses, viz. : 


3ft. wide by 6 {t. 4in. lon ............ £25 om. 6ft. lous... ° 0 
3ft.6 in. 210 0 mis ® 
2150 cin. 310 0 


The “ Exastreve combines the advantages of dura- 
Dility, cleanliness, portabui le 


ne: 
elas Ilustrated Catalozne f ‘Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post, 
TIBAT, & SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 

SHOW-POOMS for CLURCH FURNITURE. DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 

THIC FRESCO, &e. &e., which have been recently added to theit 

blishment. Desicns and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue, upon 
application.—33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, No. 12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— 
This Library contains Ei hty Thousand Volumes of sterling literature. Fifteen Vo- 
fumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. Subseription, £3 
g year, or £2 a year with Entrance fee of £25. Life Membership, 226. An Additional Supply of 
Books allowed at the rate ot Volumes tor £1 per annum. Catalogucs, 7s. td. 


1 SHILLING Pit OWSERS, all Wool, of a novel and 
superior finish._li.#. & D. NICOLL, tia to 120 Regent "Street; 22 Cornhill; and 10 
St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 


AINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND WALL DECORA- 

TION. —LAVERS & PARRAUD, of Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London, will be 
‘happy to submit Desicns for the above, ‘or Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes. 

ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHO USE, 250 Oxford 


set CHINA Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction 
consejuence of tie expiration of the Lease,— 250 250 Oxturd Street, near Liyde 
ark. 


w ready, price Is. (post-free for 14 stamps), 


(PHE OVERLAND GUIDE TO IN DIA, AUSTRALIA, 
&c. Containing Map, Blank Pages for a Diary, This en mall Work, in a s 
portable form (intended for the et), oo = the ‘fullest information for the Overland 
‘Traveller. A Map, reriand a Blank Diary for Memoranda, will be 
convenient and u: 
Saunpeas, a r Co., Army, East India, and Colonial Agents, 
66 Brook Street, Llanover Square. 


Now ready, price 30s. b und in cloth. 


Brier AND FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, Vol. XXXVI. 


for the Years 1817—1848. Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreign 


on fl the previous Volumes which are in print can also be had, price 30s. cach. 
James Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Just published, a New Edition, with Additions, 


@ FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY,” with the Principles 
of Chrono-thermal Medicine. By Dr. Dickson. Price 5s. eleth. 

“Our function is discharged when we have called publie attention to the Chrono-thermal 
System, and have paid our tribute to the grand medical truth which it irrefutably establisnes. 
Our cordial sympathies are all rkson, whether we look at the ill usage visit 
7 him im the past,or at the great reputation which the future has in store for him.” — 

‘ritic. 


Trxstey Baornens, 18 Catherine Street. 


n small 8vo. pri 


D=E. VIRIS ILLUSTRIBUS URBIS ROME, a Romulo ad 
Augustum. An Elementary Latin Reading Book, being a Series of Biographical 
Chapters on Roman History, chrome logically arranged ; from the of Livy a 
other Roman writers ; adapt ‘Annotations and a Vocabulary, from t oi P 
fessor Lhomond. By the "oF the * Graduated Series of Be 
AProspectus may be had of the Publishers. 
xetons, Waterloo Place, London. 


crown 8vo0. price 


(CONTRIBUTIONS TO AN AMATEUR MAGAZINE IN 
PROSE and VERSE. Second Edition, with a Preface and additional Notes, containing 
some Account of the late Lord Macoulay, the Author's Falow- Colle own and Early Friend; 
and a Sketch oa the Early Years of Grattan, tending to identify him with Junius. By Kicuanp 
Feany, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivixetons, Waterloo Place, London. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1862, with 
CAPT. DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 1862, 


contains all the New Members of the House of Commons, &c. 
don; Wuirracer & Co., Ave Maria Lane; and all Pooksellers. 


| on 


March 1, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


THEOPHILUS DAVIES, xe. for many years has 
been accustomed to the Care and Education rposes NING a 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, on the Cliftonville side immediately after 


made ., A.M., LL.D., one of Her Mi In- 
gar ¢ to Esa. Rev. J. H H. Hvrrox, B.A., 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


PUPILS, who are veading for the above, and prepare them ond 
Terms moderate. Apply for Prospectuses, &c. to B. A., 6 Ange!l Terrace, Brixton, 8. 
HEADMASTERSHIP. —SWANSEA GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1682. 


PERSONS de desirous of receiving this se Joc Ti are requested 
to forward the lication and Is to the 
MP FES. Park. Taibach, Glamorganshire 


The Master will be at liberty to take Boarders. 
Copies of the Bye Laws and other postiogsere may be etstast on sending eight postage 


sampe and address to Mr. William Morris, Stamp GRANT FRANCIS. F.8 
airman of the Doan. 


Swansea, 17th February, 1862. 


EPUc: ATION IN THE ISLAND OF GUERNSEY.— Mr. 

JOHN F. HAYES, aided by three Assistant Masters, continues to conduct the School 
established by his Father, the late Rev. Philip Hayes, a.p. 1811, and will be happy to forward 
terms and other in‘ormation on application to ton at La Plaiderie. Guernsey. 


ILITARY EDUCATION at BROMSGROVE HOUSE, 

CROYDON, S., under the Direction of the Rev. W, H. JOHNSTONE, M.A.; Li gag! 

years Professor, Examiner, and Chaplain in the late Military College, ‘Addisco At 

the recent Examinations at Chelsea, the Eleventh on the Woolwich List, and the he Eighth 
on of Direct Commissions, were Pupils from this Estab 


A&®t- -UNION OF LONDON.— Subscription, One Guinea.— 
Prizeholders select from the Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance ofa 
Prize and, in addition, receives an im pression of a large and important line en- 
Cc, Sharpe, from the original Picture by Fred. Goodall, Re A., entitled, 
PRAISING THE MAYPOLE,” now ready for Del "Gi 
Honorary 


444 West Strand, 
March. WIS POCOCK Secretaries. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.—No Applications 
for Shares, carrying the Privileces named in the Prospectus of this Company, will be 
received after Monday next, the 3rd of March. By se oe 


ANK FOWLER, Secretary. 
Offices: Parliament Chambers, Cannon Row, S.W. 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES ae ers of the shout are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S T such an assortment of FENDERS, 
RANGES, CHIMN PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY 
rer Saker variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
co. Brizht stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to 
; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to @5 12s. ; steel fenders, @3 3s. to @)1 ; a 
comets ornaments, from @} 3s. to £18 ; chimney- pieces, from 8s. to £100 ; rom 
) on set to @i 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
-plate: 
UTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at Nga s. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because o f the I jargeness of the sales. 


Table Dessert 
Carvers 
Dozen. Dozen. air. 
s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
inch Ivory Handles ... 12 6 10 0 43 
inch Fine Ivory Handles 60 ll 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Hanc 1% 0 40 46 
4-inch Ivory Handles 240 7 0 73 
4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory Tiandies 32 0 26 0 no 
Ditto with Silver Ferules ............ 4 0 330 2 6 
Ditto. Carved Handles, Silver Ferules 0 42 0 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles, any pa 25 0 0 17 6 
Silver Handles, of any Patiern «0 “0 21 0 

Bone anv anp 

White Bone Handles... no sé | ne 
Ditto Balance 0 17 0 46 
Black Horn Rimmed uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles” 13 0 90 3 0 


The largest stock in ad of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 


of the new plated fish carv 
LLIAM 5&. BU RTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 

of 590 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of grins Silver and Electro Piate, ? Nickel 

iver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea “Tra 8, and Kettles, Clocks, 


Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet W are, brie Iron and Brass Beds ng. | Bed- -room 
and Cabinet Furniture, &c., wit! Lists of Prices, and Plans = the Twent large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street W.; 1, la,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 4 he 


Newman's Mews, London. 


APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
posite to the Pan‘h:con, Oxford-street, contains the largest STOCK in Lo: 
civil appointments in I «lia and Colonies, can services of plate most 
elevant design, without the di antage of delay. 


MAPPIN & CO.’S ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Full Size. Fiddle. | Thread.| King's. | Lily. 
12 Table Forks ......... @i 7 14 0/4216 14 0 
12 Table Spoons .. 17 0] 214 0] 216 O|] 2 0 
12 Dessert Forks 110/200; 20 0/200 
12 Dessert Spoon 110;,200; 200/200 
12 Lea Spoons .... 010 6] 14,0) 1407180 


Aiate chi. 


Parcels &c. to All Parts of the World by 
HEATLEY & CO.’S (late Waghorn) 
Parcel Express, Passenger, and Insurance Agency. 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES, 
oft! ay ot 23 Regent Street, S. W.; Chaplin’s, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


ice, 150 Leadenhall Street, E.C 
GAUNDERS, OTLEY, & 
ARMY, EAST INDIA, AND COLONIAL AGENTS, 
66 Braoox Sraerrt, Hanover Savane, Lowpon. 
Mess lies p d despatched to R ts in India and the Colonies. 
Outfits, othing, Cabin Furniture, provi 
Parcel: sand Boxes Transmitted Overland +4 Sea route, 
es secured Overland or by Ship, and Baggage 
Banking Accounts opened. Pay and Pensions own mr remitted. 
Orders for Miscellaneous Goods, Books, Newspapers, &c., from Members of the Military and | 


Services executed. 
8, News &e., 1 


[SDI OUTFITS.— THRESHER & GLENNY, next , 


House, Strand, forward (on ) Lists of the. necessa 
of each Article, N.B.—Thresher's India | 


to Somerset 
ft fo for dai appointment, with Prices of 
coats. India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only 


PIANOFORTES & HARMONIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 and 209 REGENT STREET. 


CRAMER & CO. to announce that they have now opened their : en Pow 
Rooms, Nos. 207 ret REGENT STREET, with a selection of PIA pt ~] 
which, for variety and excellence, is not s if equalled, by that of any similar 
Establishment in the United Kingdom. 

Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no unity to compare, s' ate Ore 
Instruments of the Chief Houses, as each M only exhibits his own. Raven 
& CO. now propose to show under the same roof ‘all the different kinds of Pianofortes 
manufactured by Broad , Collard, Erard, and other eminent Makers, as wel! as by 
those whose reputation, although as yet unknown to the Public, is recognised by the 
Trade, and who manufacture good, substantial Pianofortes at prices considerab! talew 
those of the great Houses. In purchasing from CRAMER & CO. the Public 
rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without reserve. PLIANOFORTE TES 
of the very inferior class are carefully excluded from the Gallery. Among the superior 
class there are degrees of excellence. both as regards tone and external appearance, 
which vary with the prices. CRAMER & CO'S Assistants wi!l on all occasions care- 
fully point out the special quality of each Instrument, g the Pi to form 
a correct and a suitable Pianoforte. 

If on any t should fail to give entire satisfaction, it 
exchanged within rs ake from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAME v3 
CO., free of expense. 

CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S NEW MODEL COTTAGE Seneress 
price 35 Guineas. These Instruments, elegant in design, are carefully const 
with choice and well-seasoned material, by the most skilful workmen in the trade, 

CRAMER & CO’S PARIS PIANO; a superior Pianoforte with check action, es- 
pecially adapted for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas. 

PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED FOR 
zinc, and forwarded to all parts 
of the world 


ALL INSTRUMENTS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 

CRAMER & CO., from their large hiring connection, can usually supply Grands, 
Semi-Grands, Cottages, or Squares, by all the best makers, at prices lower than is 
frequently given for Instruments almost worthless. The prices of the Second-hand 
lnstruments vary from £12 to 130 Guineas. No charge for packing or loan of packing- 
case. 


HARMONIUMS OF ALL KINDS FROM 5 to 85 GUINEAS. 
HARPS BY ERARD. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET. 


PUBLISHING WAREHOUSE, 201 REGENT STREET. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M, F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
* ‘Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her ered the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


ARCELS, BOXES, BAGGAGE, &c., forwarded to IND 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA, ‘and the OTLEY, co. 


Agency for shipping and forwarding ls, ge, to India, China, Ge 
the East, Australia. New ‘Zealand, the Cape, West Indies, Western’ Africa, the Mi 
terranean, &c. M 


all parts of the world. — A essrs. Sa 
gene, © Orey, & Co., Colonial Agents, 66 Brook over Square, 
ndon. 


CHURCHES, INSTITUTIONS, AND SCHOOLS, 
best GALVANIZED IRON, and from SPECIAL DESIGNS. 
TUPPER & CO., Manufacturers. — Offices, 614 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


ASSOCIATION.”’—Clothes of the finest 
ny he mort resonate Prices can be had at this Establishment. — 
34 Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W. COOPER & CO. 


BK LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 
* and FAMILY GROCERS. bes to direct attention to their choice Selections of Breakfast 
and Luncheon Delicacies, Comestibles, and Articles for Dessert, noticing ep others York 
and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire 
Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies, French Trufiles, Preserved Green Peas, French 
Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and as Olives, Crystallized and Glacé Apricots, 
Greengages, Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, 
Plums, and a variety Ch gee Chocolates ‘and Bonbons. Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces 

repared under personal superintendence, Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, Coffees, S 
Bice. “cape, Candles, Colza Dil, and all Household Requisites supplied of the best descri 

waited on for orders. 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 

N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopoidl of Belgium.) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OI 
-A | prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men asthe safest, speediest, and most effectual 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL 
D , DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
incomparably superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 


uently prescribed Dr. De J Light Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 


The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S., Physician to the London Hospital. 


' reference to its colour, flavour, or 
be procured.” 


is Oil shou mse @ purveyor 0! importan' ne. ether coni 
chemical properties, I am satistied that for 


no finer Oil can 
Dr. BARLOW, Senior Physician to yon Hospital. 
“Thave frequen iti ake use of Dr. Dr Ji 
Cod Liver Oil. I A been weil tatied with its eftect, ona believe it to bea very pure 
well fitted for those cases in which the thas substance is indicated.” 
On is sold only in Ine 
| 's Cop and labeled wath and Half-pints, 


Wi1GH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE G&NUINE, by respectable Chem 
SOLE CONSIGNEES 


ANBAR, HARFORD, 00. 77 STRAND, LONDON, 
CAUTION.--Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
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— Each article may be had separately at the same price. The most beautiful and varied } 
assortment to be seen anywhere of tea and dinner-services, cruets, cruet-frames, dish-covers| 4! 
side-dishes, waiters, tea-trays, iruit-stands, ¢pergnes, &c., the quality excellent, and the prices 
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Orrice—19 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C- 
Capital £2,500,000, 
DIRECTORS. 


HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


[HE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Jeremiah Colman, Esq. Frencte Hicks, Esq. 
‘Charles Curling, Esq. John Hodgson Eos. 

Edwin Fox, Esu. John turns un., Esq. 
Henry Ghinn, Esq Wi liam Leask, F. 


William Lee, E- P. 


Nehemiah Griffiths, Esqe 
Andrew Lusk, 


Esq. 


Geor e Harker, Esq. Moss, Joshua, Esq. 
Fr derick n iterris, Esq. John Robert’ Pho" neon, Esq. 
Smith Harrison. Esq. Jvseph Underwood, 
Hart, Esq. John ov Welch, Esq. 


Mawnacer—Mr. Henry Thom: 
Banxers—The London and Bank. 


This Com being unfettered by an combination with other offices, has adopted a scale 
MERCANTILE and GENERAL on the principle of cLassirica- 


tion—the charve for Insurance y Fire in all cases being in exopontion to 
cnanactre of the Risk 
The Company is prepared to receive proposals for the protection of every description of 


propert 
Beaten oom on Goods may be insured by those who operate between the original sale 


and da 

1 rome loo and every information will be given at the Chief Office, 19 Cornhill, 
Andon, 


"THE LONDON ASSURANCE—Offices, No. 7 Royal Ex- 
sypances: * E.C., and No. 7 Pall Mall, 8.W.—for FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE AS- 
This has been established nearly a century and a half, having been incorporated 
by be obtained by a written or personal appl as 
JOUN LAURENCE, Secreta 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET STREET, 


INDON. Established 1823. 


The invested Assets of this Sate ety exceed FIVE MILLIONS STRELInG its Annual 
Income is FOUR ti UNDRED and N NETY- FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS, 
Up to the 3ist December, Lae the Society had paid in Claims upon death : 
Sums assured 21,329,378 
Bonus 


Together.......... £5,144,676 


The Profits are divided every fifth . All participating pc licies effected during the 
prevent yor will, if in force beyond 31st December, 184, share in the Profits to be divided up to 


Divisions of Profits hitherto made, Reversionary exceeding THREE AND 

at HALF MILLIONS have been added to the several Polic 
Prospvctuses, Forms o posal, and Statements of Accounts, may be had on application to 
the "Actuary, at the Office, Fleet Street, London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL 


February, 1862. Actuary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED 1762. 
DIRECTORS. 
The ae _ Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Samuel Jones, Esq., Richard Gosling, 
William F. Pollock, Esq., ‘P. Peter Martineau, 
John Adams, Esa. 
ohn Charies Burgoyne, . 
Lord G. H. ‘Cavendish M 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. ‘ames Spicer, 
Phillip Lardwick, Esq. J. Charles Templer, Esq. 

The Equitabio is an nouiey mutual, office, and has: now been established for acentury. The 
reserve, at the las: . 1859, three-fourths of a million sterling, a 
sum more than double t the quan ‘fund of any similar institution. 

Toe bonuses paid on claims,in the 10 years ending on the 3ist peonioen, 1859, exceeded 
23,500,000, being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims. 


The Capital on the 3ist December, 1861, consisted of — 
2?.280,'00 in the 3 per Cents. | 


on Debentures. 
£122,140 Cash advanced on security of Policies. 
' The Annual Income exceeds £100,000. 

Policies effected in the current ay? 1862 will be ented | tos otéitions on payment of the 
Annual Premium d e¢ in 1868; and in the order to be made tive Additions in 1870, 
be entitled to the benefit ot such order with ‘olicy then 
respect of the Aunual Premiums paid thereon in the years 1863. 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 
or on seven payments : — cog 1880 a fi Retrospective addition wili be rated on’ seventeen 
Annual Payments, und so 

On the surrender of stisies the full value is paid, without any deduction ; ot the Directors 
- Ref nine-tenths of such value as y n the deposit 

he policy 
‘ a extra premium is charged for service in any Vetentecr Corps within the United Kingdom, 
uring or war. 

A weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One elelock, » 
receive »osals for new assurances ; a short account of the Society Mg 
ion or by post, from the office, where attendance is given daily, = ren 

our o'c 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No. 1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.—Established 1696. 


DIRECTOR 
The William Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
T. Palmer Chapman, Esq. Willian Scott, Esq. 
Lieut.-Gin. the! lion: Sir Ed. Cust. John Sperling E: 

Jchn Lettsom Elliot, Esq. Thomas Turner, 
James Esdaile, Esq Henry Wilson, Esq. 
John Guiney “Hoare, Esq. W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 


we P. F. Cust, James Esdaile, Gorton | Surtees, Esq. 
—Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, 19 ‘leet 
mas 3K. Chambers, M.D., 228 Brook Square. 
Stanpino Counskt—The Hon. A.J. Ashley, 32 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Soxicrtons—Messrs. Nicholl, Burnett, & Newman, |5 Carey Street. 
Acrvarny—James M. Terry, Esq. Secnetany—Richard Ray, Esq. 
This office offers a low scale o' participation in profits, 
annual pay 
For the last 35 yea 3 ; participation in profits has yielded an annual ‘sbatement of 52, cent. 
on the premiums of all policies of five years’ ttanding. mand 
The effect of the Abatement is thus shown: — 


Age when Sum_ | Annual Premium for Reduced 
insured. | insured.| first Five Years. Annua: Premium, 
20 | 21,000 #22115 10 £2072 
30 2,000 8 2577 
40 | 10117 6 48 8 0 
22315 0 108 13 4 


of a red yment, a member chooses to em 
amount of the in a further may, without increasing his take 
eent. on the sum nally insu’ 
more, with further additions afterwards. 25 


The following Tab.e presents Examples of the Amounts to be thus obtained at the existing 
rate of profits : 


Amount, with addi- | Amount, with addi- 
when | tions, by assu.ing | tions, by re-wssuring 


F atend of first five | at cnd of second five 
Policy. years. 
20 21,000 21,475 21,700 
30 2,000 2,937 
40 3,000 4,372 4S 
5D 5.900, 7,31 8.023, 


Asa third alternative a member may have the amount of the abatement converted year by 
year into a proportionate bonus payable at death. 
urances effected before the 24th June next will participate in profits in the year 1867. 


DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances are effected at as usual 


rates. 
By Order of the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


Cire MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. —Patrons— 


he Archbishops of Canterbury and York. Trustees—The Bishops of London and Win- 
and the Archdeacon Maidstone. "Chairman of 
Esa. 


many interesting mat tess 
successful operations of the Suciety "Sustae the last 31 years, its present posi ion, the rate 
mortality experienced in fe and the effects of bonus, may, with the Annual Report t for 1860-1, 

and prospectuses, &c., at the Office, No.3 Broad y, W being the 
second door from the westend of Wes! 


"JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secretary. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 81 KING WILLIAM 


Street, E.C. Instituted 1806. 
Passipent—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
Vice-Paeswent—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Hanbury, Esq. 
Esq. 


Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. 
Alfred Head, Esq. Bonamy Dobree, 
The London Life Association was established more than fifty years ago, on a Ge Principle of of 
mutual assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the members assured. 
is ascertained each year, and seerepemeed solely to a of the - ty seven 
yearly payments have been m 
It the present rate of veduetion “be maintained, persons now effecting assurances will be en- 
titled. after seven years, to a reductiun of 73) per —" -» whereby each £10 of annual premium 
will be reduced to 22 13s. 
This Society nas paid in claims THAN 
And has policies now in force to 
Its accumulated fund excceds ...... eroveteeusoveveespovessesesoosos 
And its cross income is upwards of 
Assurances may be effected up to 210,000 on’ the same life. 
The Society has no agents and allows no less the new 
in the last financial year amounted to £287,210, om the new annual premiums to £10,567. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secre'! 


OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF 
THE CUEST, Bromp‘on,S.W. —One-eighth of theentireme results 
from diseases of the ch: st. This fact accounts tur the vast numi er of sick persons a the 
benefits of this special charity, particularly in the winter months, when cold, want, and miserable 
homes aggravat their sufterings. To turn them away would be cruel ; to keep all the wards 
open, MONEY IS REQUIRED, and is earnestly solicited. 
HILIP ROSE, Hon. 


HEN RY DOBBIN, Sec. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.” — Scupproox Park, 
Ric) mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin. 
The TURKISH BAT:i on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. 
Consultations in London, at the City Turkish Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between One and Fou 


H* DROPATHY. — WINTER TERMS.—THE BEULAH 

SPA HYDROPATIHIIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, within 20 minutes’ walk 
of the Cry-tal Palace, is OPEN for the of PATIEN TS and VISITORS. Terms: 
Patients. from Three Guineas ; Visitors, from ‘Two Guineas upwards, according to accommoda- 
tion. Particulars of Dr. SERBAND M.D., Sore Proprietor. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 
during twenty-five years, conetionsd by the Medical Profession, snd uni- 
versally accepted by the public, as the best aay for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, und as a Mild Aperient for delicate constitutions, more 
especially for Ladies and Children. It is p te of periect purity and ae 
re- 


repared,in a sta’ 
strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., Pe New Bond Street, Lundon, and sold b; 
spectable Chen ists throughout the Foon. 


¢ EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. - — WH AT DISEASES 
ARE MORE FATAL in their Conse, Oot s, Sore 
Lungular Affections? The first and best is GOUGH 
Sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tnomas Kearixo, 
Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Drugzgiets. 


Vv. R. —ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
BEST for 6d.) ONLY ON E for LADIES. [3s. 6d.) 
ALWAYS READY. Pubiic and Private. by post. 26 Queen Squares, 


Sevare, 
*,* From Six to Nine p.., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


TAYLO R BROTHERS’ GENUINE MUSTARD. 
Dr. Hassall, in his Report on Taylor Brothers’ Genuine Mustard, says, “1 find this 
Mustard perfectly genuine, and of superior quality, possessing a delwate favour, and much 


by all Grocers and Oilmen, in 11b. and Tins, and Tinfoil Packets, 
labelled * Taylor Brothers,” London. 


ATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDL: AND COD LIVER 


OIL has been analyzed, reported on, and by Pr Taytor bs 
Tuomson, also by Dr. Eowin Pavas, whe, | the words of Dr. Perea, say, t 
“ The finest oil is that most Led of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this oil ‘silt be be 


found to possess in a 
quem. 4s.6d., and Five-pint bottles, 61., Imperial 


Half-pints, 1s. 6d., 
Measure. 79 St. 
GA_U E.—LEA & PERRINS 
Beg to Caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned, 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pr d by Ci i to be“* THE ONLY GOOD SAU 


%,* Sold Wholesale and for Ex rt, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Ses Crosse & 
Brackwext, London, &c. &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


H ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. —The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the weli- 
known label, signed * Elizabeth This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chencery of the 9th July, 1858, ond without it noue can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as sole peoprieters of 
the receipt fur Harvey s Suuce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that labels 

closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Ligh d Mantelpiece Li fe Candl Services, for 
Twelve thom: Clase Desert Services, for Twelve from Al 
Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental G.ass, Ig and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly 
LONDON — 45 Oxrorp Srreer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manvractory and Suow Rooms, Broap 
Established 1807. 
HUBB’S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB: S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUSB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
lustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, Londen §, 238 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
16 Market Street, Wo! 


P & S. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED ADDITIONAL 
. And MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 

with their City 
91 to 95 CITY ROAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURN 
Are solicited to and va verted Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at bo! 


GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE : KINGDOM. 
Lilustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free, 


> 
a may 
et daughters of clergymen and others nearly related to them. one partake in the profits of the 
: 2 . Society except assured members. £148,000 was divided among them as bunuson the Ist of June, 
= 1861, being the s‘xth division of protits. The result of bonus up to this date has been to clear 
upwards of 100 policies from any further payments of annual premium, while additions also 
‘ have been made to the capital sums assured by them, and reduction has been quinquennially 
= in the annual m other many of which it be 
| 
7 
| 
= 
| 
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G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
MEMORIAL, DECORATIVE, AND HERALDIC, 
DFSIGNEO AND EXECUTED BY 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. il 
WORKS_—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


COLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST-END 
Branch, 26 Cheapside, E.C. 


hee ihe — Messrs. CALDESI, BLANFORD, 
ss have the honour to inform Gentry that have seamnleted 
gements for taking the NEW VIG VISI AITS 
at Studios Rast, whee where Mr. Caldesi, having returned from will per- 
sonal] sittings for Po 
of Pic ,in all sizes. Portraits, Corringes, &c., taken 
daily, by appointment, at the Branch Studio, 6 Victoria Grove, Kensington, W. 


N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ Superior 
Cream-laid Adhere cs of Stat 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size,5 quires for 6d.; Sermon 

tat! 
PEPE UDING CARDS and WEDDING ENVELOPES, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with 
ARMS or in the CAKD-PLATE elegantly engraved,and 100 Superfine 
t 
RODRIGUES well-known establishment, 42 LONDON, 
© Doors from Sackville Street: 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 opular Men and 
Women of the day, are published ai at Is. 6d. each, by M I and BAZIN, 112 
Regent Street. Also many hundreds of Drawing-room Albums me he distos on sale from 2s. 6d. to 


uineas cach, 
Catalogue of Names post free. 


Fury THOUSAND VOLUMES OF RARE, CURIOUS, 
USEFUL, AND VALUABLE_BOOKS now on Sale at VERY GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, on account of Removal, by J. Luzry, 151 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, cn. 
A new Catalogue for 1862 of VERY CHEAP BOOKS may be had on the receipt of two 


postage stamps. 


Now ready, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
OTES ON THE SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 
AT JERUSALEM, By James Fercussox, Esq., Author of an “ Essay on the Anciext 
Topography of Jerusalem. 
By the same Author. 
THE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Being a concise and popular Account of the different Styles of crcl prevailing in all 
Ages and Countries. oth | Thousand, with 890 Illustrations. 8vo. 26s. 


HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Being the Completion of the above Work. With Illustrations, 8vo. 
Un the press. 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


FRRECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 


Saunpers, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, Hanover Square. 


Notice — —THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON: a Story, 
Second Edition, in 3 vo's., by Grorce AUGUSTUS Sata, author of 

Pictures,” “ Twice Round the Clock,” &c., is Now Ready, and may be obtained at 

every Library in the Kingdom. 

Tinscey Brotuers, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


This Day. in | vol. price 7s. 6d. 

précis OF THE WARS IN CANADA, from 1755 to the 
Treaty of Ghent in 1814; with Military and Political’ Reflections. 7 late 

Major-General Sir James CARMICHAEL Smyrta, Baronet. With a Brief of his 

Services. Edited by his Sn, Sir James CARMICHAEL, Baronet. 

Tinstey Brotuers, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


This Day, in 1 vol., at all Libraries, 
HATEAU FRISSAC; or, Home Scenes in France. By 
the Author of * Photographs of Paris Life.” 
TinsLey Brotuers, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


This Day, price 5s, 
(THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By Grorcr Avevustus Sata, 
Author of “ Seven Sons of Mammon,” &c. &c. 
Tins.ey Barotuers, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


3d. sewed, 6d. cloth, Is. roan, and 2s. morocco. 


(THE CONSECI UTIVE A BOOK; being the Services 
of the Church of England arrenged as re read. 

A Penny Evition for Schools may be had oy no Boe of 12. 

An Edition including the Psalms is also in the press. 

London: W. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


This day, 8vo. price 12s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 1861. 1859, 16s, 1960, 12s. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bounn, West Strand. 


Just published, beautifully printed in yy Ear paper, price 1s. paper cover, or 
(GOLDEN WORDS, No. 1. Part L: THE RICH AND 


EWEL OF tg 4 Part TI. Selections 
William Tyndale, "Thomas m. h Uooker, John Bishop Hoover, Arh 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Archi 

Birmingham: Herre 


London (377 Strand) and & James Panxer. 
New Street. 


WRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES, NEW EDITION. 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, with Corrections, 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, Lagerttians, Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Statics, 


Dynamics, &c., with Answers and Occasional Hi«ts. By the Rev. Atrrep 
&e.. of St. John’s College, ge, and Profes.or of Mathematics in the late Royal M. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Ronenrts. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 4s. cloth. 
GOME POINTS OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION prac 


ticnlly Considered with reference to the REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS and the 
NEW MINUTE: witha Brief Outline of Rise and _” Popular Education in Eng- 
land. By ‘Aaravr Gaarrt, M.A., Curate of Richmond, 

“ A very useful, temperate, well-timed, 


Morning 
“ Mr. Garfit's book is } ~~~ in tone, and his suggestions appear to be for the most part 


Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


HRISTIAN MISSIONS; their Agents, their Method, and 
their Results. By T. W. M. Sis, A. 
London : Bouns & Lamnerr, 17 Portman Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price Is. 6d. 
A‘ SECOND LETTER TO PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH; 


an Appendix an Exa some Passages in his Work on 
Rational By H. L. D., of Moral and Metaphysical 


Oxford : Hewny Hammans, High Street. London: Warrraxen & Co. 
THE MOST CORRECT SCHOOL ATLAS. 


GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 


marer. 25 4to. Maps, with a Consulting Index. Royal 8vo. coloured, price 12s. half- 


ATT AS ANCIERT GEOGRAPHY. 22 4to. Maps, with an Index. 
Royal &vo. coloured, price 12s. half-boun: 
3. RUSSELL’S Al LAS OF ANCIENT AND MOSERE COMBINED. 
47 he = royal 4to. with Indexes, half-boun 


. GUY'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, oe 16 handsome 4to. 
Maps coloured, half-bound in 8vo., price 5s. 


5. OSTELL'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, in 30 royal 4to. Maps, with Judwa, Ancient 
Empire, and Consulting Index. Royal 4to. outlined, 186. ; or full-coloured, 
ait- 


*«* The perfect accuracy of the above Atlases, and their superior adaptation for the purposes 
of teaching, have long secured them a place in all respectable Schools. 
London : & Co. ; and Simrxty, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Now ready, price |s., by post, 13 stamps, Second Edition. 


O* THE ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM: a New Mode of 
treating Deafness, associated or not bag Discharge from the Ear. By James Yranstey, 
Esq., Surgeon to the Eur Intirmary, Sackville Street ; Author of “ Throat Deafness,” &c. &c 
“We have ourselves seen the edy applied by Mr. Yearsley in f rently incurable 
deafness, and the effect produced cod. wa ms almost “This happy discover establishes 
for profession another claim to ‘public gratitude and 


Cuvacnitt, 11 Burlington Street, W. 


SCOTT BURN'S NEW FARMING BOOK. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, fep., price 6s. cloth, postage 4d. 
THE | LESSONS OF MY FARM; a Book for Amateur Agri- 
culturists. Being an Introduction toFarm Practice in the Culture of Crops, the Feeding 
to. Management of t: e Dairy, Poultry, Pigs, and of the Keeping of Farm-work Records. 
Rorrer Scorr Bean, Editor of the“ Year Book of Agricultural Facts,” one of the Authors 
“ Book of Farm Buildings,” etc. 

Lon 


don : Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Just published, price 4s. feap. 8vo. cloth boards. 
AIFS AND STRAYS, chiefly from the Chess Board By 
Captain Kennepy, President of ‘the Bristol Chess Club, «c. &c. 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Just published, price 5s. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE MEDICAL VALUE OF THE 
OF REPTILES IN PHTHISIS AND OTHER DISEASES. By 
Lonomaw and Co. 


THE AMATEUR ILLUMINATOR’S MAGAZINE, printed 
in Gold and Colours. Published Monthly. 
London : Day & Gon, Lithegrephers to the G Queen. Gets Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; and all 


AINTING IN WATER COLOURS. By AARON PENLEY. 
6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Taw Fields W w.c. Das 


aegis ATION: the Best and Manuals and Works 
kd Authority on the Art. Prospectuses of Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate 


London : Loneman, Green, Lonoman, & Roserts. 
Second Edition, with 2 Illustrations, price 7s. 
we DAYRELL: a Biography of a Gentlemen Exile. By 


ee Kemr, Esq., Author of “ Sketches in the South of France,” &c. 
a dream, or as actual life, are the persons who a themselves naturally {a the 
Pt. of th this. you Englishman's few years abroad ; and very pleasant reading wiil be 
in these pages." — Globe. 


London : Loneman, Green & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


This day is published, 12mo. price 3s. 6d., the Ninth Edition of 
BRLEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY, 


By Geonoe Comaz. 


Works by the same Author. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Fourth Edition, 5s. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. Ninth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


cloth ; THE PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2s. sewed. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d.; THE 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2s. 
A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 15s, 
Macracatan & Srewarr, Edinburgh. & Co., and Simpxin, Mansuatt, & Co., 


published, price 
THE EDINBU RGH HIGI "SCHOOL FRENCH 
Institute of Scotland. 
Also, Eighth Edition, price 2s. 6d., 328 


THE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH READER, arranged on an entirely New 
Plan, with a Questionnaire. Rare 


Also, price 3s. 
KEY TO THE EXERCISES CONTAINED IN THE GRAMMAR. 
Edinburgh : A. & C. Biack ; and Beit & Braprurte. 
London: & Co.; and Warrraken & Co. 
published, post 8vo., with 32 coloured plates, 
‘POISONOUS PLANTS. Tlustrated J oun 


Sowersy. Described Botanical at 's 
Cc. Jounson, containing 
Joux Van Voorsr, py 


ly published, in fep. 8vo. price és. cloth. 
ATHELSTAN: 


“ The story of Athelstan’s reign is very skilfully told.” — Westminster Review, Jan. 1962. 
London : Eowarv Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street. 


| A CORRESPONDANCE LITTERAIRE: a French literary 
would tin movements ents of French Literature 
Publi hed ou.ce a Montn. Price of subscription, fr. e by post, 12s. per annum. 
L. Hacnerrs & Co., Paris ; and London : 18 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


cloth, price 7s. 6d., postage 
-EDWARDS' MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. ‘Translated 
Knox, M.D., and by 500 first-class Wood ings. 
“In a I that is essential to be known in Zoology as preparatory to other studies, the Manual 
now before us will be found — atle. "The Lancet 
“It is clearly arran; + illustrated, handsomely printed, and is a good text-book for 
students, both eral.” — Medical Ti 


London : Henay 356 Strand. 
Now ready, price |s. 
GPEECH OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ROBERT 


LOWE, M.P., On the Revisep Covr of the Reavtarrons of Commrrres of the Pa:vr 
on Evvcation, in the House of Commons, 13th, 


Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C 


James Riwowar, 169 Piccadilly ; and 
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66 Broox Street, Hanover Square. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 


—— 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND 
DUCHESS LOUISE. A Selection from the unpublished Correspond- 
ence of Madame de Staél and the Grand Duchess Louise of Saxe 
Weimar, from 1800 to 1817, together with a Letter to Bonaparte, First 
Consul, and another to Napoleon, Emperor. $8vo. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY LADY SCOTT, AUTHORESS OF “THE 
SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD.” 


THE DREAM OF A LIFE. 
By Lavy Scorr. 3 vols, 6d. 


LIFE AMONGST THE COLLIERS. 5s. 


ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. 
Edition. 2 vols. 12s. 


CLINTON MAYNYARD. A Tate oF THE Wor 


THE FLESH, AND THE Deyit. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


New and Cheap 


LATIN SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
‘With English Hotes end Introductions. partly but principally selected from the best 


Edited by the Rev. T. K. Anwor College, Cambri ith the 
assistance of the the Rev. Canon Browne, the Ven. Arch “Archdeacon Pavr, = 


RL£ ANTIQUZ EPITO fro; 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part L, with Questions and Answers, 


and Imitative Exercises. 4s. 
OVID. Part L., from the Elegiac Poems, 2s. 6d, 
OVID. Part IL., from the Metamorphoses, 5s, 
‘WIRGIL’S Aneid. 6s, 
HORACE (his complete works). 7s. 


CICERO. Selected Orations, 4s. Selected 
Tusculan Disputations, 5s. 64. De Finibus, 5s. 6d. 


TACITUS. Part 6s. Part IL, 
SALLUST’S Jugurthine War. 3s. 6d. 
RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


5s. The 


GREEK SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
With English Notes, selected and original. 


K, Annorp, M.A., late Fellow of 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. Trinity College, Cambridge, and 


ENOPHON’S C ropeedia (Se (Selections from), with Vocabulary, 
forming “ The Third 
XENOPHON’S Anabasis. 6s. 6a. 


HOMER for Beginners, comprising; the First?’ Three Books. 
3s. 


HOMER’S Iliad, entire. 12s, 
HOMER’S Iliad, Books I. to IV., with a th » very complete Critical 
Introduction, including a Homeric Grammar, and 


HERODOTUS. Partl 3s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. Book the First, 5s. 6d. Book the Second, 


DEMOSTHENES. The yates | Orations, 3s. The Oration 


on the Crown, 4s. 6d. The Philippic Ora‘ 
ESCHINES against Ctesiphon. 4s, 
SOPHOCLES. The Ajax, 3s. The he Philoctetes, 3s, The CEdi- 
‘The CEdipus Coloneus, 4s. 


pus Tyrannus, 4s. The Antigone, 4s. 
RIPIDES. The Hecuba. The Hippolytus. 
Medea. The 3s. each, ppol The Bacchee. 
ARISTOPHANES. The Clouds, 3s. 6d. The "Birds, 3s. 6d. 
(The objectionable passages are omitted in this Edition.) 
a A complete list of Mr. Kencneven Arnorp’s School-Books may be had gratis and 
tes RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


Now 


ready, 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 
CONTENTS 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD, 
Cater ~ Narrates Demons Joke about Miss Grigsby. 
XIL.—Ways and M 
THE WINTER TIME.—A PEEP THROUGH THE FOG. 
Ss 
»  XXII1.—Farewell. 
XIV.—George Robinson's Dream. 
A VISION OF ANIMAL EXISTENCES, 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 
GENTLEMEN. 
LIFE AND LABOUR IN THE COAL 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA, 
AFTER DINNER. (With an Illustration.) 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. Chapter 


No. XXVII. (for Marcu) 


Br or raz Fin». 


—The Pilgrimage. 
-— The Mountain Fortress, 
XXVI.—Rome. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CU. 6 CORNHILL. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


MARCH Ist, 1862. 


CONTENTS :— 
FEMALE PHYSICIANS. By Sawcet Grecory, M.D. 
UNPAINTED PICTURES FROM AN ARTIST'S DIARY. Many Howry 


Warts. Author of" An Art Student, Munich.” 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS, THEIR USES AND SHORTCOMINGS. 
LA PAUVRE FILLE: a Poem. By Soumers. 


By Jessiz Boucnenzrr, 


JANY'S 
ae MORANDA BY A FELLOW OF THE CO) GE eM or PHYSICIANS. 


OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 
BOOKS. French Women ters, by Junia Kavanacn ; The Lady of La Garaye by Mas, 
Noxton; Books of the 
OPEN COUNCIL. 
PASSING EVENTS. an ., 
Published by the Eworse Woman's Journnat Company (Limited), at their Office, 19 
an Place, Regent Street, Ww ; and for the Company by W. Ken ? Co., Paternoster 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE ror MARCH 1862, 
DLVII. Price 2s. éd. 
CONTENTS :— 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : SALEM CHAPEL. Parr II. 
CLASSIC OR GOTHIC : THE BATTLE OF THE STYLES. 
CAXTONIANAs A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON LIFE, LITERATURE, AND 
LEAVES FROM THE CLUB BOOKS. 
LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE ODYSSEY. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF LANGUAGE. 
DAVID WINGATE'S POEMS AND SONGS :— 
A Miner's Morning Song. — Fire !— My Little Wife.—The Decin’ Fitter. — 
Craft. — Little Brother.— The Faces in the Fire.—Elezy : not Written in s 
Churchyard. — The Dominie’s Oe. — That Gloaming Langsyne. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINEURGH AND LONDON. 


No, 


INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: Review of Natural 
Taga § Microscopic Research, and Recreative Science. Second Number, price One 
hilling, ready this day. 
CONTENTS :— 
CONDITIONS OF INFUSORIAL LIFE. 
CUNEATIC CHARACTERS OF BABYLON, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA : How they 
were first Explained, By H. Nory Hompureys. (With Illustrations.) 
INSECT VISION AND INSECT SLEEP. By the Hon. Ricuarv Hurt. 
APPLICATION OF THE MICROSCOPE TO THE ART OF DESIGN. ‘By Hewar 
J. Stack, F.G.8. (With a Tinted Piate.) 
Com LIVER OF CATTLE. By T. Srencer Cosnorp, M.D, 
it oure: 
THE PYTHON IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. By Sumtey 
THE AYE-AYE. By W. B. Tecermerr. (With Illustrations.) 


HEAD THE JIVAROS. F.R.G.S. (With an 
stration. 

MEDLEVAL ENGLAND. 

DOUBLE STARS. By the Rev. T. W. Wenn, F.R.A.S. (With a Diagram.) 

PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 

NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 

GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5 PATERNOSTER ROW. 

| ITERARY BUDGET for MARCH 1862. No. 5. 


Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS :— 
MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON COLO-; THE “SPECTATOR” METAMOR- 
NIAL EMANCIPATION, PHOSED. 


COMFORT. SORROWS OF A HISTORIC sO. 
LUNACY AND JOURNALISM. CIETY. 

SIR E. B. LYTTON’S WRITINGS. DOYLE’S OUTLINE IN THE 
BLOTTERATURE. “ CORNHILL.” 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON THE 
MISSING LINK, 


INTELLECTUAL CLUBS, 


REVIEW OF ALL THE NEW 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


LITERARY GOSSIP, aud 
INTELLIGENCE. 


TESTIMONIAL STALKING- 
HORSES. 


AIDS TO FAITH CRITICIZED. 
THE EAST END PENNY PRESS. 
GRAPHIC REPORTERS. 

NEW PHASE OF BOOKMAKING. 
PRECIS WRITING. 

THE NEW TUPPER. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER — 


AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY STALLS IN TOW: 
AND COUNTRY. 


Price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited by Davin Masson. 


No. XXIX. for MARCH, 1862. 
CONTENTS : — 
I. UNIVERSAL INFORMATION AND “ THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA.” 


By the 
Eprror. 
II. A QUIET NOOK Vi ies of an Old Bi ye 
ot agaric achelor. In Chapters. By 


i,” “ Doct 
p. 3.—The Young Lady i in B Black. — 
Ill. HISTORY OF LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. By J. H. Gravsronz, 


IV. THE CURSE OF ROME. By Ricnarp Garnett. 
V. ON THE AGE OF THE SUN'S HEAT. By Professor W. Taomso: Glasgow. 
Part the Secular Cooling of the Sun. 
Part II.—On the Sun's Present Temperature 
Part 11I.—On the Origin and Total Amount of the Sun’s Heat. 
VI. RAVENSHOE. By Henay Krvostev, Author of “ Geofiry Hamlyn.” 
hap. a n which Charles comes to life again 
p. hat Lord Saltire and Father Mackworth said when they looked out 


of window. 
Chap. 53.—A very stupid Chapter, but a very important one hel 
VII. THE URAL MOUNTAINS. A New Parlour Game. 
VIII. THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF TRIAL BY JURY TN, PRSTAIE. 
- Barnes, Author of “ Poems in the Dorsetshire Dialect,” 
IX. THE SHADOWS. By Geornce MacDonatp. 
X. STRAY NOTES OF NATURAL HISTORY FROM THE CONTINENT. By 


Connwatt Simeon, 
XI. RIFLE-SHOOTING AND DRILL—THE CRISIS OF VOLUNTEERING. 
XII. PASSING EVENTS— BREAKING THE BLOCKADE. 
XU. ROYAL DEATHS—THE PRINCESS AND THE PRINCE: 1817—1861. By the 
llon. Mrs. Nonton. 
Vol. V. will be vatinl o April Ist. Vols. I. TT. TIT. and TV. are now ready, 
idsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN & a. ‘Sinton, and 23 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at,ail the Kailway Stations. 


By the Rev. 


Will be ready in March, 
"THE LIFE and WRITINGS of the celebrated Lancashire Poet 
“TIM BOBBIN,” i i 
yoy London: Simpxrx, Ma Co. Each Edition will 
neat! thick paper. paper. 
y printed om superfine ‘The Publisher will be 
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GCHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
Popular eniieinaian: Science, and Arts. 


CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY PART—PRICE SEVENPENCE 


ng Promotion. Servitude. 
A Duel on the 
spook am a M: Man. Vitality versus Disease. 
am not the Ural. Sealing the Eyrie. 
upon the Commercial World of | The Aust Exploration 
Poem—My Little Sweet 


How I got it Stamped at 
The Great Exhibition of enn The Pictures. 
The Blood-hound’s Revenge. 
ef irst Bonaparte and the Jews. Captive i in China. 
ng Dispati Cc 
he Stor if th the Eddystone. ‘ainting the Li! 
an Socket Month : Science and Arts. 
Winter Robin. Poem—Evening. 


r Night Thought. 
Voiceless One. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 339 High Street, Edinburgh ; and 47 Paternoster 
Row, London, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 9s. cloth, Vol. III. of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


‘The laborious nature of the work prevented, Editors them- 
selves to a definite acceleration ; but fro ne pleted, they now feel in a 
ition to promise their Subscribers a much more ‘ e of matter than it 
Pas hitherto been possible to offer, without relaxing their caieaveuns to secure 


ACCURACY AND COMPLETENESS. 


Volume IIT. ¢¢ bers’s Encyclopedia contains 2990 Distinct Articles, 
95 Wood Engravings, and 3 Steel Plates. 
The Work is issued rin at 1jd.; Monthly at 7d. per Part ; and Yearly in Volumes, at 9s. 


Cloth binding; Maps for any volume; or back numbers, parts, and volumes con- 
hatte stock by the Publishers. 


‘W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


MESSRS. CHAMBERS’S LATEST SERIAL, 


Now ready, price 9d., Part II. 
THE BOOK OF DAYS. 
A NEW, POPULAR, AND INTERESTING MISCELLANY, 
EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS.—PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., 
CAMBRIDGE. 


BENTLEII CRITICA SACRA. Notes on the Greek 
and Latin Text of the New Testament, extracted from the Bentley MSS. 
in Trinity College Library. With the Abbé Rulotta’s Collation of the 
Vatican MS., a specimen of Bentley’s intended Edition, and an account of 
all his Collations. Edited, with the permission of the Master and Seniors, 
by the Rev. A. A. ELLs, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS on the attempted APPLICATION 
of PANTHEISTIC PRINCIPLES to the THEORY and HISTORIC 
CRITICISM of the GOSPELS. By W. H. Mixt, D.L., late Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with the Author’s latest Notes and Additions, Edited by B. Wess, M.A. 
8vo. 14s. 

“It is the one book which we should hy our Divinity students thoroughly to 
master, if they would be armed against the hydra-headed scepticism of our days.”— 

Literary Churchman, Dec. 2, 186) 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION to the CRITICISM 


of the NEW TESTAMENT. With numerous Fac-similes. For the use 
of Biblical Students. By F. H. Scrivener, A.M. 8vo, 15s. 
. Though well aware, from Mr. Scrivener’s invaluable contributions, of his 
aliar ability for the task he has undertaken, we must say it was not without some 
leelings of wonder that we examined the volume before us,—so minute and accurate is 
the detailed information it conveys, and so comprehensive and enlarged is the view 
which it takes of the extensive field of Biblical criticism.” — English Churchman. 


CAIRO to SINAI and SINAI to CAIRO. Being an 
Account of a Journey in the Desert of Arabia. By the Rev. W. J. 
Beamont, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Incumbent of St. Michael’s, 
Cambridge. With Maps and Plates. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Vol. I. 1500—1585. 8vo. cloth, 18s. Vol. II. 1536—1609. 18s, 
Vol. III. Preparing. 


ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES. By C. H. Coorrr, 
§.A., and THomrson Cooper, F.S.A. 
. We warmly commend the Athenz Cantabrigienses h 2 our readers. The 
gabe’ have done their work excellently well, and a work claims active encou- 
Review. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By C.8.C. Fep. 


5s. 

- We were surprised by the little book into laughter, and charmed by its 
antien grace or grotesque suggestions now and then running into lines hardly 
surpassed in their way since the days of Thomas Hood.” —Ezaminer, Jan. 4th, 1862. 

“.... A little volume full of exceeding great promise . . . . C. S. C. possesses many 
of the highe St attributes of a versifier.... It needs no gift of ‘—— sight to foreteil 
that C. S. C. will again ve heard of, Spectator, Dec. 7th, | 


Cambridge > DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. London: BELL & DALDY. 


Now ready, Vols. I. & II. crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE HISTORY of ROME from the EARLIEST 
TIME to the Period of its DECLINE. By Dr. Tazopor Momsen. 
Translated with the Author’s Sanction, and Additions by the Rev. WiL- 
Lm P. Dickson, with a Military Map of Italy, and with an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Scumirz. 

“ Since the days of Niebuhr no work on Roman history has appeared that combines 
so much to attract, instruct, and charm the reader. Its style, a rare quality in a Gere 


man author, is vigorous, spirited, and animated. Professor Mommsen’s work can 
stand a comparison with the noblest productions of modern history.”"—Dr. Schmitz. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 4s., 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of PLATO. 
Translated from the Greek by GeorG1ana, Lady Cuatrerton, Author 
of “ Home Sketches,” “Selections and Translations from the Works of 
Jean Paul Richter.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, Vol. 2, 8vo. 18s. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTER- 
BURY, from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley. By 
Water Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. 1, 
8vo. 15s. 

“ If this work continues to increase in interest as this second volume does, it will be 
most popular and most useful.””— Atheneum, 


“ This very instructive volume on the Anglo-Norman Prelates of England is written 
as pleasantly as it is impartially.”— Examiner. 


“*The abiding popularity of these eloquent, truthful, and interesting volumes we 
hold to be unquestionable.”—Dublin Evening Muitl. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part to contain Two 
Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
This day, Part II. of 
BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever, Author of 
“ Harry Lorrequer,” “Charles O’Malley,” &c., with Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD WORK: a Novel. By 


Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, 

“ The story told is an extremely interesting one; a story that will certainly be read 
through, and in some parts more than once, any one who begins it. The plan does 
not reveal itself to the guesses of the sagacious reader until he comes face to face 
the solution at the author’s own app d time.”’— Ath 

The first chapters of ‘ Olive 


” Decidedly this is one of the best novels of the +-r 
Blake’ at once prove Mr. Jeaffreson has in him the right spirit of an artist.” — 


Examiner. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with illustrations. 
COTTON, 

THE CHEMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, AND METEORO- 
LOGICAL CONDITIONS INVOLVED IN ITS SUCCESSFUL 
CULTIVATION. With an Account of the actual Conditions and 
Practice of Culture in the Southern or Cotton States of North America. 
By br. Jonny MALLet, Chemist of the State 
Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor to the State School of Medi- 
cine, Mobile. (dn the press. 


In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER: or, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. 
By Nevitte Tempce and Epwarp Trevor. 
[ Fourth Edition this day. 


In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with 40 illustrations, price 8s. 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, 
AND HOW TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. By Captain A. W. 
Drayson, R.A. 

“A very beautiful and useful little book. Captain D carefully avoids all 
mathematical {ormulz, and contrives to give the substance of all recent discoveries, to 
explain the motions and phases of the heavenly bodies, and to describe the eccentric 
movements of comets in a style so plain that everyone may understand him. The 
letterpress is aided by a number o! brilliantly-coloured plates, in which ail the phe- 

of the are accurately represented.” —Daily News. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
From Columbus to Franklin. By J.G.Kont. Translated by Major 

R. R. 
“ Mr. Kohl’s descriptive is well known to the reading public, and this work shows 
from the earliest to the latest time.” — Dai ly News. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. * 


BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD 
THEM. By T. Cottey Grarray, Author of “Highways and 
Byways,” “ Traits of Travel,” “ Civilized America,” &c, 


“ We can justly say of this book that it is one of the most amusing that has appeared 
this season. None of the anec totes are stale ; nothing is spun ms nothing is given 
second-hand ; and there is a freshness of naiveté in the st makes us rank it 
very high in the class under which it is comprehended.” ae 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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This day is published, with a View or Caprera, fep. 8vo. extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. 
By COLONEL VECCHJ. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


WITH PREFACE BY MRS. GASKELL. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN & CO.; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


On the 25th inst. will be published, price 4s. handsomely bound in cloth, 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF LONDON; 


From its Foundation, 1813, to its Fiftieth Year, 1862. 
By GEORGE HOGARTH. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STRERT, E.C.; 
and Appison, & Lucas, 210 Recent Street. 


Just ready, in crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MILLENNIAL REST; 


THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE, 
By the Rey. Dr. CUMMING, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 


THE SECOND NUMBER (for Marcn) of 


LONDON SOCTETY 


IS NOW READY, 
WITH SEVERAL TALES AND NU MEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Engravings in the Second Number are— 


1. Y® SPRING FASHIONS. Drawn by Fronence Craxrton. 

2. GO. VALENTINE, AND TELL MY STORY! Prawn by Portcu 

3. THE GREAT COMPOSERS—MOZART. By E. Hamman. 

4. ASH-WEDNESDAY. Drawn by J. D. Warson. 

5. THE WIDOWS’ WAIL. The Poem by Tuomas Hoop. The Drawing by T. Morrow. 
6. CUPID, AUCTIONEER! Drawn by H. Sanorrson. 

7. THE SILENT LOVER. Drawn by James Gopwin. 


The Stories in the Second Number are— 
THE ''WO FAIR HERMITS. A Valentine Story. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE WIRY-HAIRED TERRIER. 
THE STORY OF A DISHONOURED BILL. A London Narrative. 


THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY~—PartI. A Tale for Maidens, Wi and Wii 
incidentally, for Elderly Geutlemen. Witews,end, 


Miscellaneous Sketches, 
ZOOL0G HICAL STUDIES IN COLD WEATHER: A JANUARY DAY AT REGENT'S 
STANDARDS OF POLITENESS. 
MYSTERIES OF THE PANTOMIME. 
TWO CHARADES BY THE LATE T. K. HERVEY. 
ONLY A WOMAN'S HAIR. (Illustrated.) 
ON THE ROAD TO ROME, and other Papers. 


*,* The Third Edition of the First Number is now on Sale, 
OFFICE, 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


THIS LIBRARY WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1842, 
To promote the widest possible Circulation of the best Works in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 
PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, 
AND THE BIGHER CLASS OF FICTION. 


From its commencement Books of every shade of opinion on all subjects of public interest have 
been freely added, and it now furnishes constant supplies of the best literature to the leading 
Book Clubs, Literary Institutions, and Town and Village Libraries throughout the kingdom. 

Two or three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain all 
the advantages of the Library on Moderate Terms. 

Revised lists of Works recently added, of Surplus Copies wahieee for Sale, and of the 
| ange adel Works announced for for Pub blication, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 

, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London ; Cross Street, Manchester ; and New Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


C. E. MUDIE’S REVISED LIST OF WORKS 


Announced for Early Publication, pay to be added to his Library in large numbers 
as they appear, 


Is NOW READY, 


13 Great Sraeer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 
"THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE OF 


BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 
“A very mies. chronicle. That it will be read with curiosity we cannot doubt.” 
Atheneum. ** This Diary is well worth reading, and may obtain considerable 
lobe. “ The Diary has ay and interest. It abounds in anecdote.""—Lxaminer. “ A welle 
“ These volumes are pn pam lively and attractive, and 
an intellectual and inquiring man. The pictures of 


written diary. 
fully pote the Duke's chorenter as an 
society are clever.""— Daily News. 


OWN SOUTH; or, an Experience at the Seat 


8 
of War in America. 8. Parties of the 
Herald. 2 vols. with By President Davis an Beauregard, 2is. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE: Sketches of Military Life, 


By the Author of Fis 13a Interiors.” 3 vols. with Illustrations. 
IN THE HOLY LAND. By Freprrka Bremer. 


Translated by Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. 218. 

“ This work is a good specimen of what travels should be—intelligent, unaffected, and giving 

exact, as distinzuished from vague, imp 
RENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Juria Kavanacu, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 2 vols. 2is. 

“ Miss K h's book i ood It hs ot onl pular success, 
(THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. Fron Original 

Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow Academicians, 
Tuornavry. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c., 30s. 

“A clever and highly attractive work.”"—Examiner. As honest memorial hd great 
painter.”"—Daily News. “ A valuable addition to our artistic biography.'’—Spectat: 
MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER OF 

NAPOLEON IIL. Edited by Lascertes Wraxatt. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

“This book furnishes a compendious biography of the beautiful and unhappy queen more 
satisfactory than any we have yet met with.” —Daily News. 

LEE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B.; 
with his Correspondence. By Major-General Erers Napier. 2 vols. 

“ A work of great interest, with much that is amusing for the general, and instructive to the 
professional, reader.’’— Atheneum. 

ODGE’S PE ERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1862, 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Masrsry. Gomes throughout by the Nobility. 
Thirty-first Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 
“ The readiest, most u eful, and exactest of modern works on a subject."’—Spectator. 
DELE. By Jutta Kavanaen. Illustrated by Joun GILBERT. 
5s. bound. Forming the of Hvuasr & Brackert’s Sraxvanp Linaary of 
Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Wi 


** Adele’ is the best work we have pont by Miss Kavanagh. It is a charming story.” 
A um. 


wat CAN IT BE? or, the Fact Family Travelling 
Incognito. Edited by Lady Exsor. With an Illustration, 5s. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. Scrutator, Author 


of “ Recollections of a Fox-Hunter,” &c. Three vols. 
Pass: AGES IN THE LIFE OF A FAST YOUNG LADY. 


By Mrs. Grey, author of the “ Gambler's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. (March 7. 


HE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the Author of 
“ Margaret Maitland,” “ The House on the Moor,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ A charming bouk, simple, quaint, and fresh.” — Atheneum. 


GREAT SENSATION. By E. Derive, Esq, 


“ An interesting story of life in the higher classes of society.’’— ost. 


HICH DOES SHE LOVE? By Cotsurn Mayne, Esq. 


“ A thoughtful, high-toned novel.” — Post. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
Price 10s. 6d. in cloth, gilt edges. 
The Double Volume for 1847 (Vols. 12 and 13) of 


THE RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


Also, the Thirteenth Volume, in boards, price 5s. 
*,* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separately. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, LEET STREET, E.C. 


ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTIONS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES, 


For Schools and Self-tuition; on the principles of imitation and frequent 
repetition. 


ENGLISH. 
HEXRY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rey. T. K. 


‘Annotp, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge- 
FRENCH. 
THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 


Ss. 6d. A Key to the Exercises, by Mons. 2s. 6d. 
GERMAN. 
THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By the Rev. T. K. Arnnoxp, 


and Dr. Faavensporrr, 5s. 6d. A Key to the Exercises, by Frapersporrr, Is. 


ITALIAN. 
THE FIRST ITALIAN BOOK. By Signor Prrrenrt, and the 


Rev. Dawson W. 5s. 6d. The Key, Is. 6d. 
LATIN. 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By the Rey. T. K. 


Arnot, M.A. 3s. The Key (sold to Tutors only), Is. 
GREEK. 
THE FIRST GREEK BOOK. By the same Author. 
The Key (sold to Tutors only), Is. 6d. 
HEBREW. 
THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK. By the same Author. 
73.6d, The Key, 3s. 6d. 
ses Messrs. RIVINGTON'S CLASSIFIED SCHOOL, CATALOGUE, containing mors 
gratis on application. 


advanced Works on the above » may be had and post-free 
RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


By the same Author. 


5s. 


And may on ion, by all Subscribers, and by the S 


and Book societies throughout the Kingdom. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London ; Cross Street, Manchester ; and New Street, Birmingham, 


Now ready, Third Edition, revised, price 4s. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS, translated into English Verse. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review, 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


On Wednesday, 12th March, will be published, commencing with 
a New Volume of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF 


A NEW NOVEL 


BY 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


ENTITLED 


NO NAME. 


On Saturday, 15th March, will be published, bound in cloth, prico Sa. Gd, 


THE SIXTH VOLUME 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINING THE CHIEF PORTION OF 


A STRANGE STORY, 


By the Author of “ Rienzi,” “ My Novel,” &c. 


“A STRANGE STORY” WAS COMMENCED IN VOLUME THE FIFTH. 


Att tHe Year Rounp is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., in 
Monthly Parts, and Halt-Yearly Volumes, at 26 W ellingtow Street, Strand, 
W.C. ; and by Messrs, Cuarman & Haz, 193 Piccadilly, W., London, 


Just ready, crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
A FEW NOTES FROM PAST LIFE: 
1818 — 1832, 
EDITED, FROM CORRESPONDENCE, BY THE 


REV, FRANCIS TRENCH, M.A, 
_ Rector of Islip, Oxford, 


OXFORD: 
PRINTED BY JAMES WRIGHT, PRINTER TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
AND PUBLISHED BY 
J, H. & JAS, PARKER, OXFORD, AND 337 STRAND, LONDON. 


4to, sewed, price 5s. 


THE MINOR PROPHETS; 

WITH A COMMENTARY EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, 
AND INTRODUCTIONS TO THE SEVERAL BOOKS. 

, By ‘the REV. E. B. PUSEY, D.D, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 


Part IIT. Amos vi. 6 to end Micani. 12, 
Part I. Hosea— Jorn, Inrropuction, 
Part II. Jorn, Inrropucrion — Amos vi. 6. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY & JAMES PARKER, 
LONDON : RIVINGTONS. CAMBRIDGE ; DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV, DR. GUTHRIE, 
Just published, in 12mo. cloth, price 5s, 
THE WAY TO LIFE: 
SERMONS. 

BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, DD. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 12s, 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES & REVIEWS. 


By VISCOUNT CRANBORNE, 
«A serles of historical essays of great merit." Saturday Review. 


LONDON: J. MITCHELL, 33 OLD BOND STREET. 


AMERICAN FINANCE. 


SEE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, FROM AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER, 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


OF THIS DAY, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSMEN; 


OR, DIRECT PROM THE 


OFFICE, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
THE FRENCH SENATE. 


SEE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, FROM A FRENCH POLITICIAN 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


OF THIS DAY, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSMEN; 


OR, DIRECT FROM THR 


OFFICE, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CHEAP EDITIONS, 
Just published, in | vol. price 6s. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
To be followed by uniform Editions of 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. “ 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE 
SILAS MARNER, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


In the press, in crown Svo, 


THE BOOK HUNTER, ETC. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, Ese. 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW VOLUME BY DEAN RAMSAY, 
In the press, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 


THE CHRI STIAN LIFE, 


IN 
ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PERFECTION, 
By the Very Rev, E. B. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S.E, 


Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


This day is published, 


A New Edition, being the Fifth, enlarged and more fully illustrated, 
price Is, 9d, cloth, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.G.s, 


A New Edition, being the Third, enlarged and more fully illustrated, price 6s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.GS, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF LIVING CHARACTERS. 
Tn crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d, half bound, 800 pp. 
MEN OF THE TIME 
(INCLUDING WOMEN), 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised, and for the most re- written with 
the addition of Thirteen Hundred’ New 


EDWARD WALFO 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN. 


_ LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON sT. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MISS ACTON'S COOKERY BOOK, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Newly revised and much 


Wood Engravings, in fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


MODERN 


FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested 
ples of Baron Liebig and other 
eninent writers have been as much as possible 
applied and explained. 


BY ELIZA ACTON. 


« Whenever you chance to be asked out to dine, 
Be exceedingly cautious — do n't take too much wine! 
In your eating remember one principal point, 
atever you do, have your eye on the joint! 
Keep clear of side-dishes, do n't meddle with those } 


Reduced to a System of 
Receipts, in which the 


Which the servants in livery, or those in plain clothes, 
Poke over your shoulder and under your nose ; 
Or, if you must live on the fat of the land, 
And feed on fine dishes you do n’t understand, 
I’ve a com 
First-rate of the kind, just brought out by MISS ACTON: 
This will teach you their names, the ingredients they ’re made of, 
And which to indulge in, and which be afraid of ; 
Or else, ten to one, between ice and Cayenne, 
You ‘ll commit yourself some day, like Alured Denne.” 


From the Ixcotpspy Lecenp 
in the Incoupspy 18th Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. Vor. I. p. 392- 


Buy a good book of Cookery! 


“A mucn enlarged edition of this 
useful collection of receipts has lately 
been published. The preface seems 
particularly worth attention : it de- 
recates the waste so common in 
itchens, yet shows good cookery to 
be desirable for persons of limited 
income as well as for the wealthy.” 
‘ardeners’ Chronicle, 
“Tue whole of Miss Acron’s re- 
be ‘with a few trifling exceptions, 
which are scrupulously specified, are 
confined to such as may 
depended on from having been proved 
our own roof, and under our 


LONDON : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 14 LUDGATE HILL. 


Edition, with additional Plates and 


COOKERY 


t one, 


@ Lay of St. Romwold, 


own personal inspection.’ We add, 
moreover, that the recipes are all 
reasonable, and never in any instance 
extravagant. They do not bid us 
sacrifice ten pounds of excellent meat, 
that we may get a couple of quarts 
of gravy from it; nor do they deal 
with butter and eggs as if they cost 
nothing. Miss Acron’s book is a 
good book in every way; there isa 
right-mindedness in every page of 
it, as well as thorough knowledge 
and experience of the subject she 
handles,”"—Medical Gazette, 


WHITE AND RIDDLE’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 


At the end of March will be published, in One large Volume, royal 8vo, 
price 42s. cloth, 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
REV. J. T. WHITE, M. A, 
Of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; and the 


FOUNDED ON THE LARGER DICTIONARY OF FREUND, REVISED 
BY HIMSELF. 


Tuts Dictionary is founded on Andrews's 
translation of Dr. Freund’s Woérterbuch 
der Lateinischen Sprache, but is uo mere 
revision of it. Almost every article has 
been rewritten and reconstructed on a 
uniform plan ; while entirely new matter, 
to the extent of nearly 500 pages, has been 
added. The main features of the present 
work are an Etymology corr accord- 
ing to the best writers of this day—an 
arrangement of the meanings of words 
according to a principle stated at length in 
the Preface—a classification of the ex- 
amples quoted under each word according 
to the constructions found to — to 
such word—the correction of wrong in- 
terpretations of sages by Freund and 
Andrews, and also, in almost countless 


*,* This work will consist of above 2000 pages, but an inconvenient 
thickness will be prevented by its being printed on a peculiar paper made 


expressly for the work. 


instances, of wrong references —the quo- 
tation of passages proving that Freund and 
Andrews are frequently mistaken when 
they state that certain words occur only 
once in the whole range of Latin literature 
—the addition, in numerous instances, of 
the perfect tenses of verbs, the existence 
of which is denied by Freund and An- 
drews — together with a very large amount 
of information respecting Ecclesiastical or 
Patristic Latin, gathered from a careful 
reading of the works of the Latin Fathers, 
It has been the aim of the writers of this 
Dictionary to produce a work which, 
while it embraces the Latinity of every 
age, oo?" be as accurate as efforts can 


LONDON : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS, 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR MARCH, 


PRICE 2%. 6d. 
of the proceedin; 
to the 
numerous papers — some of which are extensively illustrated — 
on the Arts and Art-manufactures of the country. 


The Engravings in this Part are from Mulready’s picture of “‘ The Brother 
urner’s “ Parting of Hero and Leander,” and Rubens’ 


Contains full 
International Exhibition wu 


and Sisters,” from T 


ictures of “The Elevation of the Cross,” 


Toss.” 


*,* The Illustrated Catalogue will commence in the April Number. 
J. S. VIRTUE, 261V¥Y LANE. .° 


connected with the Great 
test date, in addition to 


and “The Descent from the 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
This day, in 1 vol. extra fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HORM SUBSECIVE. 


BY DR. JOHN BROWN, 


This day, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 10s. 
THE DEAN OF LISMORE’S BOOK. 


SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT GAELIC 
POETRY. 


COLLECTED BETWEEN THE YEARS 1512 AND 1529 
BY THE REV. JAMES M‘GREGOR, 
DEAN OF LISMORE. 
Illustrative of the Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands prior 
to the Sixteenth Century. 
Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by the Rev. Tuomas MAacLAUcHLAN. 
The Introduction and Additional Notes by Witiam F. Skeng. 


This day, in demy 8vo. price 6d. 


PREVENTION; 


AN APPEAL TO ECONOMY AND COMMON SENSE. 


BY MARGARET MARIA GORDON (Née BREWSTER), 
Author of * Work,” “ Lady Elinor Mordaunt,” “ Little Millie,” &c. &. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN RELATION 


TO AIR AND WATER. 


BY W. T. GAIRDNER, M.D, 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary ; and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, price 8s. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. HENRY WIGHT. 
BY HIS SON, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
oF 


THE “LIBERATION SOCIETY.” 


UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


AN OXFORD PROFESSOR ON CHURCH ESTABLISH- 
MENTS: being Passages from the Writings of Gotpwin Sairn, Esq. Price 3d. 


THE WORKING OF THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
CATHEDRAL WEALTH AND CATHEDRAL WORK. 


Price 6d, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION; or, the Bishops as 


Church Reformers. Price 6d. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE: its History, Administration, and 
Results. Price 6d, 2 


LONDON: LIBERATION SOCIETY, 2 SERJEANTS' INN, FLEET ST., E.C.; 
AND SOLD BY H. J. TRESIDDER, 17 AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


NEW EDITION OF DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
Now publishing, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
“THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.” 
cothe exquisite finish of De Quincey's style, with the scholastic rigour of his logic, form a 


may never reproduce, w RVERY GENERATION SHOULD 
sTuDY AS ONE ov THE Maanvets or Enciisu Lirexarvas.”— Review. 


The Series will be published Monthly. 


Vo.ume I., containing “ THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATER,” New Edition, with the Author’s latest Revision and Additions. 
Votume RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAKE POETS,” with Iilustrations, 

now ready. 
Votume II]. “IMMANUEL KANT,” &c. in April. 


AND THE SUCCEEDING VOLUMES MONTHLY THEREAFTER, 
THE WHOLE TO BE COMPLETED WITHIN ONE YEAR. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
' LONDON; LONGMAN & CO.; AND ALL 
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NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


On APRIL Ist, will be published, Panr I. price 5s. of 


PHILIPS’ 


IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS. 
A Series of Hew and Authentic Mags, 


ENGRAVED, FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, BY , 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 


Author of “A Manual of Geography,” “ Class-Book of Geography,” &c. &c. &c. 


e 


PROSPECTUS. 


In the “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS,” the Publishers seek to realize a design which has engaged a large share of their attention during several 
years —viz,: the issue, at moderate cost, of a serics of Maps which may worthily represent the geographical knowledge of the age, in so far as regards the 
world at large, and which will, at the same time, adequately illustrate the osm of Britain amongst the nations of the earth, in respect of her commercial 
greatness and wide-spread Colonial dominion. To accomplish the fulfilment of this design requires Maps on a large scale, at once copious and accurate 
in detail, and_prepared with reference to the varied means of information that belong to the extended enterprise of the present day. In the preparation 
: such = work, neither trouble nor expense has been spared by its projectors, and they appeal with confidence to the judgment of the public upon 

result. 


a the many competitors for public favour, supplied by the various Atlases ed of them distinguished by merit of a high order) which have 
been issued within recent years, it is yet hoped, with some confidence, that the “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” may be regarded as possessing 
distinctive claims to regard. The nature of these claims will be best appreciated by that personal inspection of the work, in the course of its serial issue, 
which the Publishers invite, and for which they are desirous of offering every facility. The size of the Maps (each sheet being imperial folio) is large 
enough to allow the delineation of the fullest detail; the execution, while embodying the highest style of Map-engraving as an art, is in more than ordinary 


measure clear and distinct; and the arrangement of the entire work is such as to render it in the fullest sense an exponent of the present Geography of the _ 


World — of a nature to meet the varied and ever-recurring requirements of the mercantile office, the public reading-room, the li “table, or the more 
familiar book-shelf of the private dwelling. 


It would be almost as superfluous to attempt an enumeration of the authorities that have been consulted in the present undertaking (whether drawn 
from national surveys, the works of various travellers and explorers of distant lands, or from other sources of information which have e opened by 
the enterprise of the age), as it would be to indulge in mere truisms respecting the importance of geographical knowledge, and the value which attaches to 
a good collection of Maps. The Publishers limit themselves to the assurance that no effort has been — to collect 7 all available sources—public and 
private—the best and most recent geographical information of every kind for the purposes of the “IMPERIAL LIB Y ATLAS,” and they refer with 
confidence to the name of the Editor (widely known for his labours in the field of geographical literature), and to that of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, who has had the chief share in the practical execution of the work, in guarantee of their assertion. 


The period at which it is proposed to commence the issue of the work may be regarded, it is hoped, as ae of promise for its success, The year 
which will witness the formation, in the British metropolis, of a collection embodying the objects of nature, of art, and of manufacturing or commercial 
industry, from every region of the globe — illustrative of every land, every climate, every race, and every phase of social life—and which may be 
expected to draw thither, as to a centre, the intelligent and es minds of every country, may seem —— in more than ordinary measure, for 
the production of a work which is designed to illustrate, as only Maps can illustrate, the Geography of the World at large. It is the aim of the Pub- 
lishers, that the “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” shall be found entitled to a place beside the best works of its kind which have been produced in any 
ae ep ok earnest hope is, that it may deserve to be regarded as a worthy memorial of the period signalized by the great International 


CONTENTS OF IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS. 


1, THE WORLD, in Hemispheres. 28. TURKEY in ASIA, 
2. THE WORLD, on Mercator’s Projection. 29, PALESTINE and the SINAI PENINSULA. ~- 
3. EUROPE. 30. ARABIA, with EGYPT, NUBIA, and ABYSSINI. 
4. BRITISH EMPIRE, on a uniform scale. 31. PERSIA and AFGHANISTAN. 
5. Commercial and Industrial Map of THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 32, INDIA, (North sheet, 
6. ENGLAND and WALES, (North sheet. 33. Do. South do. 
% Do. South do. 34, BURMAH, SIAM, AM, and the EAST '™NDIAN ARCHI- 
8. SCOTLAND. North sheet. PELAGO. 
9. Do. South do. 35. CHINESE EMPIRE and JAPAN, 
10. IRELAND. North sheet. 36. RUSSIA in ASIA. 
ll. Do. South do, 37. AFRICA. 
12. FRANCE. . 38. NORTHERN and SOUTHERN AFRICA. ' 
13. HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 39. NORTH AMERICA. 
14. SWITZERLAND. 40. CANADA, with NOVA SCOTIA, &c. (East sheet. 
15. GERMANY. (North sheet. 41. (West do. 
16. Do. South do. 42. UNITED STATES. (North-Eastern sheet. 
17. AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 43. Do. Western do. 
18. PRUSSIA. 44, Do. South-Eastern do, 
19. DENMARK, with the Foreign Possessions of the Danish Monarchy. 45, MEXICO and CENTRAL AMERICA, 
20. SWEDEN and NORWAY. 46. WEST INDIES. 
21, RUSSIA in EUROPE. 47, SOUTH AMERICA. (North sheet. 
22. TURKEY in EUROPE, 48. Do. South do. 
23. GREECE, the IONIAN ISLANDS, and the ARCHIPELAGO. 49, AUSTRALIA. (General Map. 
24. Italy. (North sheet. 50. NEW SOUTH WALES, VI RIA, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
25. Do. (South do. 51. NEW ZEALAND and the POLYNESIAN ISLANDS. 
26. SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 52, Diagram of MOUNTAINS and RIVERS. 
27. ASIA, 
PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

The “IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS” will be published in Monthly Parts; each to contain Three Maps, beautifully pont in Colours, price 5s, 

The First Part, containing Maps of France, England (north sheet), and Switzerland, will be issued on Aprit ist. A valuable Index of Reference, 7 


piled from the Maps, will accompany the work, which, when complete, will form one handsome volume, in imperial folio, half-bound Russia, price £6 


LONDON : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET. 
LIVERPOOL: CAXTON BUILDINGS, SOUTH JOHN STREET. AND 51 SOUTH CASTLE STREET. 
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/ NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


THALATTA! THALATTA!—A Study at Sea. By'the Author of “ Catarina 


in Venice.” Part IIL 


‘ THE NON- REGULATION PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
CONCERNING THE SORROWS OF CHILDHOOD. By A. K. i. B. 


THE CITY OF VICTORY, '/.~ 
SONNET. | 


Syo. price 21s. the Second Volume of 
SIR FRAN CIS PALGRAVE’S HISs- 


TORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. The 
First Volume, 2is. 


This day, Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. 28s. of the 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing 


the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By James Antuony 
ROUDE. 
The Second Edition, revised. of Volumes I. toIV. con- 
taining the Reign of Henry £2 14s, 


8vo. C3. 6d. 

THE PILGRIM: a Dialogue on the Life 
and Actions Henry the Eighth. By 
of he Council to Edward VI. Edited, with 
Notes, from ves at Paris and Brussels, by J. A. 

ROUDB. 


The Third Volume, 12s. of the 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
HE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. By 
I. and II. 21s. 
8yo. price 16s. completing 


THE SP. ANISH ATION TO THE IN AME- 
- RICA, AND ITS RELATION TO THE : 
Vol. 16s. 


2 vols. 8v0. 30s. 
AN ENQUIRY INTO THE CREDI- 
‘BILITY OF THE EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. By 
the Right Hon. Sm G. Conwewart Lewis, Bart. M.P. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISs- 
TORY. By Rosext Vavouay, D.D. 


8vo. 15s. 
8vo. 158. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 4 Henry Lewes. 
_ Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 


Demy 7s. 6d. 
THE ARMENIAN ORIGIN OF THE 


ETRUSC Ronert Exss, B.D., Fellow of St. 
Cambridge na “Author of ‘A Treatise on 
Hannibal's assage of 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS. By Sin Gsonoz 
Connewatt Lewis, Bart. M.P. 


8vo. 2le. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF JURISPRUDENCE, By D. Henon, 
LL.D, Barrister-at-Law. 


Second Edition, Revised, 8vo. 15s. 
THE INSTITUTES OF JU STINIAN ; 
with E Translation, and Notes. 
Tuomas pans, M.A. late Fellow of Oriel Colles, 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


IN ENGLAND. By Henry Tuomas 
Vol. I. Exoraxp Battin, 2) ls, 
Vol. IL. Spain Scotia. 


This day, Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 9s. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Joux Stuanr Mu. 


2 vols. 288, 


ON THE METHODS OF OBSERVA- 
TION AND REASONING IN By the 
ht Hon. Sin G. Connewat Lewis, Bart. M.P. 
By the same Author, 
ON FOREIGN JURISPRUDENCE EX- 
TRADITION OF CRIMINALS. $vo: 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
TERS OF OPINION. 8vo. 1 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. A New Series, 
vols. 8vo. lis. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 


the eame Author, 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s.¢d. 


WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF 
BUSINESS. Seventh Edition, 2s.6d, 


CONTAINS 
POPOL VUH. 


FRASER'S, MAGAZINE for MARCH, 2. 6d. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. — Supplementary Notice.. By T. L. Psacoca. 


BARREN HONOUR: 


‘THE TWICE-REVISED CODE. 
a Tale. 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
XIX, 


“ Sword and Gown,” &c. Chapters XVII — 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY, 


2 vols. 8¥0. 24s, 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, 


POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
By Joun Srvant Mut, 


By the same Author, 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition, 7s, 6d. 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Edition. 2 vols. 30s, 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 25s. 
THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Second Edition, with Additions, 1s. éd. 


Fifth 


New Work by the Author of “ Beweations ofa Country 
Parson.” Post 8 
LEISURE HOURS IN "TOWN. A Se- 
lection from the Contributions of A, K. H. B, to™ Fraser's 
Magazine.’ 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, A 


Chronicle of Mistakes. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyfte.” 


By the same Author, 
HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster. New and Cheaper Edition, | vol. 6s 
THE DAISY CUAIN. Fourth Edition, 1 vol. és. 
' THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twelfth Edition, és. 
HMEARTSEASE, Seventh Edition, 63, 
DYNEVOR TERRACE, Third Edition. 6s. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Second Edition, 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 


Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author 
of ** Guy Livingstone.” 
By the same Author, 
GUY LIVINGSTONE ; or, Thorough. Third Edition, 9s. 


Fop. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BABY BIANCA; or, The Venetians, By 


Mas. Varentine, 


‘cep. 5s. 


MARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. 
ATale. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 
By the same Author, 
MAIDEN SISTERS, 5s. 
UNCLE RALPH. 4s. 6d. 
STILL WATERS. 2 vols. 9s. 
DOROTHY. Second Ldition, 4s. 
DE CRESSY. 4s. 6d. 


This day, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
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